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PYRRHUS. 


OOME  historians  write,  that  Photon  was  the  first  king 
after  the  dehjge  who  reigned  over  the  Thesprotians  and 
Molossians,  and  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  came  with 
Pelasgus  into  Epirus.  Others  say,  that  DeucaHon  and 
Pyrrha,  after  they  had  built  the  temple  of  Dodona,*  set- 
tled among  the  ^lolossians.  In  after  times  Neoptolemu3,t 
the  son  of  Achilles,  taking  his  people  with  him,  possessed 
himself  of  the  country,  and  left  a  succession  of  kings  after 
him,  called  PyrrhicU  ;  for  in  his  infancy  he  was  called 
Pyrrhus  ;  and  he  gave  that  name  to  one  of  his  legitimate 
sons  whom  he  had  by  Lanassa  the  daughter  of  Cleodes 
son  of  Hyllus.  From  that  time  Achilles  had  divine  hon- 
ours in  Epirus,  being  stiled  there  Aspetos  (/.  e.  the  In- 
imitable.) After  these  first  kings,  those  that  followed  be- 
came entirely  barbarous,  and  both  their  power  and  their 
actions  sunk  into  the  utmost  obscurity.  Tharrytas  is  the 
first  whom  history  mentions  as  remarkable  for  polishing 
and  improving  his  cities  with  Grecian  customs,|with  letters 
and  good  laws.  Alcetas  was  the  son  of  Tharr>^tas,  Arybas 
of  Alcetas;  and  of  Arybas  and  Troias  his  queen  was  born 
jEacides.  He  married  Phthia,  the  daughter  of  Menon  the 
Thessalian,  who  acquired  great  reputation  in  the  Lamian 

*  Probably  it  was  only  a  druidical  kind  of  temple. 

f  Betv^'cen  Deucalions's  flood  and  the  times  of  Neoptolemus, 
there  was  a  space  of  about  three  hundred  and  forty  years. 

1  lustin  does  not  ascribe  the  civilizing  of  the  Molossians  to  Thar- 
rytas, but  to  Arybas  the  son  of  Alcetas  I.  who  had  himseii"  been  po- 
lished and  humanised  by  his  education  at  Athens. 
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Avar,  and,  next  to  Leosthenes,  was  the  most  considerable  of 
the  confederates.  By  Phthia  .£acides  had  two  diiughters 
named  Deidamia  and  Trcias,  and  a  son  named  Pyrrhus. 
But  the  Molossians,  rising  against  .^acides, deposed  him, 
and  brought  in  the  sons  of  Neoptolemus.*  On  this  occa- 
sion the  friends  of  jEacides  were  taken  and  slain  :  cnly 
Androclides  and  Angelus  escaped  with  his  infant  son, 
though  he  was  much  sought  after  by  his  enemies  ;  and 
carried  him  off  with  his  nurses  and  a  few  necessary  attend- 
ants. This  train  rendered  their  flight  difficult  and  slow,  so 
that  they  were  soon  overtaken.  In  this  extremity  they  put 
the  child  in  the  hands  of  Androcleon,  Hippias  and  Nean- 
der,  three  active  young  men  whom  they  could  depend  upon 
and  ordered  them  to  makethebest  of  their  way  to  Megarae, 
a  town  in  Macedonia;  while  they  themselves,  partly  by  en- 
treaty, and  partly  by  force,  stoptthe  course  of  the  pursuers 
till  evening  ;  when,  having  with  much  difficulty  got  clear 
of  them,  they  hastened  to  join  those  who  carried  the  young 
prince.  At  sun-set  they  thought  themselves  near  the  sum- 
mit of  their  hopes,  but  they  met  with  a  sudden  disappoint- 
ment. When  they  came  to  the  river  that  runs  by  the  town, 
it  looked  rough  and  dreadful ;  and  upon  trial,  they  found 
it  absolutely  unfordable  :  For  the  current  being  swelled 
with  the  late  rains,  was  very  high  and  boisterous,  and  dark- 
ness added  to  horror.  They  now  despaired  of  getting  the 
child  and  his  nurses  over,  without  some  other  assistance ; 
when  perceiving  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  ou 
the  other  side,  they  begged  of  them  to  assist  their  passage, 
and  held  up  Pyrrhus  towards  them.  But  though  they  call- 
ed out  loud  and  entreated  earnestly,  the  stream  ran  so  ra- 
pid, and  made  such  a  roaring  that  they  could  not  be  heard. 
Sometime  was  spent,  while  they  were  crying  out  on  one 
side,  and  listening  to  no  purpose  on  the  other.  At  last  one 
of  Pyrrhus's  company  thought  of  peeling  oif  a  piece  of 
oak-bark,  and  of  expressing  upon  it,  with  the  tongue  of  a 
buckle,  the  necessities  and  fortunes  of  the  child.  Accord- 
ingly he  put  this  in  execution,  and  having  rolled  the  piece 
of  bark  about  a  stone,  which  was  mace  use  of  to  give 
force  to  the  motion,  he  threw  it  to  the  other  side.  Seme 
say,  he  bound  it  fast  to  a  javelin,  and  darted  it  over.  When 
the  people  on  the  other  side  had  read  it,  and  saw  there 

•  This  Neoptolemus  was  the  brother  of  Arybji*. 
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was  not  a  moment  to  lose,  they  cut  down  trees,  and  made 
a  raft  of  them,  and  crossed  the  river  upon  it.  It  happen- 
ed that  the  first  man  who  reached  the  bank  was  named 
Achilles.  He  took  Pyrrhus  in  his  arms,  and  conveyed 
him  over,  while  his  companions  performed  the  same  ser- 
vice for  his  followers. 

Pyrrhus  and  his  train  having  thus  got  safe  over,  and 
escaped  the  pursuers,  continued  their  rout,  till  they  ar^ 
rived  at  the  court  of  Glaucias  king  of  Il'yria.  They  found 
the  king  sitting  in  his  palace  with  the  queen  his  consort, "^ 
and  laid  the  child  at  his  feet  in  the  posture  of  a  suppliant. 
The  king  who  stood  in  fear  of  Cassander,  the  enemy  of 
^.icides,  remained  a  long  time  silent,  considering  what 
part  he  should  act.  While  Pyrrhus,  of  his  own  accord 
creeping  closer  to  him,  took  hold  of  his  robe,  and  raising 
himself  up  to  his  knees,  by  this  action  first  excited  a  smile, 
and  afterwards  compassion  ;  for  he  thought  he  saw  a  pe- 
titioner before  him  begging  his  protection  with  tears. 
Som?  say  it  was  not  Glaucias,  but  the  altar  of  the  do- 
mestic gods  v/hich  he  approached,  and  that  he  raised  him- 
self by  embracing  it  ;  from  which  it  appeared  to  Glaucias 
that  heaven  interested  itself  in  the  infant's  favour.  For  this 
reason  he  put  himimmediately  into  the  handsofthe  queen, 
and  ordered  her  to  bring  him  up  with  his  ov/n  children. 
His  enemies  demanding  him  soon  after,  and  Cassander  of- 
fering two  hundred  talents  to  have  him  delivered  up, 
Glaucias  refused  to  do  it ;  and  when  he  came  to  be  twelve 
years  old,  conducted  him  into  Epirus  at  the  hevad  of  an 
army  and  placed  him  upon  the  throne. 

Pyrrhus  had  anair  of  majesty  ratherterrible  than  august. 
Instead  of  teeth  in  his  upper  jaw,  he  had  one  continued 
bone,  marked  with  small  lines  resembling  the  divisionsof  a 
row  of  teeth.  It  was  believed,  that  he  cured  the  swelling 
of  the  spleen,  by  sacrificing  a  white  cock,  and  with  his 
right  foot  gently  pressing  the  part  affected,  the  patients 
lying  upon  their  backs  for  that  purpose.  There  was  no 
person,  however  poor  or  mean,  refused  this  relief,  if  re- 
quested. He  received  no  reward,  except  the  cock  for 
sacrifice,  and  this  present  was  very  agreeable  to  him.     It 

*  Justin  calls  this  princess  Eeroa,  and  says  she  was  of  the  family 
of  the  ^^acidee  ;  which  must  have  been  the  reason  of  their  seekiag, 
refuge  for  PyiThus  m  that  court. 
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is  also  said,  that  the  great  toe  of  that  foot  had  a  divine 
virtue  in  it ;  for  after  his  death,  when  the  rest  of  his  body 
was  consumed,  that  toe  was  found  entire  and  untouched 
by  the  flames.  But  this  account  belongs  not  to  the  peri- 
od we  are  upon. 

When  he  was  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  seemed 
to  be  quite  established  in  his  kingdom,  he  happened  to  be 
called  out  of  his  own  territories,  to  attend  the  nuptials  of 
one  of  Glaucias's  sons,  with  whom  he  had  been  educated. 
On  this  occasion  the  Molossiaus  revolting  again,  drove  out 
his  friends,  pillaged  his  treasures,  and  put  themselves  once 
more  under  Neoptolemus.  Pyrrhus  having  t-hus  lost  the 
crown,  and  being  in  want  cf  every  thing,  applied  himself 
to  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  who  had  married  his 
sister  Deidamia.  That  princess,  when  very  young,  had 
been  promised  to  Alexander  the  son  of  Roxana  (by  Alex- 
ander the  Great) ;  but  that  fiimily  being  unfortunately 
cut  off,  she  v/as  given,  when  she  came  to  be  marriageable, 
to  Demetrius.  In  the  great  battle  of  Ipsus,  where  all  the 
kings  of  the  earth  Vv^e re  engaged,*  Pyrrhus  accompanied 
Demetrius  ;  iind,  though  but  young,  bore  down  all  before 
him,  and  highly  distinguished-  himself  among  the  com- 
batants. Nor  did  he  forsake  Demetrius  when  unsuccessful, 
but  kept  for  him  those  cities  of  Greece  with  which  he  was 
iiXtrusted  :  and  when  the  treaty  was  concluded  with  Ptole- 
my, he  went  to  Egypt  as  an  hostage.  There,  both  i-n 
hunting  and  other  exercises,  he  gave  Ptolemy  proofs  of 
his  strength  and  indefatigable  abilities.  Observing,  that 
among -Ptolemy's  wives,  Berenice  was  she  who  had  the 
greatest  pov.er,  and  was  most  eminent  for  virtue  and  un- 
derstanding:, he  attached  himself  most  to  her.  For  he  had 
a  particular  art  of  making  his  court  to  the  great,  while  he 
overlooked  those  that  were  below  him.  And  as  in  his 
whole  conduct  he  paid  great  attention  to  decency,  tempe- 
rance and  prudence,  Antigone,  vrho  was  daughter  to  Be- 
renice by  her  first  husband  Philip,  was  given  him,  in  pre- 
ference to  many  other  young  princes. 

On  this  account  he  was  held  in  greater  honour  than  ever : 
and  Antigone  proying  an  excellent  wife,  procured  him  men 

*  He  says  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  were  engaged,  because  Lysi- 
machus,  Sclucus,  Ptolemy,  Cassander,  Antigonus.  and  Demetri- 
us were  there  in  person.  This  battle  was  fought  abeut  300  years 
before  Christ. 
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r.nd  money,  which  enabled  him  to  recover  his  kingdom  of 
Epirus.     At  his  arrival  there,  his  subjects  received  him 
with  open  arms  ;  for  Neoptolemus  was  become  obnoxious 
to  the  people,  by  reason  of  his  arbitrary  and  tyrannical 
government.     Nevertheless,  Pyrrhus,  apprehending  that 
Neoptolemus  might  have  recourse  to  some  of  the  other 
kings,  came  to  an  agreement  with  him,  and  associated  him 
in  the  kingdom.     But  in  process  of  time  there  were  some 
whoprivatelysoweddissention  and  jealousies  between  them. 
Pyrrus's  chief  quarrel  with  Neoptolemus  is  said  to  have 
taken  its   rise  as  follows :   It  had  been  a  custom  for  the 
kings  of  Epirus  to  hold  an  assembly  at  Passaron,  a  place  in 
the  province  of  the  Molossians  ;  v/here,  afier  sacrificing  to 
J'jpiter  t/is  ivarrio;-,  mutual  oaths  were  taken  by  tl^em  and 
their  subjects,     The  kings  were  s^vom  to  govern  according 
to  laron,  and  the  people  to  dftnd  the  croivn  according  to  lavj. 
Both  the  kings  met  on  this  occasion,   attended  by  their 
friends,  and  after  the  ceremony,  great  presents  vvere  made 
on  all  sides.     Gelon,  who  was  very  cordially  attached  lo 
Neoptolemus,  among  the  rest, paid  his  respects  to  Pyrrhus, 
and  made  him  a  present  of  two  yoke  of  oxen.*     Myrtilus, 
one  of  this  prince's  cupbearers,  begged  them  of  him  ;  b\it 
Pyrrhus  refused  him,  and  gave  them  to  another.     Gelon 
perceiving  that  Myrtilus  took  the  disappointment  extreme- 
ly ill,  invited  himto  sup  with  him.  After  supper  he  solicited 
him  to  embrace  the  interest  of  Neoptolemus,  and  to  poison 
Pyrrhus.    Myrtilus  seemed  to  listen  to  his  suggestions  with 
satisfaction,  but  discovered  the  whole  to  his  master.  Then, 
by  his  order,  he  introduced  to  Gelon  the  chief  cupbearer 
A;eKicrate3,  as  a  person  who  was  willing  to  enter  into  the 
conspiracy  :  for  Pyrrhus  was  desirous  to  have  more  than 
one  wi:ness  to  so  black  an  enterprise.     Gelon  being  thus 
deceived,  Neoptolemus  was  deceived  v>dth  him  ;  and,  think- 
ing the  affair  in  great  forwardness,  could  not  contain  him- 
self, but  in  the  excess  of  his  joy  mentioned  it  to  his  friends. 
One  evening,  in  particular,  being  at  supper  with  his  sister 
Cadmia,  he  discovered  the  whole  design,  thinking  nobody 
else  within  hearing.     And  indeed  there  was  none  in  the 
room  but  Phsenarete,  the  wife  of  Samo:i,  chief  keeper  of 
Neoptolemus's  cattle  ;  and  she  laid  upon  a  coucii  witn  her 
face  turned  towards  the  wall,  and  seemed  to  be  asleep., 

•  This  present  w»5  eharacteristical  of  the  simplicity  of  anueat^ 
times. 

fi  2 
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She  heard,  however,  the  whole,  without  being  suspected, 
and  went  the  next  day  to  Antigone  the  vvife  of  Pyrrhus, 
and  related  to  her  all  that  she  had  heard  Neoptolemus  say 
to  his  sister.  This  was  immediately  laid  before  Pyrrhus, 
Avho  took  no  notice  of  it  for  the  present.  But,  on  occassion 
of  a  solemn  sacrifice,  he  invited  Neoptolemus  to  supper, 
and  took  that  opportunity  to  kill  him.  For  he  was  well 
assured  that  all  the  leading  men  in  Epirus  were  strongiv 
attached  to  him,  and  wanted  him  to  remove  Neoptolemus 
out  of  the  v.'ay  ;  that,  no  longer  satisfied  v.ith  a  small  share 
cf  the  kingdom,  he  might  possess  himself  of  the  whole  ; 
and  by  follovvung  his  genius,  rise  to  great  attempts.  And, 
as  they  had  nov/  a  strong  suspicion  besid"es,  that  Neopto- 
lemus was  practising  against  him,  they  thought  this  was 
the  time  to  prevent  him  by  giving  him  the  fatal  blow. 

'  In  acknowledgment  of  the  obligations  he  had  to  Bere- 
nice and  Ptolemy,  he  named  his  son  by  Antigone  Piolcmy, 
and  called  the  city  which  he  built  in  the  Chersonese  of 
Epirus,  Berenicis.  From  this  time  he  began  to  concei\e 
many  great  designs,  but  his  first  hopes  laid  hold  of  all  that 
was  near  hom.e  :  and  he  found  a  plausible  pretence  to  con- 
cern himself  in  the  affairs  of  Macedonia.  Antipator,  the 
eldest  son  of  Cassander,  had  killed  his  mother  Thessalcnica, 
and  expelled  his  brother  Alexander.  Alexander  sent  to  De- 
metrius for  succour,  and  implored  likewise  the  assistance 
of  Pyrrhus.  Demetriushavingmany  affairs  upon  his  hands, 
could  not  presently  comply  ;  but  Pyrrhus  came  and  de- 
jnanded  as  the  reward  of  his  services,  the  city  of  Nym- 
phjca,*  and  all  the  maritime  coast  of  Macedonia,  together 
with  Ambracia,  Acarrjania,  and  Amphiiochia,  which  were 
some  of  the  countries  that  did  not  originally  belong  to  the 
kingdom  of  Macedon.  The  young  prince  agreeing  ta 
the  conditions,  Pyrrhus  possessed  himself  of  these  coun- 
tries, and  secured  them  with  his  garrisons  ;  after  which 
he  went  on  conquering  the  rest  for  Alexander,  and  driving 
Antipa.tor  before  him. 

King  Lysimachus  was  well  inclined  to  give  Antipater 
assistance^  but  he  was  so  much  engaged  with  his  own  affairs, 

»  Dacier  thinks  Appollonia  might  be  called  Nymphaea  from 
Kymphxum,  a  celebrated  reck  in  its  neighbourhood.  Palmerius 
would  read  Tymphaea ;  that  being  the  name  of  a  tov.-n  in  those 
parts.  There  was  a  city  called  Nymphxum  in  the  Taiurica  Cher- 
scn€5us,  but  that  could  not  be  meant  here. 
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that  he  could  not  find  time  for  it.  RecoIIecthig,  however, 
that  Pyrrhiis  would  refuse  nothing-  to  his  friend  Ptolemy, 
he  forged  letters  in  Ptolemy's  name,  enjoining  him  to 
evacuate  Macedonia,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  three  hun- 
dred talents  from  Antipater.  But  Pyrrhus  no  sooner  open- 
ed the  letters,  than  he  perceived  the  forgery.  For,  instead 
of  the  customary  salutation,  The  father  to  his  son^  greeting, 
they  began  \\\\.\\,King  Ptolemy  to  King  Pyrrhus,  greeting. 
He  inveighed  against  Lysimachus  for  the  fraud,  but  listen- 
ed, notwithstanding,  to  proposals  of  peace  ;  and  the  three 
princes  met  to  offer  sa.crifices  on  the  occasion,  and  to  swear 
upon  the  altar  to  the  articles.  A  boar,  a  bull,  and  a  ram, 
being  led  up  as  victims,  the  ram  dropt  down  dead  of  him- 
s-elf.  The  rest  of  the  company  laughed  at  the  accident ; 
but  Theodotus  the  diviner  advised  Pyrrhus  not  to  swear, 
declaring  that  the  deity  presignified  the  death  of  one  of 
the  kings  ;  upon  which  he  refused  to  ratify  the  peace. 

Alexander's  affairs  were  thus  advantageously  settled  ;* 
nevertheless  Demetrius  came.  But  it  soon  appeared  that 
he  came  now  unrequested,  and  that  his  presence  excited 
rather  fear  than  gratitude.  When  they  had  been  a  few 
days  together,  in  mutual  distrust,  they  laid  snares  for  each 
other :  But  Demetrius  finding  the  first  opportunity,  was 
beibrehand  with  Alexander,  killed  him,  and  got  himself 
proclaimed  king  of  Macedon. 

He  had  for  a  long  time  had  subjects  of  complaint  against 
Pyrrhus,  on  account  of  the  inroads  which  he  had  made 
into  Thessaly.  Besides,  that  ambition  to  extend  their  do- 
minions, which  IS  a  distemper  natural  to  kings,  rendered 
their  neighbourhood  mutually  alarming.  These  jealousies 
increased  after  the  death  of  Deidamia.  At  last  each  having 
possessed  himself  of  part  of  Macedonia,  and  having  one 
object  in  view,  the  gaining  of  the  whole,  this  produced  of 
course  new  causes  of  contention.  Demetrius  marched  a- 
gainst  the  ^tolians,  and  reduced  them.  After  which  he 
left  Pantauchus  among  them  with  a  considerable  force, 
and  went  himself  to  seek  Pyrrhus.  Pyrrhus,  as  soon  as  he 
was  apprised  of  his  design,  went  to  meet  hirn  ;  but  taking 
a  wrong  route,  they  inadvertently  passed  each  other.  De- 
metrius entered  Epirus,  and  committed  great  ravages;  and 

*  Alexander  was  murdered  soon  after. 
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P\rrhus,  falling  in  with  Pantauchus,  gave  him  battle. 
The  dispute  v/as  warm  and  obstinate  on  both  sides,  especi- 
ally where  the  generals  fought.  For  Pantauchus,  who  in 
dexterity, courage,  and  strength,  stood  foremost  among  the 
officers  of  Demetrius,  and  withal  was  a  man  of  a  high  and 
ambitious  spirit,  challenged  Pyrrhus  to  the  combat.  And 
Pyrrhus,  who  was  behind  none  of  the  princes  of  his  time 
in  valour  and  renown,  and  who  was  desirous  to  appropriate 
to  himself  the  honours  of  Achilles,  lather  by  his  sword 
than  by  kindred,  advanced  through  the  first  lines  against 
Pantauchus.  They  began  with  the  javelin  ;  and  then 
coming  to  the  sword,  exhausted  all  that  art  or  strength 
could  supply.  Pyrrhus  received  one  wound,  and  gave  his 
adversary  two,  one  in  the  thigh,  and  the  other  in  the 
neck ;  by  which  he  overpowered  him,  and  brought  him 
to  the  ground;  but  could  not  kill  him  outright,  because 
he  was  rescued  by  his  friends.  The  Epirots  elated  with 
their  prince's  victory,  and  admiring  his  valour,  broke  in- 
to and  dispersed  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  and  pursuing 
the  fugitives,  killed  great  numbers  of  them,  and  took  five- 
thousand  prisoners. 

This  battle  did  not  so  much  excite  the  resentment  and 
hatred  of  the  Macedonians  against  Pyrrhus  for  what  they 
suffered,  as  it  inspired  them  with  an  esteem  of  his  abilities 
and  admiration  of  his  valour.  This  furnished  subject  of 
discourse  to  all  who  were  witnesses  of  his  exploits,  or  were 
engaged  against  him  in  the  action.  For  he  recalled  to  their 
minds  the  countenance,  the  swiftness,  and  motion  of  Alex- 
ander the  great ;  in  Pyrrhus  they  thought  they  saw  the 
very  image  of  his  force  and  impetuosity.  And  while  the 
other  kings  represented  that  hero  only  in  their  purple 
robes,  in  the  number  of  guards,  the  bend  of  the  neck,  and 
the  lofty  manner  of  speaking,  the  king  of  Epirus  repre- 
sented him  in  deeds  of  arms  and  personal  achievements. 
And  of  his  great  skill  in  ordering  and  drawing  up  an  army, 
we  have  proofs  in  the  writings  he  left  behind  nim.  It  is  al- 
so said,  that  Antigonus,  being  asked  **  Who  was  the  great- 
est general?"  answered,  "  Pyrrhus  would  be,  if  he  lived 
to  be  old."  Antigonus,  indeed,  spoke  only  of  the  generals 
of  his  time  :  but  Hannibal  said,  that,  of  all  the  world  had 
ever  beheld,  the  first  in  genius  and  skill  was  Pyrrhus,  Sci- 
pio  the  second,  and  himself  the  third;  as  we  have  written  in 
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the  life  of  Scipio  *.  This  was  the  only  science  he  applied 
himself  to  ;  this  was  the  subject  of  his  thoughts  and  con- 
versation :  for  he  considered  it  as  a  royal  study,  and  looked 
upon  other  arts  as  mere  trifling  amusements.  And  it  is 
reported,  that  when  he  was  asked,  "  Whether  he  thought 
Python  or  Caepliisias  the  best  musician  r"  "  Polysper- 
chon,"  said  he,  ''  is  the  general  ;"  intimating  that  this 
was  the  orjly  point  v/hich  it  became  a  king  to  inquire  into 
or  know. 

In  tiie  intercourse  of  his  life  he  was  mild  and  not  easily 
provoked,  but  ardent  and  quick  to  repay  a  kindness.  Ir "or 
this  reason  he  was  greatly  afflicted  at  the  death  of  ^Eropus. 
"  His  friend,  "he  said,j"  had  only  paid  the  tribute  to  nature, 
but  he  blamed  and  reproached  himself  for  putting  off  his 
acknowledgments,  till,  by  these  delays,  he  had  lost  the 
opportunity  of  making  any  return.  For  those  that  ov.'-e 
money,  can  pay  it  to  the  heirs  of  the  decased,  but  when 
a  return  of  kindnesses  is  not  made  to  a  person  in  his  life- 
time, it  grieves  the  heart  that  has  any  goodness  and  ho- 
nour in  it."  When  some  advised  him  to  banish  a  certain 
ill-tongued  Ambracian,  who  abused  him  behind  his  back, 
*'Let  the  fellow  stay  here,"  said  he,  "  and  speak  against 
me  to  a  few,  rather  than  ramble  about,  and  give  me  a 
bad  character  to  all  the  world."  And  some  young  men 
having  taken  great  Hberties  with  his  character  in  their 
cups,  and  being  afterwards  brought  to  answer  for  it,  he 
asked  them,  '•  Whether  they  really  had  said  such  things?" 
'•  We  did,  sir,"  ansv/ered  one  of  them,  "  and  should  have 
said  a  great  deal  more,  if  we  had  had  more  wine.".... 
Upon  which  he  laughed,  and  dismissed  them. 

After  the  death  of  Antigone,  he  married  several  v/ives 
for  the  purposes  of  interest  and  pov/er  :  namely  the  daugh- 
ter of  Autoleon,kingof  the  Psonians:  Bircenna,the  daugh- 
ter of  BardylJis,  king  of  the  lllyrians  ;  and  Lanassa,  the 
daughter  of  Agathocles  of  Syracuse,  who  brought  him  in 
dowry  the  isle  of  Coicyra,  which  her  father  had  taken.  By 
Antigone  he  had  a  son  named  Ptolemy  ;  by  Lanassa  he  had 
Alexander  ;  and  by  Bircenna,  his  youngest  son  Helenus. 
All  these  princes  had  naturally  a  turn  for  war,  and  he 
quickened  their  martial  ardour  by  giving  them  a  suitable 

*  This  is  diiTerendy  related  in  the  life  of  Flarninius.  There  it  is 
said,  that  Hann  ibal  [Aztm  Alexander  first,  Pyrrhus  secorxl,  and 
hiniself  the  third. 
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cducatioTv  from  their  infancy.  For  it  is  said,  when  he  was 
asked  by  one  of  them,  who  was  yet  a  child,  '<  To  which 
of  them  he  would  leave  his  kingdom  ?"  he  said,  ''  to  him 
who  has  the  sharpest  sword."  This  was  very  like  that 
tragical  legacy  of  Oedipus  to  his  sons  : 

The  sword's  keen  point  th'  inheritance  shall  part.* 

After  the  battle  Pyrrhus  returned  home  distinguished 
with  glory,  and  still  nwre  elevated  in  his  sentiments.  The 
Epircts  having  given  him  on  this  occasion  the  name  of 
Eagle,  he  said,  "  If  I  am  an  eagle,  you  have  made  me 
one  :  for  it  is  upon  your  arms,  upon  your  wings,  that  I 
have  risen  so  high." 

Soon  after,  having  intelligence  that  Demetrius  lay  dan- 
gerously ill,  he  suddenly  entered  Macedonia,!  intending 
only  an  inroad  to  pillage  the  country.  But  he  was  very 
near  seizing  the  whole,  and  taking  the  kingdom  without 
a  blow.  For  he  pushed  forward  as  far  as  Edessa  without 
meeting  with  any  resistance  :  on  the  contrary,  many  of  the 
inhabitants  repaired  to  his  camp  and  joined  him.  The 
danger  awaked  Demetrius,  and  made  him  act  above  his 
strength.  His  friends  too,  and  officers  quickly  assembled 
a  good  body  of  troops,  and  moved  forward  with  great  spi- 
rit and  vigour  against  Pyrrhus.  But  as  he  came  only  v/ith 
a  design  to  plunder,  he  did  not  stand  to  receive  them.  He 
lost  however,  a  considerable  number  of  men  in  his  retreat, 
for  the  Macedonians  harassed  his  rear  all  the  way 

Demetrius,  though  he  had  driven  out  Pyrrhus  with  so 
much  ease,  was  far  from  slighting  and  despising  him  after- 
wards. But  as  he  meditated  great  things  and  had  deter- 
mined to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his  paternal  kingdom  with 
an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  and  five  hundred  sail 
of  ships,  he  thought  it  not  prudent  either  to  embroil  him- 
self with  Pyrrhus,  or  to  leave  behind  him  so  dangerous  a 
neighbour.  And  as  he  was  not  at  leisure  to  continue  the 
war  with  him,  he  concluded  a  percc,  that  he  might  turn 
his  arms  with  more  security  against  the  other  kin^s  \  The 
designs  of  Demetrius  were  soon  discovered  by  this  peace, 

*  Phenissae  of  Euripides,  ver.  68. 

t  In  the  third  }  ear  of  the  hundred  and  twenty-third  Olympiad, 
two  hundred  and  eight)  -four  years  before  Christ. 
\  Selucus,  Ptolemy,  and  Lysimachus. 
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and  by  the  greatness  of  his  preparations.  The  kinjs  were 
alarmed,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  Pyrrhus  with  letters,  ex- 
pressing their  astonishment,  that  he  neglected  this  oppor- 
tunity to  make  war  upon  Demetrius.  They  represented 
with  how  much  ease  he  might  drive  him  out  of  ^Macedonia, 
tlius  engaged  as  he  was  in  many  troublesome  enterprises  ; 
instead  of  which,  he  waited  till  Demetrius  had  dispatched 
all  his  other  affairs,  and  was  grown  so  much  more  power- 
f\jl  as  to  be  able  to  bring  the  war  to  his  own  doors,  and  to 
put  him  under  the  necessity  of  fighting  for  the  altars  of  his 
gods  and  the  sepulchres  of  his  ancestors  in  Molossia  itself: 
and  this  too,  wdien  he  had  just  been  deprived  by  Demetri- 
us of  the  isle  of  Corey  ra,  together  with  his  wife.  For  La- 
nassa  having  her  complaints  against  Pyrrhus,  for  paying 
more  attention  to  his  other  wives,  though  barbarians,  than 
to  her,  had  retired  to  Corcyra ;  and  wanting  to  marry  a- 
nother  king,  invited  Demetrius  to  receive  her  hand,  know- 
ing him  to  be  more  inclined  to  marriage  than  any  of  the 
neighbouring  princes.  Accordingly  he  sailed  to  the  isl- 
and, married  Lanassa,  and  left  a  garrison  in  the  city. 

The  kings,  at  the  same  time  that  they  WTote  these  let- 
ters to  Pyrrhus,  took  the  field  themselves  to  harass  De- 
metrius, who  delayed  his  expedition,  and  continued  his  pre- 
parations. Ptolemy  put  to  sea  with  a  great  fleet,  and  drew 
oft  many  of  the  Grecian  cities.  Lysimachus  entered  the 
upper  iMacedonia  from  Thrace,  and  ravaged  the  country. 
And  Pyrrhus  taking  up  arms  at  the  same  time,  marched 
against  Beroea,  expecting  that  Demetrius  would  go  to  meet 
Lysimachus,  and  leave  the  lower  Macedonia  unguarded  ; 
which  fell  out  accordingly.  The  night  before  he  set  out, 
he  dreamed  that  Alexander  the  Great  called  him,  and  that 
when  he  came  to  him  he  found  him  sick  in  bed,  but  was 
received  with  many  obUging  expressions  of  friendship,  and 
a  promise  of  sudden  assistance.  Pyrrhus  said,  "  How  can 
you.  Sir,  who  are  sick,  be  able  to  assist  me?"  Alexan- 
der answered,  *'  I  will  doit  with  my  name  ?"  and  at  the 
same  time,  he  mounted  a  Nisaean  horse,*  and  seemed  to 
lead  the  w^ay. 

Pyrrhus,  greatly  encouraged  by  this  vision,  advanced 
with  the  utmost  expedition,  and  having  traversed  the  inter- 

*  Nissea  was  a  province  near  the  Caspian  sea,  which  Strabo  tells 
us  was  famous  for  its  breed  cf  horses,  The  kings  of  persia  used  to 
provide  themselves  there.     Strabo,  lib.  xi. 
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mediate  countries,  came  before  Bercea  and  took  it.    There 
he  fixed  his  head-quarters,  and  reduced  the  other  cities 
by  his  generals.     When  Demetrius  received  intelligence 
of  this,  and  perceived  moreover,  a  spirit  of  mutiny  among 
the  Macedonians  in  his  camp,  he  was  afraid  to  proceed 
farther,  lest  when  they  came  in  sight  of  a  Macedonian 
prince,  and  one  of  an  illustrious  character  too,  they  should 
revolt  to  him.     He  therefore  turned  back,  and  led  them 
against  Pyrrhus,  who  was  a  stranger,  and  the  object  of  their 
hatred.     Upon  his  encamping  near  Bercsa,  many  inhabi- 
tants of  that  place  mixed  Vvith  his  soldiers,  and  highly  ex- 
tolled Pyrrhus.     They  represented  him  as  a  man  invinci- 
cible  in  arms,  of  uncommon  magnanimity,  and  one  who 
treated  those  who  fell  into  his  hands  with  great  gentleness 
and  humanity.     There  were  also  some  of  Pyrrhus's  emis- 
saries, who,  pretending  themselves  Macedonians  observed 
to  Demetrius 's  men,  that  then  was  the  time  to  get  free 
from  his  cruel  yoke,  and  to  embrace  the  interests  of  Pyrr- 
hus, who  was  a  popular  man  and  who  loved  a  soldier.    Af- 
ter this,  the  greatest  part  of  the  army  was  in  a  ferment, 
and  they  cast  their  eyes  around  for  Pyrrhus.     It  happen- 
ed that  he  was  then  without  his  helmet  ;  but  recollecting 
himself,  he  soon  put  it  on  again,   and  was  immediately 
known  by  his  lofty  plume  and  his  crestof  goats  horns.*  Ma- 
ny of  the  Macedonians  now  ran  to  him  and  begged  him  to 
give  them  the  word  ;t  v/hile  others  crowned  themselves 
with  branches  of  oak,  because  they  saw  them  worn  by  his 
men.     Some  had  even  the  confidence  to  tell  Demetrius, 
that  the  most  prudent  part  he  could  take,  would  be  to  with- 
draw, and  lay  down  the  government.    As  he  found  the  mo- 
tions of  the  army  agreeable  to  this  sort  of  discourse,  he  was 
terrified  and  made  off  privately,  disguised  in  a  mean  cloak, 
and  a  common  Macedonian  hat.    Pyrrhus,  upon  this,  be- 
came master  of  the  camp  without  striking  a  blow,  and  was 
proclaimed  king  of  Macedonia. 

Lysimachus  made  his  appearance  soon  after,  and,  pre- 
tending that  he  had  contributed  equally  to  the  flight  of 

*  Alexander  the  Great  is  represented  on  his  medals  with  such  a 
crest.  The  goat,  indeed,  was  the  symbol  of  the  khigdom  of  Mace- 
don.  The  prophet  Daniel  uses  it  as  such.  The  original  of  that 
symbol  may  be  found  in  Justin, 

t    e'f>3>i,t*af  7rg«o-rgsp^«)»T«ts  ecirsiv 

<rvv7r,^x  may  signify  tbe  nxord,  because  it  helps  to  keep  the  sol- 
diers together. 
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Demetrius,  demanded  his  share  of  the  kingdom.  Pyrrhus, 
as  he  thought  himself  not  sufficiently  established  amon^ 
the  Macedonians,  but  rather  in  a  dubious  situation,  accept- 
ed the  proposal :  and  they  divided  the  cities  and  provinces 
between  them.  This  partition  seemed  to  be  of  service  for 
the  present,  and  prevented  their  going  directly  to  war; 
but  soon  after  they  found  it  the  beginning-  of  perpetual 
complaints  and  quarrels,  instead  of  a  perfect  reconciliation. 
For  how  is  it  possible  that  they  whose  ambition  is  not  to  be 
terminated  by  seas  and  mountains  and  uninhabitable  de- 
serts, whose  thirst  of  dominion  is  not  to  be  confined  by  the 
bounds  that  part  Europe  and  Asia,  should,  when  so  near 
each  other,  and  joined  in  one  lot,  sit  down  contented,  and 
abstain  from  mutual  injuries  ?  Undoubtedly  they  are  al- 
ways at  war  in  their  hearts,  having  the  seeds  of  perfidy  and 
envy  there.  As  for  the  names  of  peace  and  war,  they  apply 
them  occasionally,  like  money,  to  their  use,  not  to  the 
purposes  of  justice.  And  they  actwithmuch  moreprobity 
when  they  professedly  make  war,  than  when  they  sanctify  a 
short  truce,  and  cessation  of  mutual  injuries,  v.ith  the 
names  of  justice  and  friendship.  Pyrrhus  was  a  proof  of 
this.  For  opposing  Demetrius  again,  when  his  affairs  be- 
gan to  be  a  little  re-established,  and  checking  his  power, 
which  seemed  to  be  recovering,  as  it  were  from  a  great 
illness,  he  marched  to  the  assistance  of  the  Grecians,  and 
went  in  person  to  Athens.  He  ascended  into  the  citadel, 
and  sacrificed  to  the  goddess  ;  after  which  he  came  do^-n 
into  the  city  the  same  day,  and  thus  addressed  the  peo- 
ple ;  "  I  think  myself  happy  in  this  testimony  of  the  kind 
regard  of  the  Athenians,  and  of  the  confidence  they  put  in 
me;  I  advise  them,  however,  as  they  tender  their  safety, 
never  to  admit  another  king  within  their  walls,  but  to  shut 
their  gates  against  all  that  shall  desire  it."* 

Soon  after  this  he  concluded  a  peace  with  Demetrius  : 
And  yet  Demetrius  was  no  sooner  passed  into  Asia,  than 
Pyrrhus  at  the  instigation  of  Lysimachus,  drew  off  Thessa- 
ly  from  its  allegiance, and  attacked  his  garrisons  in  Greece. 
He  found,  indeed,  the  Macedonians  better  subjects  in  time 
of  war  than  in  peace,  besides  that  he  himself  was  more  fit 
for  action  than  repose.     iVt  last  Demetrius  being  entirely 

*  The  Athenians  followed  his  advice,  and  drove  out  Demetrius^ 
garrison. 
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defeated  in  Syria,  Lysimachus,  who  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  that  quarter,  nor  any  other  affairs  to  engage  him, 
immediately  turned  his  forces  against  i^yrrhus,  who  lay  in 
quarters  at  Edessa.  Upon  his  arrival,  he  fell  upon  one  of 
the  king's  convoys,  and  took  it,  by  which  he  greatly  dis- 
tressed his  troops  for  want  of  provisions.  Besides  this,  he 
corrupted  the  principal  Macedonians  by  his  letters  and 
emissaries,  reproaching  them  for  choosing  for  their  sove- 
reign a  stranger,  whose  ancestors  had  always  been  subject 
to  the  Macedonians,  while  they  expelled  the  friends  and 
companions  of  Alexander.  As  the  majority  listened  to 
these  suggestions,  Pyrrhus,  fearing  the  event,  withdrew 
w^ith  his  Epirots  and  auxiliary  forces,  and  so  lost  Macedo- 
nia in  the  same  manner  he  had  gained  it.  Kings,  there- 
fore, have  no  reason  to  blame  the  people  for  changing  for 
interest,  since  in  that  they  do  but  imitate  their  masters, 
who  are  patterns  of  treachery  and  perfidiousness,  and  who 
think  that  man  most  capable  of  serving  them,  who  pays 
the  least  regard  to  honesty. 

When  Pyrrhus  had  thus  retired  into  Epirus,  and  left 
Macedonia,  he  had  a  fair  occasion  given  him  by  fortune 
to  enjoy  himself  in  quiet,  and  to  go  vera  his  own  kingdom 
in  peace.  Bat  he  was  persuaded,  that  neither  to  annoy 
others,  nor  to  be  annoyed  by  them,  was  a  life  insufferably 
languishing  and  tedious.  Like  Achilles  lie  could  not  en- 
dure inaction  : 

He  pin'd  in  dull  repose  ;  his  head  indignant 

Bade  the  scene  change  to  war,  to  wounds,  and  death. 

His  anxiety  for  fresh  employment  was  relieved  as  follows  : 
The  Romans  were  then  at  war  with  the  Tarentines.  The 
latter  were  not  able  to  support  the  dispute,  and  yet  the  bold 
and  turbulent  harangues  of  their  leadnig  men  would  not 
suffer  them  to  put  an  end  to  it.  They  resolved,  therefore, 
to  call  in  Pyrrhus,  and  put  their  forces  under  his  command; 
there  being  no  other  prince  who  had  then  so  much  leisure, 
or  was  so  able  a  general.  The  oldest  and  most  sensible  of 
the  citizens  opposed  this  measure,  but  were  overborne  by 
the  noise  and  violence  of  the  multitude  ;  and  when  they 
saw  this,  they  no  longer  attended  the  assemblies.  But  there 
was  a  worthy  man.  named  Meton,  who,  on  the  day  that  the 
decree  was  to  be  ratified,  after  the  people  had  taken  their 
seats,  came  into  the  assembly,  with  an  air  of  intoxication, 
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having,  like  persons  in  that  condition,  a  withered  garland 
upon  his  head,  a  torch  in  his  hand,  and  a  woman  playing 
on  the  flute  before  him.  As  no  decorum  can  well  be  ob- 
served by  a  crowd  of  people  in  a  free  state,  some  clapped 
their  hands,  others  laughed,  but  nobody  pretended  to  stop 
him.  On  the  contrary,  they  called  upon  the  v/oman  to 
play,  and  him  to  come  forward  and  sing.  Silence  being 
made,  he  said,  "  Men  of  Tarentum,  ye  do  extremely  well 
to  suffer  those  who  have  a  mind  to  it,  to  play  and  be 
merry,  while  they  may  ;  and,  if  you  are  wise,  you  will 
all  now  enjoy  the  same  liberty  :  for  you  must  have  other 
business,  and  another  kind  of  life,  when  Pyrrhus  once 
enters  your  city."  This  address  made  a  great  impression 
upon  the  Tarentines,  and  a  whisper  of  assent  ran  through 
the  assembly.  But  some  fearing  that  they  should  be  deli- 
vered up  to  the  Romans,  if  peace  were  made,  reproached 
the  people  with  so  tamely  suffering  themselves  to  be  made 
a  jest  of,  and  insulted  by  a  drunkard  ;  and  then  turning 
upon  Meton,  they  thrust  him  out.  The  decree  thus  being 
confirmed,  they  sent  ambassadors  to  Epirus,  not  only  in 
the  name  of  the  Tarentines,  but  of  the  other  Greeks  in 
Italy,  v/ith  presents  to  Pyrrhus,   and  orders  to  tell  him, 

That  they  wanted  a  general  of  ability  and  character 

As  for  troops,  he  would  find  a  large  supply  of  them  up- 
on the  spot,  from  the  Liicanians,  the  Messapians,  the 
Samnites,  and  Tarentines,  to  the  amount  of  twenty  thou- 
sand hoi'se,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  foot." 
These  promises  not  only  elevated  Pyrrhus,  but  raised  in 
the  Epirots  a  strong  inclination  to  the  war. 

There  was  then  at  the  court  of  Pyrrhus,  a  Thessalian 
named  Cineas  a  man  of  sound  sense,  and  who  having  been 
a  disciple  of  Dem.osthenes,  was  the  only  orator  of  his  time 
that  presented  his  hearers  with  a  lively  image  of  the  force 
and  spirit  of  that  great  master.  This  man  had  devoted 
himself  to  Pyrrhus,  and  in  all  the  embassies  he  was  em- 
ployed in,  confirmed  that  saying  of  Euripides  : 

The  gates  that  steel  exclude,  resistless  eloquence  shall  enter. 

■  This  made  Pyrrhus  say,  "  That  Cineas  had  gained  him 
more  cities  by  his  address,  than  he  had  won  by  his  arms  ;" 
and  he  continued  to  heap  honours  and  employments  upon 
him.  Cineas  now  seeing  Pyrrhus  intent  upon  his  prepara- 
tions for  Italy,  took  an  opportunity,  when  he  saw  him  at 
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leisure,  to  draw  him  into  the  following  conversation  :  The 
Romans  have  the  reputation  of  being  excellent  soldiers, 
and  have  the  command  of  many  warlike  Rations  ;  if  it 
please  Heaven  that  we  conquer  them,  what  use,  Sir,  shall 
we  make  of  our  victory?"  "  Cineas,"  replied  the  king, 
*'  your  question  answers  itself.  When  the  Romans  are 
once  subdued,  there  is  no  town,  whether  Greek  or  bar- 
barian, in  all  the  country  that  will  dare  oppose  us;  but 
we  shall  immediately  be  masters  of  all  Italy,  whose  great- 
ness, power,  and  importance,  no  man  knows  better  than 
you."  Cineas,  after  a  short  pause,  continued:  "  But, 
after  we  have  conquered  Italy,  what  shall  we  do  next. 
Sir?"  Pyrrhus,  not  yet  perceiving  his  drift,  replied, 
<*  There  is  Sicily  very  near,  and  stretches  out  her  arms 
to  receive  us,  a  fruitful  and  populous  island,  and  easy  to 
be  taken.  For  Agathocles  was  no  sooner  gone,  than  fac- 
tion and  anarchy  prevailed  among  her  cities,  and  every 
thing  is  kept  in  confusion  by  her  turbulent  demagogues." 
"  What  you  say,  my  prince,"  said  Cineas,  "is  very  pro*^ 
bable :  but  is  the  taking  of  Sicily  to  conclude  our  expedi- 
tions?" **  Far  from  it,"  answered  Pyrrhus,  "  forif  Hea- 
ven grant  us  success  in  this,  that  success  shall  only  be  the 
prelude  to  greater  things.  Who  can  forbear  Libya  and 
Carthage,,  then  within  reach  ?  which  Agathocles,  even 
when  he  fled  in  a  clandestine  manner  from  Syracuse,  and 
crossed  the  sea  with  a  few  ships  only,  had  almost  made 
himself  m.aster  of.  And  when  we  have  made  such  con- 
quests, who  can  pretend  to  say  that  any  of  our  enemies, 
who  are  now  so  insolent,  will  think  of  resisting  us  ?"  *'  To 
be  sure,"  said  Cineas,  they  will  not ;  for  it  is  clear  that  so 
much  power  will  enable  you  to  recover  Macedonia,  and 
to  establish  yourself  uncontested  sovereign  of  Greece. 
But  when  we  have  conquered  all,  what  are  we  to  do  then?" 
"  Why  then,  my  friend,"  said  Pyrrhus,  laughing,  "  we 
will  take  our  ease,  and  drink  and  be  merry."  Cineas, 
having  brought  him  thus  far,  replied,  "  And  what  hin- 
ders us  from  drinking  and  taking  our  ease  now,  v.'hen 
we  have  already  those  things  in  our  hands,  at  which  we 
propose  to  arrive  through  seas  of  blood,  through  infinite 
toils  and  dangers^  through  innumerable  calamities  which 
we  must  both  cause  and  suffer?" 
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This  discourse  of  Cineas  gave  Pyrrhus  pain,  but  produc- 
ed no  reformation.  He  saw  the  certain  happiness  which 
he  gave  up,  but  was  not  able  to  forego  the  hopes  that  flat- 
tered his  desire.  In  the  first  place,  therefore,  he  sent 
Cineas  to  Tarentum  vrith  three  thousand  foot ;  from 
whence  there  arrived,  soon  after,  a  great  number  of  galleys 
transports,  and  flat-bottomed  boats,  on  board  of  which  he 
put  twenty  elephants,  three  thousand  horse, tvventy  thou- 
sand foot,  two  thousand  archers,  and  five  hundred  sHngers; 
When  all  was  ready,  he  set  sail ;  but  as  soon  as  he  was 
got  into  the  midst  of  the  Ionian,  he  was  attacked  by  a 
violent  wind  at  north,  which  was  unusual  at  that  season. 
The  storm  raged  terribly,  but  by  the  skill  and  extraordina- 
ry efforts  of  his  pilots  and  mariners,  his  ship  made  the 
Italian  shore,  with  infinite  labour,  and  beyond  all  expecta- 
tion. The  rest  of  the  fleet  could  not  hold  their  course,  but 
were  dispersed  far  and  wide.  Some  of  the  ships  were 
quite  beaten  ofl^  from  the  coast  of  Italy,  and  driven  into  the 
Libyan  and  Sicilian  sea  :  others  not  being  able  to  double 
the  Cape  of  Japygia,  were  overtaken  by  the  night  :  and,  a 
great  and  boisterous  sea  driving  them  upon  a  difficult  and 
rocky  shore,  they  were  all  in  the  utmost  distress.  The 
king's  ship,  indeed,  by  its  size  and  strength,  resisted  the 
force  of  the  waves,  while  the  v^^ind  blue  from  the  sea  :  but 
that  coming  about,  and  blov/ing  directly  from  the  shore, 
the  ship,  as  she  stood  with  her  head  against  it,  was  in  dan- 
ger of  opening  by  the  shocks  she  received.  And  yet  to  be 
driven  off  again  into  a  tempestuous  sea,  while  the  wind 
continually  shifted  from  point  to  point,  seemed  the  most 
dreadful  case  of  all.  In  this  extremity  Pyrrhus  threv/ 
himself  overboard,  and  was  immediately  followed  by  his 
friends  and  guards,  who  strove  which  should  give  him.  the 
best  assistance.  But  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the 
roaring  and  resistance  of  the  v.'aves,  which  beat  upon  the 
shore,  and  were  driven  back  with  equal  violence,  rendered. 
it  extremely  difficult  to  save  him.  At  last,  by  day-break  the 
wind  being  considerably  fallen,  with  much  trouble  he  got 
ashore,  greatly  weakened  in  body,  but  with,  a  strength  and 
firmness  of  mind  which  bravely  combated  the  distress.. 
At  the  same  time  the  Messapians,  on  whose  coast  he  was 
cast,  ran  down  to  give  them  all  the  succour  in  their  powen 
They  also  met  with  some  other  of  his  vessels  that  had 
weathered  the  storm,  in  which  were  a  small  number  q£ 
c   2L 
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horse,  not  quite  two  thousand  foot,  and  two  elephants,. 
With  these  Pyrrhus  marched  to  Tarentum. 

When  Cineas  was  informed  of  this,  he  drew  out  his 
forces,  and  went  to  meet  him.  Pyrrhus,  upon  his  arrival 
at  Tarentum,  did  not  choose  to  have  recourse  to  compulsion 
at  first,  nor  to  do  any  thing  against  the  inclination  of  the 
inhabitants,  till  his  ships  were  safe  arrived,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  his  forces  collected.  But,  after  this,  seeing  the 
Tarentines,  so  far  from  being  in  a  condition  to  defend 
others,  that  they  M'ould  not  even  defend  themselves,  except 
they  w^ere  driven  to  it  by  necessity  ;  and  that  they  sat  still 
at  home,  and  spent  their  time  about  the  baths  or  in  feasting 
and  idle  talk,  as  expecting  that  he  would  fight  for  them  ; 
he  shut  up  the  places  of  exercise  andthe  walks,  where  they 
used,  as  they  sauntered  along,  to  conduct  the  war  with 
words.  He  also  put  a  stop  to  their  unseasonable  entertain- 
ments, revels,  and  diversions.  Instead  of  these  he  called 
them  to  arms,  and  in  his  musters  and  reviews  was  severe 
and  inexorable  ;  so  that  many  of  them  quitted  the  place  y 
for  being  unaccustomed  to  be  under  command,  they  call- 
ed that  a  slavery  w^hich  was  not  a  life  of  pleasure. 

He  now  received  intelligence  that  Lsevinus,  the  Roman- 
consul,  was  coming  against  him  with  a  great  amiy,  and 
ravaging  Lucaniaby  the  way.  And  though  the  confede- 
rates were  not  come  up,  yet  looking  upon  it  as  a  disgrace 
to  sit  still  and  see  the  enemy  approach  still  nearer,  he  took 
the  field  with  the  troops  he  had.  But  first  he  sent  a  herald 
to  the  Romans,  with  proposals,  before  they  came  to  ex- 
tremities, to  terminate  their  differences  amicably  with  the 
Greeks  in  Italy,  by  taking  him  for  the  mediator  and  um- 
pire. Laevinus  answered,  "That  the  Romans  neither 
accepted  Pyrrhus  as  a  mediator,  nor  feared  him  as  an 
enemy."  Whereupon,  he  marched  forv,fard,  and  en- 
camped upon  the  plain  between  the  cities  of  Pandosia  and 
Heraclea :  and  having  notice  that  the  Romans  were  near, 
and  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  Siris,  he  rode  up  to 
the  river  to  take  a  view  of  them.  W^hen  he  saw  the  order 
'oftheir  troops,  the  appointment  of  their  watches,  andthe 
regularity  of  their  whole  encampment,  he  was  struck  with- 
admiration,  and  said  to  a  friend  who  was  by,  "  IMegacles, 
the  disposition  of  these  barbarians  has  nothing  of  the 
barbarian  in  it  :  we  shall  see  whether  the  rest  will  answer 
it."     He  now  became  solicitous  for  the  event,  and  de- 
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teiTnlning  to  wait  for  the  allies,  set  a  guard  upon  the  river, 
to  oppose  the  Romans  if  they  should  endeavour  to  pass  it. 
The  Romans,  on  their  part,  hastening  to  prevent  the  com- 
ing up  of  those  forces,  which  he  had  resolved  to  wait  for, 
attempted  the  passage.  The  infantry  took  to  the  fords, 
and  the  cavalry  got  over  wherever  they  could:  so  that 
the  Greeks  were  afraid  of  being  surrounded,  and  retreat- 
ed to  their  main  body. 

Pyrrhus,  greatly  concerted  at  this,  ordered  his  foot- 
officers  to  draw  up  the  forces,  and  to  stand  to  their  arms  ; 
while  he  advanced  with  the  horse,  who  were  about  three 
thousand,  in  hopes  of  finding  the  Romans  yet  busied  in  the 
passage,  and  dispersed  without  any  order.  But  when  he 
saw  a  great  number  of  shields  glittering  above  the  M'ater, 
and  the  horse  preserving  their  ranks  as  they  passed,  he  clos^ 
ed  his  own  ranks  and  began  the  attack.  Beside  his  being 
distinguished  by  the  beauty  and  lustre  of  his  arms,  which 
were  of  very  curious  fabric,  he  performed  acts  of  valour 
worthy  the  great  reputation  he  had  acquired.  For,  though 
he  exposed  his  person  in  the  hottest  of  the  engagement,  and 
ch?.rged  with  the  greatest  vigour,  he  was  never  in  the  least 
disturbed,  nor  lost  his  presence  of  mind ;  but  gave  his 
orders  as  coolly  as  if  he  had  been  out  of  the  action,  and 
moved  to  this  side  or  that  as  occasion  required,  to  support 
his  men  where  he  saw  them  maintaining  an  unequal  fight. 

Leonatus  of  Macedon  observed  an  Italian  horseman  very- 
intent  upon  Pyrrhus,  changing  his  post  as  he  did,  and  re- 
gulated all  his  motions  by  his.  Whereupon  he  rode  up, 
and  said  to  him,  *'  Do  you  see,  Sir,  that  barbarian  upon 
the  black  horse  with  white  feet  ?  he  seems  to  meditate 
some  great  and  dreadful  design.  He  keeps  you  in  his 
eye  ;  full  of  fire  and  spirit,  he  singles  you  out,  and  takes 
no  notice  of  any  body  else.  Therefore  be  on  your  guard 
against  him."  Pyrrhus  ansv/ered,  "  It  is  impossible, 
Leonatus,  to  avoid  our  destiny.  But  neither  this  nor  any 
other  Italian  shall  have  much  satisfaction  in  engaging 
with  me."  While  they  were  yet  speaking,  the  Italiari 
levelled  his  spear,  and  spurred  his  horse  against  Pyrrhus.. 
He  missed  the  king,  but  run  his  horse  through,  asLeonatas 
did  the  Italian's  the  same  moment,  so  that  both  horses 
fell  together.  Pyrrhus  was  carried  off  by  his  friends 
who  gathered  round  him,  and  killed  the  Italian,  who 
Jfought  to  the  very  last..    This  brave  miin  had  the  com- 
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mand  of  a  troop  of  horse  ;  Ferentiim  was  the  place  of  his 
birth,  and  his  name  Oplacus. 

This  made  Pyrrhus  more  cautious.  And  now  seeing 
his  cavahy  give  ground,  he  sent  his  infantry  orders  to  ad- 
vance, and  formed  them  ab  soon  as  they  came  up.  Then 
giving  his  robe  and  his  arms  to  Megacles  one  of  his  friends, 
he  disguised  himself  in  his,  and  proceeded  to  the  charge. 
The  Romans  received  him  with  great  firmness,  and  the 
success  of  the  battle  remained  long  undecided.  It  is  even 
said,  that  each  army  was  broken  and  gave  way  seven  times, 
and  rallied  as  often.  He  changed  his  arms  very  seasonably, 
for  that  saved  his  life  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  had  nearly 
ruined  his  affairs,  and  lost  him  the  victory.  Many  aimed 
at  Megacles  ;  but  the  man  v/ho  first  wounded  him  and 
brought  him  to  the  ground,  v/as  named  Dexous.  Dexous 
seized  his  helmet  and  his  robe,  and  rode  up  to  Lievinus, 
showing  the  spoils,  and  crying  out  that  he  had  slain  Pyrr- 
hus.  The  spoils  being  passed  from  rank  to  rank,  as  it  were 
in  triumph,  the  Roman  army  shouted  for  joy,  while  that  of 
the  Greeks  was  struck  with  grief  and  consternation.  This 
held  till  Pyrrhus,  apprised  of  Avhat  had  happened,  rocle 
about  the  army  uncovered,  stretching  out  his  hand  to  his 
soldiers,  and  giving  them  to  know  him  by  his  voice.  At 
last  the  Romans  were  worsted  chiefly  by  means  of  the 
elephants  :  For  the  horses,  before  they  came  near  them, 
were  frightened,  and  ran  back  with  their  riders  ;  and 
Pyrrhus  commanding  his  Thessalian  cavalry  to  fall  upon 
them  while  in  this  disorder,  they  were  routed  with  great 
slaughter.  Dionysius  writes,  that  near  fifteen  thousand 
Romans  fell  in  this  batle  ;  but  Hieronymus  makes  the" 
number  only  seven  thousand.  On  Pyrrhus's  side  Diony- 
sius says,  there  were  thirteen  thousand  killed  ;  Hierony- 
mus, not  quite  four  thousand.  Among,  these,  however, 
were  the  most  valuable  of  his  friends  and  oHicers,  whose 
services  he  had  made  great  use  of,  and  in  v/hom  he  had 
placed  the  highest  confidence. 

Pyrrhus  immediately  entered  the  Roman  camp,  which 
he  found  deserted.  He  gained  over  many  cities  which  had 
been  in  alliance  with  Rome,  and  laid  waste  the  territories 
of  others.  Nay,  he  advanced  to  within  thirty-seven  raile3 
of  Rome  itself.  The  Lucanians  and  the  Samnites  joined 
him  after  the  battle,  and  were  reproved  for  their  delay  ; 
but  it  was  plain  that  he  was  greatly  eleyated  and  delighted 
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with  having  defeated  so  powerful  an  army  of  Romans 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Tarentines  only. 

The  Romans,  on  this  occasion,  did  not  take  the  com- 
mand from  Laevinus,  though  Caius  Fabricius  is  reported 
to  have  said, "  That  the  Romans  were  not  overcome  by 
the  Epirots,  but  L3evinus  by  Pyrrhus :  "  intimating, 
that  the  defeat  was  owing  to  the  inferiority  of  the  general, 
not  of  his  troops.  Then  raising  new  levies,  filling  up 
their  legions,  and  talking  in  a  lofty  and  menacing  tone 
about  the  war,  they  struck  Pyrrhus  with  amazement.  He 
thought  proper,  therefore,  to  send  an  em.bassy  to  them  fii*st, 
to  try  whether  they  were  disposed  to  peace  ;  being  satis- 
fied that  to  take  the  city,  and  make  an  absolute  conquest, 
was  an  undertaking  of  too  much  difficulty  to  be  effected 
by  such  an  army  as  his  was  at  that  time  ;  whereas,  if  he 
could  bring  them  to  terms  of  accommodation,  and  coh- 
clude  a  peace  with  them,  it  would  be  very  glorious  for 
him  after  such  a  victory. 

Cineas,  who  was  sent  with  this  commission,  applied  to 
the  great  men,  and  sent  them  and  their  wives  presents  in 
his  master's  name.  But  they  all  refused  them  ;  the  women 
as  well  as  the  men,  declaring,  "  That  when  Rome  had 
publicly  ratified  a  treaty  with  the  King,  they  should  then 
on  their  parts  be  ready  to  give  him  every  mark  of  their 
friendship  and  respect."  And  though  Cineas  made  a 
very  engaging  speech  to  the  senate,  and  used  many  argu^ 
ments  to  induce  them  to  close  with  him,  yet  they  lent  not 
a  willing  ear  to  his  propositions,  notwithstanding  that 
Pyrrhus  offered  to  restore,  without  ransom,  the  prisoners 
he  had  made  in  the  battle,  and  promised  to  sssist  them  in 
the  conquest  of  Italy,  desiiing  nothing  in  return  but  their 
friendship  for  himself,  and  security  for  the  Tarentines. 
Some,  indeed,  seemed  inclined  to  peace,  urging  that  they 
had  already  lost  a  great  battle,  and  had  a  still  greater  to 
expect,  since  Pyrrhus  was  joined  by  several  nations  in  Italy. 
There  v/as  then  an  illustrious  Roman,  Appius  Claudius  by 
name,  who,  on  account  of  his  great  age  and  the  loss  of  his 
Eight,  had  declined  all  attendance  to  public  business.  But 
when  he  heard  of  the  embassy  from  Pyrrhus,  and  the  report 
prevailed  that  the  senate  was  going  to  vote  for  the  peace, 
he  could  not  contain  himself,  but  ordered  his  servants  to 
take  him  up,  and  carry  him  in  his  chair  through  thQforv.7n 
to  the  senate-house,  Vvlien  he  was  brought  to  the  door,  his 
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sons  and  sons-in-law  received  him,  and  led  him  into  the 
senate.  A  respectful  silence  was  observed  by  the  whole 
body  on  his  appearance  ;  and  he  delivered  his  sentiments 
in  the  following  terms :  *•  Hitherto  I  have  regarded  ray" 
blindness  as  a  misfortune,  but  now,  Romans,  I  wish  I  had 
been  as  deaf  as  I  am  blind  ;  for  then  I  should  not  have 
heard  of  your  shameful  counsels  and  decrees  so  ruinous" 
to  the  glory  of  Rome.  Where  now  are  your  speeches  so 
much  echoed  about  the  world,  that  if  Alexander  the 
Great  had  come  into  Italy,  when  we  were  young,  and 
your  fathers  in  the  vigour  of  their  age,  he  v/ould  not  now 
be  celebrated  as  invincible,  but  either  by  his  flight  or  his 
fall  would  have  added  to  the  glory  of  Rome  ?  You  now 
show  the  vanity  and  folly  of  that  boast,  while  you  dread 
the  Chaonians  and  Molossians,  who  were  ever  a  prey  to  the 
Macedonians,  and  tremble  at  the  name  of  Pyrrhus,  who 
has  all  his  life  been  paying  his  court  to  one  of  the  guards 
of  that  Alexander.  At  present  he  v/anders  about  Italy, 
not  so  much  to  succour  the  Greeks  here,  as  to  avoid  his 
enemies  at  home  ;  and  he  promises  to  procure  us  the 
empire  of  this  country  with  those  forces  which  could  not 
enable  him  to  keep  a  small  part  of  Macedonia.  Do  not 
expect,  then,  to  get  rid  of  him,  by  entering  into  alliance 
with  him.  That  step  will  only  open  a  door  to  many  invad- 
ers. For  who  is  there  that  will  not  despise  you,  and 
think  you  an  easy  conquest,  if  Pyrrhus  not  only  escapes 
unpunished  for  his  insolence,  but  gains  the  Taretines  and 
Samnites,  as  a  reward  for  insulting  the  Romans  :" 

Appius  had  no  sooner  done  speaking,  than  they  voted 
unannnously  for  the  war,  and  dismissed  Cineas  with  this 
answer,  "  That  when  Pyrrhus  had  quitted  Italy,  they 
would  enter  upon  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance  with 
him,  if  he  desired  it :  but  while  he  continued  there  in  a 
hostile  manner,  they  would  prosecute  the  war  against  him 
with  all  their  force,  though  he  should  have  defeated  a 
thousand  L^evinus's." 

It  is  said,  that  Cineas,  while  he  was  upon  this  business, 
took  great  pains  to  observe  the  manners  of  the  Romans, 
and  to  examine  into  the  nature  of  their  government. 
And  when  he  had  learned  what  he  desired,  by  conversing 
with  their  great  men,  he  made  a  faithful  report  of  all  to 
Pyrrhus  ;  and  told  him  among  the  rest,  '*  That  the  senate 
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appeared  to  him  an  assembly  of  kings ;  and  as  to  the 
people,  they  were  so  numerous,  that  he  was  afraid  he 
had  to  do  with  a  Lernjcan  hydra."  For  the  consul  had 
already  an  army  on  foot  twice  as  large  as  the  former,  and 
had  left  multitudes  behind  in  Rome  of  a  proper  age  for 
enlisting,  and  sufficient  to  form  many  such  armies. 

After  this,  Fabricius  came  ambassador  to  Pyrrhus  to 
treat  about  the  ransom  and  exchange  of  prisoners.  Fabri- 
cius, as  Cineas  informed  Pyrrhus,  was  highly  valued  by 
the  Romans  for  his  probity  and  martial  abilities,  but  he 
was  extremely  poor.  Pyrrhus  received  him  with  particular 
distinction,  and  privately  offered  him  gold  ;  not  for  any 
base  purpose  ;but  he  begged  of  him  to  accept  of  it  as  a  pledge 
of  friendship  and  hospitality.  Fabricius  refusing  the  pre- 
sent, Pyrrhus  pressed  him  no  farther :  but  the  next  day 
wanting  to  surprize  him,  and  knowing  that  he  had  never 
seen  an  elephant,  he  ordered  the  biggest  he  had,  to  be 
armed  and  placed  behind  a  curtain  in  the  room  where  they 
were  to  be  in  conference.  Accordingly  this  was  done,  and 
upon  a  sign  given,  the  curtain  drawn  ;  and  the  elephant 
rising  his  trunk  over  the  head  of  Fabricius,  made  a  horrid 
and  frightful  noise.  Fabricius  turned  about  without  being 
in  the  least  discomposed,  and  said  to  Pyrrhus  smiling, 
Neither  your  gold  yesterday,  nor  your  beast  to-day,  has 
made  any  impression  on  me." 

In  the  evening,  the  conversation  at  table  turned  upon 
many  subjects,  but  chiefly  upon  Greece  and  the  Grecian 
philosophers.  This  led  Cineas  to  mention  Epicurus,*  and 
to  give  some  account  of  the  opinions  of  his  sect  concerning 
the  gods  and  civil  government.  Ke  said,  they  placed  the 
chief  happiness  of  man  in  pleasure,  and  avoided  all  concern 
in  the  administration  of  affairs  as  the  bane  of  a  happy  life; 
and  that  they  attributed  to  the  Deity  neither  benevolence 
nor  anger,  but  maintained,  that,  far  removed  from  the 
care  of  human  affairs,  he  passed  his  time  in  ease  and  in- 
activity, and  was  totally  immersed  in  pleasure.  While 
he  was. yet  speaking  Fabricius  cried  out,  "  O  heavensi  may 
Pyrrhus  and  the  Samnites  adopt  these  opinions  as  long 
as  they  are  at  war  with  the  Romans!"  Pyrrhus  ad- 
miring the  noble  sentiments  and  principles  of  Fabricius, 

*  Epicurus  was  then  living.  The  doctrines  of  that  philosopher 
were  greatly  in  vogue  in  Rome,  just  before  the  ruin  of  the  common- 
wealth. 
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was  more  desirous  than  ever  of  establishing  a  friendship 
with  Rome,  instead  of  continuing  the  war.  And  taking 
Fabricius  aside,  he  pressed  him  to  mediate  a  peace,  and 
then  go  and  settle  at  his  court,  where  he  should  be  his  most 
intimate  companion,  and  the  chief  of  his  generals.  Fa- 
bricius answering  in  a  low  voice,  "  That,  Sir,  would  be  no 
advantage  to  you  :  for  those  who  now  honour  and  admire 
you,  should  they  once  have  experience  of  me,  would  ra- 
ther choose  to  be  governed  by  me  than  you."  Such  was 
the  character  of  Fabricius. 

Pyrrhus,  far  from  being  offended  at  this  answer,  or 
taking  it  like  a  tyrant,  made  his  friends  acquainted  with 
the  magnanimity  of  Fabricius,  and  intrusted  the  prisoners 
to  him,  only  on  condition  that  if  the  senate  did  not  agree 
to  a  peace,  they  should  be  sent  back,  after  they  had  em- 
braced their  relations  and  celebrated  the  Satunialia. 

After  this,  Fabricus  being  consul,*  an  unknown  person 
came  to  his  camp  with  a  letter  from  the  king's  physician, 
who  offered  to  take  off  Pyrrhus  by  poison,  and  so  end  the 
war  without  any  farther  hazard  to  the  Romans,  provided 
that  they  gave  him  a  proper  compensation  for  his  services. 
Fabricius  detested  the  man's  villainy  ;  and,  having  brought 
his  colleague  into  the  same  sentiments,  sent  dispatches  te 
Pyrrhus  without  losing  a  moment's  time,  to  caution  him 
against  the  treason.     The  letter  ran  thus  : 

*'  Caius  Fabricius  and  Quintus  -fimilius,  consuls,  to 
king  Pyrrhus,  health. 

*<  It  appears  that  you  judge  very  ill  both  of  your  friends 
and  enemies.  For  you  will  find  by  this  letter  which  was 
sent  to  us,  that  you  are  at  war  with  men  of  virtue  and 
honour,  and  trust  knaves  and  villains.  Nor  is  it  out  of 
kindness  that  we  give  you  this  information  ;  but  we  do 
it,  lest  your  death  should  bring  a  disgrace  upon  us,  and 
we  should  seem  to  have  put  a  period  to  the  war  by 
treachery,  when  we  could  not  do  it  by  valour. " 

Pyrrhus  having  read  the  letter,  and  detected  the  treason, 
punished  the  physician  ;  and,  to  show  his  gratitude  to  Fa- 
bricius and  the  Romans,  he  delivered  up  the  prisoners  with 
out  ransom,  and  sent  Cineas  again  to  negotiate  a  peace. 
The  Romans  unwilling  to  receive  a  favour  from  an  enemy, 
or  a  reward  for  not  consenting  to  an  ill  thing,  did  indeed 
receive  the  prisoners  at  his  hands,  but  sent  him  an  equal 

*  Two-hundred  and  seventy-seven  years  before  Christ, 
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number  of  Tareiulnes  and  Samnites.  As  to  peace  and 
friendship,  they  would  not  hear  any  proposals  about  it,  till 
Pyrrhus  should  have  laid  down  his  arms,  druwn  l)!s  for- 
ces out  of  Italy,  and  returned  to  F.pirus  in  the  same  ships 
in  which  lie  came. 

His  affairs  now  requirinj^  another  battle,  he  assembled 
his  army,  and  marched  and  attacked  the  Romans  near 
Asculum.  The  ground  v/as  very  rough  and  uneven,  and 
marshy  "■  also  towards  the  river,  so  that  it  was  extremely 
inconvenient  for  the  cavalry,  and  quite  prevented  the  ele- 
phants from  acting  with  the  infantry.  For  this  reason  he 
had  a  great  number  of  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  mi^-ht 
have  been  entirely  defeated,  had  not  night  put  an  end  to 
the  battle.  Next  day,  contriving,  by  an  act  cf  general- 
ship, to  engage  upon  even  ground,  where  his  elephants 
might  come  at  the  enemy,  he  seized  in  time  that  difiicult 
post  where  they  fought  the  day  before.  Then  he  planted 
a  number  of  archers  and  slingers  among  his  elephants  ; 
thickened  his  other  ranks  ;  and  moved  forward  in  good 
order,  though  with  great  force  and  impetuosity  against 
the  Romans. 

The  Romans  who  had  not  now  the  advantage  of  ground 
for  attacking  and  retreating  as  they  pleased,  were  obliged 
to  fight  upon  the  plain  man  to  man.  They  hastened  to 
break  the  enemy's  infantry,  before  the  elephants  came  up, 
and  made  prodigious  efforts  with  their  swords  against  the 
pikes  ;  not  regarding  themselves  or  the  wounds  they  re- 
ceived, but  only  looking  where  they  might  strike  and  slay. 
After  a  long  dispute,  however,  the  Romans  were  forced  to 
give  way  ;  which  they  did  first  where  Pyrrhus  fought  in 
person  ;  for  they  could  not  resist  the  fury  of  his  attack* 
Indeed,  it  was  the  force  and  weight  of  the  elephants  which 
put  thera  quite  to  the  rout.  The  Roman  valour  being  of 
no  use  against  those  fierce  creatures,  the  troops  thought  it 
wiser  to  give  way,  as  to  an  overwhelming  torrent  or  an 
earthquake,  than  to  fall  in  a  fruitless  opposition,  when  ihej 
could  gain  no  advantage,  though  they  suffered  the  greatest 
extremities.  And  they  had  not  far  to  fly  before  they  gained 
their  camp.  Hieronymus  says  the  Romans  lost  six  thousand 
men  in  the  action,  and  Pyrrhus,  according  to  the  accouut 

*    vAa^uf  signifies  marshy,  as  well  as  'woodj, 
VOL.    III.  D 
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in  his  o'vvn  Commentaries, lost  three  thousand  five  hundred. 
Nevertheless,  Dionysius  does  not  tell  us,  that  there  were 
two  battles  at  Asculum,  nor  that  it  was  clear  that  the  Ro- 
mans were  defeated  ;  but  that  the  action  lasted  till  sun-set, 
and  then  the  combatants  parted  unwillingly,  Pyrrhus  be- 
ing wounded  in  the  arm  with  a  javelin,  and  the  Samnites 
having  plundered  his  baggage  ;  and  that  the  number  of 
the  slain  counting  the  loss  on  both  sides,  amounted  to  a- 
bove  fifteen  thousand  men.  When  they  had  all  quitted 
the  field,  and  Pyrrhus  was  congratulated  on  the  victory, 
he  said,  "  Such  another  victory,  and  we  are  undone."  For 
he  had  lost  great  part  of  the  forces  which  he  had  brought 
r/ith  him,  and  all  his  friends  and  officers,  except  a  very 
small  number.  He  had  no  others  to  send  for  to  supply 
their  place,  and  he  found  his  confederates  here  very  cold 
and  spiritless.  Whereas  the  Romans  filled  up  their  legions 
with  ease  and  dispatch,  from  an  inexhaustible  fountain 
which  they  had  at  home ;  and  their  defeats  were  so  far 
from  discouraging  them,  that  indignation  gave  them  fresh 
strength  and  ardour  for  the  war. 

Amidst  these  difficulties,  new  hopes,  as  vain  as  the  for- 
mer, offered  themselves  to  Pyrrhus,  and  enterprises  which 
distracted  him  in  the  choice.  On  one  side,  ambassadors 
came  from  Sicily,  who  proposed  to  put  Syracuse,  Agri- 
g-entum,  and  the  city  of  the  Leontines  in  his  hands,  and 
desired  him  to  drive  the  Carthaginians  out  of  the  island, 
and  free  it  from  tyrants  ;  and  on  the  other  side,  news  was 
brought  him  from  Greece,  that  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  was 
slain  in  battle  by  the  Gauls,  and  that  this  would  be  a  sea- 
sonable juncture  for  him  to  ofier  himself  to  the  Macedoni- 
ans who  wanted  a  king.*  On  this  occasion  he  complained 
greatly  of  fortune,  for  offering  him  two  such  glorious  op- 
portunities of  action  at  once  :  and,  afflicted  to  think  that  in 
embracing  one  he  must  necessarily  give  up  the  other,  he 
was  a  long  time  perplexed  and  doubtful  which  to  fix  upon. 
At  last  the  expedition  to  Sicily  appearing  to  him  the  more 
important,  by  reason  of  its  nearness  to  Africa,  he  determin- 
ed to  go  thither,  and  immediately  dispatched  Cineas  before 

*  PtGlemy  Ceraunus  was  slain  three  years  before,  during-  the  con- 
sulate of  Laevinus.  After  him  the  Macedonians  had  several  kings  in 
quick  succession.  All,  therefore,  that  the  letters  could  import,  must 
be,  that  the  Macedonians  would  prefer  Pyrrhus  to  Autigonus,  who 
at  present  was  in  possession. 
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him,  according  to  custom,  to  treat  with  the  cities  in  his 
behalf.  He  placed;  however,  a  strong-  garrison  in  Ta- 
rentum,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  the  people; 
v.'ho  insisted  that  he  should  either  fulfil  the  purpose  he  came 
for,  by  staying  to  assist  them  efiTectually  in  the  Roman  war, 
or,  if  he  would  be  gone,  to  leave  their  city  as  he  found  it/ 
But  he  gave  them  a  severe  answer,  ordered  them  to  be 
quiet  and  wait  his  time,  and  so  set  Sidl. 

When  he  arrived  in  Sicily,  he  found  every  thing  disposed 
agreeably  to  his  hopes.  The  cities  readily  put  themselves 
in  his  hands:  and  wherever  force  was  necessary,  nothing 
at  first  made  any  co?isiderabIe  resistance  to  his  arms.  But 
with  thirty  thousand  foot,  two  thousand  five  hundred  horse, 
and  two  hundred  sail  of  ships,  he  advanced  against  the 
Carthaginians,  drove  them  before  him,  and  ruined  their 
province.  Eryx  was  the  strongest  city  in  those  parts,  and 
the  best  provided  with  men  for  irs  defence  ;  yet  he  resolved 
to  take  it  by  storm.  As  soon  as  his  army  was  in  readiness 
to  give  the  assault,  he  armed  himself  at  all  points  ;  and, 
advancing  towards  the  walls,  made  a  vow  to  Hercdles  of 
games  and  sacrifices  in  acknov.ledgment  of  the  victory,  if 
in  that  day's  action  he  should  distinguish  hi:nself  before  the 
Greeks  in  Sicily,  in  a  manner  that  became  his  great  descent 
and  his  fortunes.  Then  he  ordered  the  signal  to  be  given 
by  sound  of  trumpet ;  and  having  driven  the  barbarians 
from  the  walls  with  his  missive  weapons,  he  planted  tlie 
scaling-ladders j  and  was  himself  the  first  that  moDnted. 

There  he  was  attacked  by  a  crowd  of  ent;mies,  some  of 
whom  he  drove  back,  ethers  he  pushed  dov/n  from  the 
wall  on  both  sides  ;  but  the  greatest  part  he  slew  with  his 
sword,  so  that  there  was  quite  a  rampart  of  dead  bodies 
around  him.  In  the  mean  time  he  himself  received  not 
the  least  harm  but  appeared  to  his  enemies  in  the  awful 
character  of  some  superior  being  ;  shoAving  en  thi?  occa- 
sion, that  Homer  spoke  with  judgment  and  knowledge, 
when  he  represented  valour  as  the  only  virtue  which  dis- 
covers a  divine  energy,  and  those  enthusiastic  transports 
which  raise  a  man  above  himself.  When  the  city  was 
taken,  he  offered  a  magnificient  sacrifice  to  Hercules,  and 
exhibited  a  variety  of  shows  and  games. 

Of  all  the  barbarians,  those  about  IMessena,  who  were 
called  Mamertines,  gave  the  Greeks  the  most  trouble,  and 
had  subjected  many  of  them  to  tribute.     They  'were  a 
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numerous  and  warlike  people,  and  thence  had  the  appeRa- 
tion  of  Mamertines,  which  in  the  Latin  tongue  signifies 
martial.  But  Pyrrhus  seized  the  collectors  of  the  tribute, 
and  put  them  to  death  ;  and  having  defeated  the  Mamer- 
tines in  a  set  battle,  he  destroyed  many  of  their  strong  holds. 
The  Carthaginians  were  now  inclined  to  peace,  and  of- 
fered him  both  money  and  ships,  on  condition  that  he 
granted  them  his  friendship.  But,  having  farther  pros- 
pects, he  made  answer,  that  there  was  only  one  way  to 
peace  and  friendship,  which  was,  for  the  Carthaginians 
to  evacuate  Sicily,  and  make  the  Libyan  sea  the  bounda- 
ry between  them  and  the  Greeks.  Elated  with  prospe- 
rity and  his  present  strength,  he  thought  of  nothing  but 
pursuing  the  hopes  which  first  drew  him  into  Sicily. 

His  first  object  now  was  Africa.  He  had  vessels  enough 
for  his  purpose,  but  he  wanted   mariners.     And  in  the 
collecting  of  them  he  was  far  from  proceeding  with  lenity 
and  moderation :  en  the  contrary,  he  carried  it  to  the  cities 
with  a  high  hand  and  with  great  rigour,  seconding  his  or- 
ders for  a  supply  with  force,  and  severely  chastising  those 
who  disobeyed  them.     This  was  not  the  conduct  which  he 
had  observed  at  first :  for  then  he  was  gracious  and  aifable 
to  an  extreme,  placed  an  entire  confidence  in  the  people, 
and  avoided  giving  them  the  least  uneasiness*     By  these 
means  he  had  gained  their  hearts.     But  now  turning  from 
a  popular  prince  into  a  tyrant,  his  austerity  drew  upon  him 
the  imputation  both  of  ingratitude  and  perfidiousness. 
Necessity ,however,  obliged  them  to  furnish  him  with  what 
he  demanded,  though  they  were  little  disposed  to  it.  But 
what  chiefly  alienated  their  affections,  was  his  behaviour  to 
Thonon  and  Sostratus,  two  persons  of  the  greatest  authority 
in  Syracuse.     These  were  the  men  who  first  invited  him 
into  Sicily,  who  upon  his  arrival  immediately  put  their 
city  in  his  hands,  and  who  had  been  the  p4'incipal  instru- 
ments of  the  great  things  he  had  done  in  the  island.     Yet 
his  suspicions  would  neither  let  him  take  them  with  him, 
nor  leave  them  behind  him.     Sostratus  took  the  alarm  and 
fled.     Whereupon  Thonon  was  seized  by  Pyrrhus,  who 
alleged  that  he  was  an  accomplice  with  Sostratus,  and  put 
him  to  death.     Then  his  affairs  ran  to  ruin,  not  gradually 
and  by  little  and  little,  but  all  at  once.     And  the  violent 
hatred  which  the  cities  conceived  for  him,  led  some  of  them 
to  join  the  Carthaginians,  and  others  the  Mamertines. 
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While  he  thus  saw  nothing  around  him  but  cabals,  sedi- 
tions, and  insurrections,  he  received  letters  from  the  Sam- 
nites  and  Tarentines,  who  being  quite  driven  out  of  the 
field,  and  with  difficulty  defending  themselves  within  their 
walls,  beg-ged  his  assistance.  This  afforded  a  handsome 
pretence  for  his  departure,  without  its  being  called  a  flight, 
and  an  absolute  giving  up  his  affairs  in  Sicily.  But  the  truth 
was,  that  no  longer  being  able  to  hold  the  island,  he  quitted 
it,  like  a  shattered  ship,  and  threw  himself  again  into  Italy. 
It  is  reported,  that,  as  he  sailed  away,  he  looked  back  up- 
on the  isle,  and  said  to  those  about  him,  "  What  a  field, 
we  leave  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans  to  exercise  their 
arms  in!"  and  his  conjecture  was  soon  after  veriiied. 

The  barbarians  rose  against  hira  as  he  set  sail ;  and  being 
attacked  by  the  Carthaginians  on  hi3  passage,  he  lost  many 
of  his  ships  :  with  the  remainder  he  gained  the  Italian 
shore.  The  Mamertines,  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand, 
had  got  thither  before  him  ;  and,  though  they  were  afraid 
to  come  to  a  pitched  battle,  yet  they  attacked  and  harras- 
sed  him  in  the  difficult  passes,  and  put  his  whole  army  i» 
disorder.  He  lost  two  elephants,  and  a  considerable  part 
of  his  rear  was  cut  in  pieces.  But  he  immediately  push- 
ed from  the  van  to  their  assistance,  and  risked  his  person 
in  the  boldest  manner,  against  men  trained  by  long  prac- 
tice to  war,  who  fought  with  a  spirit  of  resentment.  In 
this  dispute  he  received  a  wound  in  the  head,  v/hich  forc- 
ed him  to  retire  a  little  out  of  the  battle,  and  animated  the 
enemy  still  more.  One  of  them,  therefore,  who  was  distin- 
guished both  by  his  size  and  arms,  ad  vancedbeforc  the  lines 
and  with  a  loud  voice  called  upon  him  to  come  forth  if  he 
was  alive.  Pyrrhus  incensed  at  this,  returned  with  his 
guards,  and,  with  a  visage  so  fierce  with  anger,  and  so  be- 
smeared with  blood,  that  it  was  dreadful  to  look  upon,, 
made  his  way  through  his  battalions,  notwithstanding  their 
remonstrances.  Thus  rushing  upon  the  barbarian,  he  pre- 
vented his  blow,  and  gave  him  such  a  stroke  on  the  head 
with  his  sword,  that,  with  the  strength  of  his  arm,  and  the 
excellent  temper  of  the  v/eapon,he  cleaved  him  quite  dov.n, 
and  in  one  moment  the  parts  fell  asunder.  The  achieve- 
ment stopped  the  course  of  the  barbarians,  who  were 
struck  with  admiration  and  amazement  at  Pyrrhus,  as 
at  a  superior  being.  He  made  the  rest  of  his  march, 
therefore,  without  disturbance,  and,  arrived  at  Tarentu^i. 
D  2.  ~ 
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with  twenty  thousand  foot  and  three  thousand  horse.  Theft 
taking  with  him  the  best  troops  that  he  found  there,  he 
advanced  immediately  against  the  Romans,  who  were  en- 
camped in  the  country  of  the  Samnites. 

The  affairs  of  the  Samnites  were  run  to  ruin,  and  their 
spirits  sunk,  because  they  had  been  beaten  in  several  bat- 
tles by  the  Romans.  There  remained  also  in  their  hearts, 
some  resentment  against  Pyrrhus  on  account  of  his  leaving 
them  to  go  to  Sicily,  so  that  few  of  them  repaired  to  his 
standard.  The  forces  that  he  had,  he  divided  into  two 
bodies,  one  of  which  he  detached  into  Lucania,  to  keep 
one  of  the  consuls  *  employed,  and  hinder  him  from  assist- 
ing his  colleague  :  with  the  other  corps  he  marched  ia 
person  against  the  other  Consul  Manius  Curius,  who  lay 
safely  intrenched  near  the  city  of  Beneventum,  and  de- 
clined fighting,  as  well  in  expectation  of  the  succours  from 
Lucania,  as  on  account  of  his  being  deterred  from  action 
by  the  augurs  and  soothsayers. 

Pyrrhus  hastening  to  attack  him  before  he  could  be  join-- 
cd  by  his  colleague,  took  the  choicest  of  his  troops  and. 
the  most  warlike  of  his  elephants,  and  pushed  forward  in 
the  night  to  surprise  his  camp.  But  as  he  had  a  long  cir- 
cuit to  take,  and  the  roads  were  entangled  with  trees 
and  bushes,  his  lights  failed,  and  numbers  of  his  men  lost, 
their  way.  Thus  the  night  escaped.  At  day-break  he 
wasdiscovered  by  the  enemy  descending  from  the  heights, 
which  caused  no  small  disorder  in  their  camp.  Manius,. 
however,  finding  the  sacrifices  auspicious,  and  the  time 
pressing,  issued  cut  of  his  trenches,  attacked  the  vanguard, 
of  the  enemy,  and  put  them  to  flight.  This  spread  a 
consternation  through  their  whole  army,  so  that  many  of 
them  were  killed,  and  some  of  the  elephants  taken.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  success  led  Manius  to  try  a  pitched 
battle.  Engaging,  therefore,  in  the  open  field,  one  of  his 
wings  defeated  that  of  the  enemy's ;  but  the  other  was 
borne  down  by  the  elephants,  and  driven  back  to  the 
trenches.  In  this  exigency  he  called  for  those  troops  that 
were  left  to  guard  the  camp,  who  were  all  fresh  men  and 
"well  armed.  These  as  they  descended  from  their  advan- 
tageous situation,  pierced  the  elephants  v/ith  their  javelins, 
and  fored  them  to  turn  their  backs  ;  and  those  creatures, 
pushing  upon  their  own  battalions,  threw  them  into  tlit 

^  Aulus  Cornelius  Lentuhis» 
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greatest  confusion  and  disorder.  This  put  the  victory  in 
the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  empire  together  with  the 
victory.  For,  by  the  courage  exerted,  and  the  great  ac- 
tions peforraed  this  day,  they  acquired  a  loftiness  of  sen- 
timent, an  enlargement  of  power,  with  the  reputation  of 
being  invincible,  which  soon  gained  them  all  Italy,  and 
Sicily  a  little  after. 

Thus  Pyrrhus  fell  from  his  hopes  of  Italy  and  Sicily, 
after  he  had  wasted  six  years  in  these  expeditions.  It  is 
true,  he  was  not  successful ;  but  amidst  all  his  defeats  he 
preserved  his  courage  unconquerable,  and  was  reputed  to 
excel,  in  military  experience  and  personal  prowess,  all  the 
princes  of  his  time.  But  what  he  gained  by  his  achieve- 
ments, he  lost  by  vain  hopes  ;  his  desire  of  something  ab- 
sent never  suffered  him  effecutally  to  persevere  in  a  pre- 
sent pursuit.  Hence  it  was  that  Antigonus  compared  him 
to  a  gamester,  who  makes  many  good  throws  at  dice,  but 
knows  not  how  to  make  the  best  of  his  game- 
He  returned  to  Epirus  with  eight  thousand  foot  and  five 
hundred  horse  ;  but  not  having  funds  to  maintain  them, 
he  sought  for  a  war  which  might  answ^er  that  end.  And 
being  joined  by  a  body  of  Gauls,  he  threvr  himself  into 
Macedonia,  where  Antigonus  the  son  of  Demetrius  reign- 
ed at  that  time.  His  design  was  only  to  pillage  and  carry 
©ff  booty  ;  but  having  taken  many  cities,  and  drawn  over 
two  thousand  of  Antigonus's  men  he  enlarged  his  views, 
and  marched  against  the  king.  Coming  up  with  him  in 
a  narrow  pass,  he  put  his  whole  army  in  disorder.  The 
Gauls  however,  who  composed  Antigonus's  rear,  being 
a  numerous  body,  made  a  gallant  resistance.  The  dispute 
was  sharp,  but  at  last  most  of  them  were  cut  in  pieces ; 
and  they  who  had  the  chai-ge  of  the  elephants,  being  sur- 
rounded, delivered  up  both  themselves  and  the  beasts. 
After  so  great  an  advantage,  Pyrrhus  following  his  for- 
tune rather  than  any  rational  plan,  pushed  against  the 
Macedonian  Phalanx,  now  struck  with  terror  and  confu- 
sion at  their  loss.  And  perceiving  that  they  refused  to 
engage  with  him,  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  their  com- 
manders and  other  officers,  at  the  same  time  calling  them 
all  by  their  names  ;  by  which  means  he  drew  over  the  ene- 
my's infantry.  Antigonus,  therefore,  was  forced  to  fly  : 
he  persuaded,  however,  some  of  the  maritime  towns  to 
ijemain  under  his  government. 
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Amidst  so  many  instances  of  success,  Pyrrhus,  conclud- 
ing that  his  exploit  ag-ainst  the  Gauls  was  far  the  most  glo- 
rious, consecrated  the  most  splendid  and  valuable  of  the 
spoils  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  Itonis,  with  this  inscription: 

These  spoils  that  Pyrrhus  on  the  martial  plain 
Snatch'd  from  the  vanquish'd  Gaul,  Itonian  Pallas, 

He  consecrates  to  thee If  from  his  throne 

Antigoiius  deVerted  fled,  and  ruin 

Pursued  the  sword  of  Pyrrhus..., ..'tis  no  wonder 

From  j^acus  he  sprung. 

After  the  battle  he  soon  recovered  the  cities.  When  he 
had  made  himself  master  of  ^Egas,  among  other  hardships 
put  upon  the  inhabitants,  he  left  among  them  a  garrison 
draughted  from  those  Gauls  who  served  under  him.  The 
Gauls  of  all  men  are  the  most  covetous  of  m.oney ;  and 
they  v/erc  no  sooner  put  in  possession  of  the  town,  than 
they  broke  open  the  tombs  of  the  kings  who  were  buried 
there,  plundered  the  treasures,  and  insolently  scattered 
their  bones.  Pyrrhus  passed  the  matter  very  slightly  over; 
whether  it  was  that  the  aftVdrs  he  had  upon  his  hands,  ob- 
liged him  to  put  off  the  inquiry,  or  whether  he  w?.s  afraid 
of  the  Gauls,  and  did  not  dare  to  punish  them.  The  con- 
nivance however,  was  much  censured  by  the  Macedonians. 

His  interest  was  not  well  established  among  them,  nor 
had  he  any  good  prospect  of  its  security,  when  he  began 
to  entertain  new  visionary  hopes  :  and  in  ridicule  of  An- 
tigonus,  he  said,  "  He  wondered  at  his  impudence,  in  not 
laying  aside  the  purple,  and  taking  the  habit  of  a  pri- 
vate person." 

About  this  time,  Cleonymus  the  Spartan  came  to  en- 
treat him  that  he  would  march  to  Lacedamon,  and  he  lent 
a  willing  ear  to  his  request,  Cleonymus  was  of  the  blood 
royal ;  but  as  he  seemed  to  be  of  a  violent  temper  and  in- 
clined to  arbitrary  power,  he  was  neither  loved  nor  trust- 
ed by  the  Spartans,  and  Areus  was  appointed  to  the  throne. 
This  was  an  old  complaint  which  he  had  against  the  citi- 
zens in  general.  But  to  this  we  must  add,  that  when  advan- 
ced in  years  he  had  married  a  young  woman  of  great  beau- 
ty, named  Chelidonis,  who  was  of  the  royal  family,  and 
daughter  to  Leotychides.  Chelidonis  entertaining  a  violent 
passion  for  Acrotatus  the  son  of  Areus,  who  was  both 
young  and  handsome,  rendered  the  match  not  only  uneasj;, 
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hut  disgraceful  to Cleonymiis,  who  was  miserably  in  love; 
for  there  was  not  a  man  in  Sparta  who  did  not  know  how 
much  he  was  despised  by  hisAvife.  These  domestic  mis- 
fortunes added  to  his  public  ones,  provoked  him  to  apply 
to  Pyrrhus,  who  marched  to  Sparta  v.ith  tv/enty-five 
thousand  foot,  two  thousand  horse,  and  twenty-four  ele- 
phants. These  great  preparations  made  it  evident  at  one 
view,  that  Pyrrhus  did  not  come  to  gain  Sparta  for  Cleo- 
nymus,  but  Peloponnesus  for  himself.  He  made,  indeed, 
very  difTerent  professions  to  the  Lacedemonians,  who 
sent  zn  embassy  to  him  at  Megalopolis  :  for  he  told  them 
that  he  was  only  come  to  set  free  the  cities  which  v/ere  in 
subjection  to  Antigonus;  and  what  is  more  extraordinary, 
that  he  fully  intended,  if  nothing  happened  to  hinder  it^ 
to  send  his  younger  sons  to  Sparta,  for  a  Laced zemoniau 
education,  that  they  might,  in  this  respect,  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  all  other  kings  and  princes. 

With  these  pretences  he  amused  those  that  came  to 
meet  him  on  his  march  ;  bat  as  soon  as  he  set  foot  in  La- 
conia,  he  began  to  plunder  and  ravage  it.  And  upon  the 
ambassadors  representing  that  he  com.menced  hostilities 
without  a  previous  declaration  of  war,  he  said,  '^  And  do 
we  not  know  that  you  Spartans  never  declare  before- 
hand vvhat  measures  you  are  going  to  take  r"  to  which 
a  Spartan  named  Islandricidas,  v/ho  was  in  company, 
m^ide  answer  in  this  laconic  dialect,  "  If  thou  art  a  god, 
thou  Vv'ilt  do  us  no  harm,  because  we  have  done  thee 
none ;  if  thou  art  a  man,  perhaps  we  may  find  a  better 
rnan  thin  tliee." 

In  the  mean  time  he  moved  towards  Laced?smon,  and 
vras  advised  by  Cleonymus  to  give  the  assault  immediate- 
ly upon  his  arrival.  But  Pyrrhus,  as  we  are  told,  fearing 
that  his  soldiers  would  plunder  the  city  if  they  took  it  by 
night,  put  him  off,  and  said  they  would  proceed  to  the 
assault  the  next  day.  For  he  knew  there  were  but  few  men 
within  the  city,  and  those  unprepared,  by  reason  of  his 
sudden  approach  ;  and  that  Areus  the  king  was  absent, 
being  gone  to  Crete  to  succour  the  Gortynians.  The  con- 
temptible idea  which  Pyrrhus  conceived  of  its  weakness 
and  v/ant  of  men,  was  the  principal  thing  that  saved  the 
city.  For  supposing  that  he  should  not  find  the  least  re* 
sistance,  he  ordered  his  tents  to  be  pitched,  and  sat  quietly 
down  :  while  tlie  helots  and  friends  of  Cleonvmus  busied 
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themselves  in  adorning  and  preparing  his  house,  in  expecta- 
tion that  Pyrrhus  would  sup  with  him  there  that  evening. 

Night  being  come  the  Lacedaemonians  resolved  in  the 
first  place,  to  send  off  their  women  to  Crete,  but  they 
strongly  opposed  it ;  and  Archidaraia  entering  the  senate 
with  a  sword  in  her  hand,  complauied  of  the  mean  opinion 
they  entertained  of  the  women,  if  they  imagined  they  would 
survive  the  destruction  of  Sparta.  In  the  next  place,  they 
determined  to  draw  a  trench  parallel  to  the  enemy's  camp, 
and  at  each  end  of  it  to  sink  waggons  in  the  ground  as 
deep  as  the  naves  of  the  weels,  that  so  being  firmly  fixed, 
they  might  stop  the  course  of  the  elephants.  As  soon  as 
the  work  was  begun,  both  matrons  and  maids  came  and 
joined  them  ;  the  former  with  their  robes  tucked  up,  and 
the  latter  in  their  under  garments  only,  to  assist  the  older 
sort  of  men.  They  advised  those  that  were  intended  for 
the  fight  to  repose  themselves,  and  in  tiie  mean  time  they 
undertook  to  finish  a  third  part  of  the  trench,  which  they 
effected  before  morning.  This  trench  was  in  breadth  six 
cubits,  in  depth  four,  and  eight  hundred  feet  long,  ac- 
cording to  Phylarchus.     Hieronymus  makes  it  less. 

At  day-break  the  enemy  was  in  motion,  \i^^hereupon  the 
women  armed  the  youth  with  their  own  hands,  and  gave 
them  the  trench  in  charge,  exhorting  them  to  guard  it 
well,  and  representing,  "  How  delightful  it  v/ould  be  to 
conquer  in  the  view  of  their  country,  or  how  glorious 
to  expire  in  the  arms  of  their  mothers  and  their  vrlves, 
when  they  had  met  their  deaths  as  became  Spartans." 
As  for  Chelidonis,  she  retired  into  her  own  apartment 
with  a  rope  about  her  neck,  determined  to  end  her  days 
by  it,  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  Cleonymus,  if  the 
city  was  taken. 

Pyrrhus  now  pressed  forward  with  his  infantry,  against 
the  Spartans,  who  waited  for  him  under  a  rampart  of 
shields.  But,  besides  that  the  ditch  was  scarce  passable,  he 
found  that  there  was  no  firm  footing  on  the  sides  of  it  for 
his  soldiers,  because  of  the  loosness  of  the  fresh  earth. 
His  son  Ptolemy  seeing  this,  fetched  a  compass  about  the 
trench  with  two  thousand  Gauls  and  a  select  body  of  Cha- 
onians,  and  endeavoured  to  open  a  passage  on  the  Cjuarter 
of  the  waggons.  But  these  were  so  deep  fixed  and  close 
locked,  that  they  not  only  obstructed  their  passage,  but 
made  it  difficult  for  the  Spartans  to  come  up  and  make  a 
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close  defence.  The  Gauls  were  now  beginning  to  drag 
out  the  wheels  and  draw  the  waggons  into  the  river,  when 
young  Acrotatus  perceiving  the  danger,  traversed  the  city 
with  three  hundred  men,  and  by  the  advantage  of  some 
hollow  ways  surrounded  Ptolemy,  not  being  seen  till  he 
began  the  attack  upon  his  rear.  Ptolemy  was  now  forced 
to  face  about,  and  stand  upon  the  defensive.  In  the  con- 
fusion many  of  his  soldiers  running  foul  upon  each  other, 
either  tumlDled  into  the  ditch,  or  fell  under  the  waggons. 
At  last,  after  a  long  dispute  and  great  effusion  of  blood, 
they  were  entirely  routed.  The  old  men  and  the  women 
saw  this  exploit  of  Acrotatus  :  and  as  he  returned  through 
the  city  to  his  post,  covered  with  blood,  bold  and  elated 
with  his  victory,  he  appeared  to  the  Spartan  women  tal- 
ler and  more  graceful  than  ever,  and  they  could  not  help 
envying  Chelidonis  such  a  lover.  Nay,  some  of  the  old 
men  followed  and  cried  out,  ''  Go,  Acrotatus,  and  enjoy 
Chelidonis ;  and  may  your  offspring  be  M'orthy  of  Sparta  1" 

The  dispute  was  more  obstinate  where  Pyrrhus  fought 
in  person.  iVIany  of  the  Spartans  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  action,  and,  among  the  rest,  Phyllius  made 
a  glorious  stand.  He  slew  numbers  that  endeavoured  to 
force  a  passage,  and  when  he  found  himself  ready  to  faint 
with  the  many  wounds  he  had  received,  he  gave  up  his 
post  to  one  of  the  officers  that  were  near  him,  and  retired 
to  die  in  the  midst  of  his  own  party,  that  the  enemy  might 
not  get  his  body  in  their  power. 

Night  parted  the  combatants  ;  and  Pyrrhus,  as  he  lay  in 
his  tent,  had  this  dream  :  he  thought  he  darted  lightning 
upon  Lacedsemon,*  which  set  all  the  city  on  fire,  and  that 
the  sight  filled  him  with  joy.  The  transport  awaking  him, 
he  ordered  his  officers  to  put  their  men  underarms  ;  and 
to  some  of  his  friends  he  related  his  vision,  from  which  he 
assured  himself  that  he  should  take  the  city  by  storm.  The 
thing  was  received  with  admiration  and  a  general  assent ; 
but  it  did  not  please  Lysimachus.  He  said,  that,  as  no  foot 

*  Some  instead  of  ecvros  read  acsr^g  ;  and  then  the  English  will 
run  thus  :  He  thought  that  an  eagie  darted  iightning,  &c.  But  if  that 
reading  be  preferred,  because  the  eagle  bore  Jupiter's  thunder,  and 
Pyrrhus  had  the  name  of  eagle,  it  ought  to  take  place  in  the  last 
member  of  the  sentence  too,  and  that  should  be  rendered,  the  eagle 
Kejoiced  at  the  sight. 
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is  to  tread  on  places  that  are  struck  by  lightning,  so  the 
Deity  by  this  might  presignify  to  Pyrrhus,  that  the  city 
should  remain  inaccessible  to  him.  Pyrrhus  answered  : 
"  These  visions  may  serve  as  amusements  for  the  vulgar, 
but  there  is  not  any  thing  in  the  world  more  uncertain 
and  obscure.  While,  then,  you  have  your  weapons  in 
your  hands,  remember,  my  friends, 

"  The  best  of  omens  is  the  cause  of  Pyrrhus.*" 

So  saying,  he  arose,  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  renewed 
the  attack.    The  Lacedsemonians  stood  upon  their  defence 
with  an  alacrity  and  spirit  above  their  strength  :  and  the 
women  attended,  supplying  them  with  arms,  giving  bread 
and  drink  to  such  as  wanted  it,  and  talking  care  of  the 
wounded.  The  Macedonians  then  attempted  to  fill  up  the 
ditch,  bringinggreat  quantities  of  materials,  and  throwing 
them  upon  the  arms  and  bodies  of  the  dead.     The  Lace- 
d?emonians,  on  their  part,  redoubled  their  efforts  against 
them.     But  all  on  a  sudden  Pyrrhus  appeared  on  their  side 
of  the  trench,  where  the  waggons  had  been  planted  to 
stop  the  passage,  advancing  at  full  speed  towards  the  city 
The  soldiers  who  had  the  charge  of  that  post  cried  out, 
and  the  women  fled  with  loud  shrieks  and  wailings.  In  the 
meantime  Pyrrhus  was  pushing  on,  and  overthrowing  all 
that  opposed  him.     But  his  horse  received  aw^ound  in  the 
belly  from  a  Cretan  arrow,  ran  away,  and,  plunging  in 
the  pains  of  death,  threw  him  upon  steep  and   slippery 
ground.    As  his  friends  pressed  towards  him  in  great  con- 
fusion, the  Spartans  came  boldly  up,  and   making  good 
use  of  their  arrows,  drove  them  all  back.     Hereupon 
Pyrrhus  put  an  entire  stop  to  the  action,  thinking  the 
Spartans  would  abate  of  their  vigour,  now  they  were  al- 
most all  wounded,  and  such  great  numbers  killed.  But  the 
fortune  of  Sparta,  whether  she  was  satisfied  with  the  trial 
she  had  of  the  unassisted  valourof  her  sons,  or  whether  she 
was  willing  to  show  her  power  to  retrieve  the  most  desperate 
circumstances,  just  as  the  hopes  of  the  Spartans  were  be- 
ginning to  expire,  brought  to  their  relief  from  Corinth 
Aminius  the  Phocean,  one  of  Antigonus's  officers,  with  an 
army  of  strangers  ;  and  they  had  no  sooner  entered  the 
town,  but  Areus  their  king  arrived  from  Crete  with  two 

*  Parody  of  a  line  in  Hector's  speech,  II.  xii. 
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thousand  men  more.  The  women  now  retired  Immediately 
to  their  houses,  thinking  it  needless  to  concern  themselves 
any  farther  in  the  war :  the  old  men  too,  who,  notwith- 
standing their  age,  had  been  forced  to  bear  arms,  were 
dismissed,  and  the  new  supplies  put  in  their  place. 

These  two  reinforcements  to  Sparta  served  only  to  ani- 
mate the  courage  of  Py  rrhus,  and  make  him  more  ambitious 
to  take  the  town.  Finding,  however,  that  he  could  efiect 
nothing,  after  a  series  of  losses  and  ill  success  he  quitted  the 
siege,  and  began  to  collect  booty  from  the  country,  in- 
tending to  pass  the  winter  there.  But  fate  is  unavoidable. 
There  happened  at  that  time  a  strong  contention  at  Argos, 
between  the  parties  of  Aristeas  and  Aristippus  ;  and  as 
Aristippus  appeared  to  have  a  connection  with  Antigonus, 
Aristeas,  to  prevent  him, called  in  Pyrrhus.  Pyrrhus  whose 
hopes  grew  as  fast  as  they  were  cut  off,  who,  if  he  met 
with  success,  only  considered  it  as  a  step  to  greater  things, 
and  if  with  disappointment,  endeavoured  to  compensate  it 
by  some  new  advantage,  would  neither  let  his  victories  nor 
losses  put  a  period  to  his  disturbing  both  the  world  and 
himself.  He  began  his  march  therefore  immediately  for 
Argos.  Areus,  by  frequent  ambushes,  and  by  possessing 
himself  of  the  difficult  passes,  cut  off  many  of  the  Gauls 
and  Molossians  who  brought  up  his  rear.  In  the  sacrifice 
which  Pyrrhus  had  offered,  the  liver  was  found  without  a 
head,  and  the  diviner  had  thence  forewarned  him,  that  he 
was  in  danger  of  losing  some  person  that  was  dear  to  him. 
But  in  the  hurry  and  disorder  of  this  unexpected  attack, 
he  forgot  the  menace  from  the  victim,  and  ordered  his  sou 
Ptolemy  with  some  of  his  guards  to  the  assistance  of  the  rear, 
whilst  he  himself  pushed  on,  and  disengaged  his  main  body 
from  those  dangerous  passages.  In  the  mean  time  Ptolemy 
met  with  a  very  warm  reception  ;  for  he  was  engaged  by 
a  select  party  of  Lacedaemonians,  under  the  command  of 
Evalcus.  In  the  heat  of  action,  a  Cretan  of  Aptera,  named 
Oroesus,  a  man  of  remarkable  strength  and  swiftness,  came 
up  with  the  young  prince,  as  he  was  fighting  with  great 
gallantry,  andwath  a  blow  on  the  side  laid  him  dead  upon 
the  spot.  As  soon  as  he  fell,  his  party  turned  their  backs 
and  fled.  The  Lacedemonians  pursued  them,  and  in  the 
ardour  of  victory,  insensibly  advancing  into  the  open  plain, 
got  at  a  great  distance  from  their  infantry,  Pyrrhus,  who, 
by  this  time  had  heard  of  the  death  of  his  bon,  and  was 
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greatly  afHicted  at  it,  drew  out  his  Molossian  horse,  and 
charging  at  the  head  of  them,  satiated  himself  with  the 
blood  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  He  always  indeed  appeared 
great  and  invincible  in  arms,  blit  now  in  point  of  courage 
and  force,  he  out  did  all  his  former  exploits.  Having  found 
out  Evalcus,  he  spurred  his  horse  against  him  ;  but  Eval- 
cus  inchning  a  little  on  one  side,  aimed  a  stroke  at  him 
which  had  like  to  have  cut  off  his  bridle  hand.  It  hap- 
pened, however,  only  to  cut  the  reins,  and  Pyrrhus  seiz- 
ing the  favourable  moment,  ran  him  through  with  his 
spear.  Then  springing  from  his  horse,  he  fought  on  foot, 
and  made  a  terrible  havock  of  those  brave  Lacedaemonians 
who  endeavoured  to  protect  the  body  of  Evalcus.  The 
great  loss  which  Sparta  suffered  was  now  owing  purely 
to  the  ill  timed  ambition  of  her  leaders;  for  the  war  was 
at  an  end  before  the  engagement. 

Pyrrhus  having  thus  sacrificed  to  the  manes  of  his  son, 
and  celebrated  a  kind  of  funeral  games  for  him,  found  that 
he  had  vented  much  of  his  grief  in  the  fury  of  the  combat 
and  marched  more  composed  to  Argos.  Finding  that 
Antigonus  kept  the  high  grounds  adjoining  to  the  plain,  he 
encamped  near  the  town  of  Nauplia.  Next  day  he  sent  a 
herald  to  Antigonus,  with  a  challenge  in  abusive  terms  to 
come  down  into  the  field,  and  fight  with  him  for  the  king- 
dom. Antigonus  said,  "  Time  is  the  weapon  that  I  use, 
as  much  as  the  sword  :  and  if  Pyrrhus  is  weary  of  his  life, 
thpre  are  many  ways  to  end  it."  To  both  the  kings 
there  came  ambassadors  from  Argos,  entreating  them  to 
retire,  and  so  prevent  that  city  from  being  subjected  to 
either,  which  had  a  friendship  for  them  both.  Antigo- 
nus agreed  to  the  overture,  and  sent  his  son  to  the  Argives 
as  an  hostage.  Pyrrhus  at  the  same  time  promised  to  re- 
tire, but  sending  no  hostage,  he  was  much  suspected. 

Amidst  these  transactions,  Pyrrhus  was  alarmed  v/ith  a 
great  and  tremendous  prodigy.  For  the  heads  of  the  sa- 
cnfice-oxen,  when  severed  from  the  bodies,  were  seen  to 
thrust  out  their  tongues,  and  lick  up  their  own  gore.  And 
in  Argos  the  priestess  of  Apollo  Lyceus  ran  about  the 
streets,  crying  out  that  she  saw  the  city  full  of  dead  car- 
cases and  blood,  and  an  eagle  joining  in  the  fight,  and 
then  immediately  vanishing. 

In  the  dead  of  night  Pyrrhus  approached  the  walls,  and 
finding  the  gate  called  Diamfieres  opened  to  him  by  Aristeas, 
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he  was  not  discovered  till  his  Gauls  had  entered  and  seized 
the  market  place.  But  the  gate  not  being  high  enough  to 
receive  the  elephants,  they  were  forced  to  take  off  their 
towers ;  and  having  afterwards  put  them  on  again  in  the 
dark,  it  could  not  be  done  without  noise  and  loss  of  time, 
by  which  means  they  were  discovered.  The  Argives  ran 
into  the  citadel  called  .4sfiis*  and  other  places  of  defence, 
and  sent  to  call  in  Antigonus.  But  he  only  advanced  to- 
v.'ards  the  walls,  to  watch  his  opportunity  for  action,  aiid 
contented  himself  with  sending  in  some  of  his  principal 
officers  and  his  son  vv'ith  considerable  succours. 

At  the  same  time  Areus  arrived  in  the  town  with  a 
thousand  Cretans  and  the  most  active  of  his  Spartans.  All 
these  troops  being  joined,  fell  at  once  upon  the  Gauls,  and 
put  them  in  great  disorder.  P}-nhus  entered  at  a  place 
called  Cylarabis,-\  with  great  noise  and  loud  shouts,  which 
were  echoed  by  the  Gauls  :  but  he  thought  their  shouts 
were  neither  full  nor  bold,  but  rather  expressive  of  terror 
and  distress.  He  therefore  advanced  in  great  haste,  push- 
ing forward  his  cavalry,  though  they  miuxhed  in  danger 
bv  reason  of  the  drains  and  sewers  of  which  the  city  was 
fall.  Besides,  in  this  nocturnal  war,  it  was  impossible 
either  to  see  what  was  done,  or  to  hear  the  orders  that 
were  given.  The  soldiers  were  scattered  about,  and  lost 
their  way  among  the  narrow  streets ;  nor  could  the  offi- 
cers rallv  them  in  that  darkness,  amidst  such  a  variety  of 
noises,  and  in  such  strait  passages  ;  so  that  both  sides  con- 
tinued without  doing  any  thing,  and  waited  for  day-light. 

At  the  first  dawn  Pyrrhus  was  concerned  to  see  the  As- 
pis  full  of  armed  men  ;  but  his  concern  was  changed  inio 
consternation,  when  among  the  many  figures  in  the  mar- 

*  There  was  an  annual  feast  at  Argos,  in  honour  of  Juno,  called 
lli>xixi  yuno7ua,  and  also  Hecatombia,  from  the  hecatomb  of  oxen 
tlien  olFered.  Among  other  games,  this  prize  was  proposed  for  the 
youlh.  In  a  place  of  considerable  scrength  above  the  theatre,  a  bra- 
zen butkler  was  nailed  to  the  wall,  and  they  were  to  try  their 
strength  in  plucking  it  OiT.  The  vicror  was  crowned  with  a  mvrrle 
garland,  and  had  "^he  buckler  [in  Greek  Aspis']  for  his  pains  Hence 
the  name  of  the  fort.  Not  only  the  youth,  of  Argos,  but  strangers, 
were  admitted  to  the  cont^es' ;  as  appears  from  Pindar.  For  speak- 
ing of  Diag'"«ras  of  Rhodes,  he  says, 

"  The  Argive  buckler  knew  him  "     Ohmp.  ode  7. 

f  Cylarabis  was  a  place  of  exercise  near  one  of  the  gates  rf  Argos. 
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ket-place,  he  beheld  a  wolf  and  a  bull  in  brass  represented 
in  the  act  to  fight.  For  he  recollected  an  old  oracle  which 
had  foretold,  "  That  it  was  his  destiny  to  die  when  he 
should  see  a  wolf  encountering  a  bull."  The  Argives 
say,  these  figures  were  erected  in  memory  of  an  accident 
which  happened  among  them  long  before.  They  tell  us, 
that  when  Danaus  first  entered  their  country,  as  he  pas- 
sed through  the  district  of  Thyreatis,  by  the  way  of  Pyra- 
ir.ia  which  leads  to  Argos,  he  saw  a  wolf  fighting  with  a 
bull.  Danaus  imagined  that  the  wolf  represented  him,  for, 
being  a  stranger,  he  came  to  attack  the  natives,  as  the  wolf 
did  the  bull.  He  therefore  stayed  to  see  the  issue  of  the 
fight,  and  the  wolf  proving  victorious,  he  off"ered  his  devo- 
tions to  Apcllo  Lyceus,  and  then  assaulted  and  took  the 
town  ;  Gelanor,  who  was  then  king,  being  deposed  by  a 
faction.     Such  is  the  history  of  those  figures. 

Pyrrhus  quite  dispirited  at  the  sight,  and  perceiving-  at 
the  same  time  that  nothing  succeeded  according  to  his 
hopes,  thought  it  best  to  retreat.  Fearing  that  the  gates 
were  too  narrow,  he  sent  orders  to  his  son  Melenus,  who 
was  left  with  the  main  body  without  the  town,  to  demolish 
part  of  the  wall,  and  assist  in  the  retreat,  if  the  enemy 
tried  to  obstruct  it.  But  the  person  whom  he  sent,  mis- 
taking the  order  in  the  hurry  and  tumult,  and  delivering 
it  quite  in  a  contrary  sense,  the  young  prince  entered  the 
gates  with  the  rest  of  the  elephants  and  the  best  of  his 
troops,  and  marched  to  assist  his  father.  Pyrrhus  was  now 
retiring;  and  while  the  marketplace  afforded  room  both 
to  retreat  and  fight,  he  often  faced  about  and  repulsed  the 
assailants.  But  when  from  that  broad  place  he  came  to 
crowd  into  the  narrow  street  leading  to  the  gate,  he  fell 
in  with  those  who  were  advancing  to  his  assistance.  It 
was  in  vain  to  call  out  to  them  to  fall  back  :  there  were 
but  few  that  could  hear  him  ;  and  such  as  did  hear,  and 
were  most  disposed  to  obey  his  orders,  were  pushed  back 
by  those  who  came  pouring  in  behind.  Besides,  the  larg- 
est of  the  elephants  was  fallen  in  the  gate -way  on  his 
side,  and  lying  there  and  braying  in  a  horrible  manner, 
he  stopped  those  who  would  have  got  out.  And  among 
the  elephants  already  in  the  town,  one  named  Nicon, 
striving  to  take  up  his  master  who  was  fallen  off  wound- 
ed, rushed  against  the  party  that  was  retreating ;  and 
overturned  both  friends  and  enemies  promiscuously,  till 
he  found  the  body.    Then  he  took  it  up  with  his  trunk, 
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and  carryins^  it  on  his  two  teeth,  returned  in  great  fury' 
and  trod  down  all  before  him.  When  they  were  thus  pressed 
and  crowded  together,  not  a  man  could  do  any  thintj,-  singly 
but  the  whole  multitude,  like  one  close  compacted  body, 
rolled  this  way  and  that  all  together.  They  exchanged  but 
few  blows  with  the  enemy  either  in  front  or  rear,  and  the 
greatest  harm  they  did  was  to  themselves.  For  if  any  man 
drew  his  sword  or  levelled  his  pike,  he  could  not  recover 
the  one  or  put  up  the  other ;  the  next  person,  therefore, 
whoever  he  happened  to  be,  was  necessarily  vroundcd,  and 
thus  many  of  them  fell  by  the  hands  of  each  other. 

Fyrrhus,  seeing  the  tempest  rolling  about  him,  took  off 
the  plume  with  which  his  helmet  was  distinguished,  and 
gave  it  to  one  of  his  friends.  Then  trusting  to  the  good- 
ness of  his  horse,  he  rode  in  amongst  the  enemy  who  were 
harassing  his  rear  ;  and  it  happened  that  he  was  wounded 
through  the  breast-plate  with  a  javelin.  The  wound  was 
rather  slight  than  dangerous,  but  he  turned  against  the  man 
that  gave  it,  w  ho  was  an  Argive  of  no  note,  the  son  of  a 
poor  old  woman.  This  v/oman,  among  others,  looking 
upon  the  fight  from  the  roof  of  a  house,  beheld  her  son  thus 
engaged.  Seized  with  terror  at  the  sight  she  took  up  a 
large  tile  with  both  hands,  and  threw  it  at  Pyrrhus.  The 
tile  fell  upon  his  head,  and  notwithstanding  his  helmet, 
crushed  the  lower  -vertebra  of  his  neck.  Darkness,  in  a 
moment,  covered  his  eyes,  his  hands  let  go  the  reins,  and 
he  fell  from  his  horse  by  the  tomb  of  Licymnius»*     The 

*  There  is  something  strikingly  coni-emptible  in  the  fate  of  this 
ferocious  warrior. — What  reflections  may  it  not  aficrd  to  those 
scourges  of  mankind,  who,  to  extend  their  power  and  gratify  their 
pride,  tear  out  the  vitals  of  human  society  ! — How  unfortunate  that 
they  do  not  recollect  their  own  personal  insignificance,  and  consider, 
while  they  are  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  earth,  that  they  are  beings 
whom  an  old  v;oman  may  kill  with  a  stone  ! — It  is  impossible  here 
to  forget  the  obscure  fate  of  Charles  the  Twelfth,  or  the  following 
verses  that  describe  it  : 

On  what  foundation  stands  the  warrior's  pride, 

How  just  his  hopes,  let  Swedish  Charles  decide ; 

A  frame  of  adamant,  a  soul  of  fire, 

No  dangers  fright  him,  and  no  labours  tire  ; 

O'er  love,  o'er  fear,  extends  his  wide  domain, 

Unconquer'd  lord  of  pleasure  and  of  pain  ; 

Ko  joys  to  him  pacific  sceptres  yield. 

War  sounds  the  trump,  h£  rushes  to  the  field. 
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cro\Yd  that  was  about  him,  did  not  know  him,  but  orne 
Zopyrus  who  served  under  Antigonus,  and  two  or  three 
otliers  coming  up,  knew  him,  and  dragged  him  into  a  porch 
that  was  at  hand,  just  as  he  was  beginning  to  recover  from 
the  blow,  Zopyrus  had  drawn  his  Illyrian  blade  to  cut  off 
his  head,  when  Pyrrhus  opened  his  eyes,  and  gave  him  so 
fierce  a  look,  that  he  was  struck  with  terror.  His  hands 
trembled,  and  between  his  desire  to  give  the  stroke,  and 
the  confusion  he  was  in,  he  missed  his  neck,  but  wounded 
him  in  the  mouth  and  chin,  so  that  it  was  a  longtime  be- 
fore he  could  separate  the  head  from  tlie  body. 

By  this  time  the  thing  was  generally  known,  and  Alcy- 
oneus,tbe  son  of  Antigonus,  came  hastily  up,  and  asked  for 
the  head,  as  if  he  wanted  only  to  look  upon  it.  But  as  soon 
as  he  had  got  it  he  rode  off  with  it  to  his  father,  and  cast  it 
at  his  feet  as  he  was  sitting  with  his  friends.  Antigonus 
looking  upon  the  head,  and  knowing  it,  thrust  his  son  from 
him :  and  struck  him  with  his  staff,  calHng  him  an  impious 
and  barbarous  wretch.  Then  putting  his  robe  before  his 
eyes,  he  wept  in  remembrance  of  the  fate  af  his  grandfather 

Behold  surrounding  kings  their  power  combine. 

And  one  capitulate  and  one  resign. 

Peace  courts  his  hands,  but  spresxls  her  charms  in  vain  ; 

••  Think  nothing  gain'd,"  he  crcy'd^  "  till  nought  remain. 

On  Moscow's  walls  till  Gothic  standards  fly, 

And  all  be  mine  beneath  the  polar  sky." 

The  march  begins  in  military  state, 

And  nations  on  his  eye  suspended  wait. 

Stern  famine  gua.rds  the  solitary  coast, 

And  winter  barricades  the  realm  of  frost ; 

He  comes — not  want  and  cold  his  course  delay 

Hide,  blushing  Glory,  hide  Pultowa's  day  ! 
The  vanquish'd  hero  leaves  his  broken  bands, 
And  shows  his  miseries  in  distant  lands. 
Condemn'd  a  needy  suppliant  to  wait. 
While  ladies  interpose,  and  slaves  debate. 
But  did  not  chance  at  length  her  error  mend  I 
Did  no  subverted  empire  mark  his  end  ? 
Did  rival  monarchs  give  the  fatal  wound 
Or  hostile  millions  press  him  to  the  ground  ? 
His  fall  was  destined  to  a  barren  strand, 
A  petty  fortress,  and  a  dubious  hand. 
He  left  the  name  at  which  the  world  grew  pale. 
To  point  amoral,  or  adorn  a  tale  ! 
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Antigonus,*  and  that  of  his  father  Demetrius,  two  instan- 
ces in  his  own  house  of  the  mutability  of  fortune.  As  for 
the  head  and  body  of  Pyrrhus,  he  ordered  them  to  be  laid 
in  magnificent  attire  on  the  funeral  pile  and  burnt.  After 
this,  Alcyoneus  having  met  with  Helenus  in  great  distress 
and  a  mean  garb,  addressed  him  in  a  courteous  manner,  and 
conducted  him  to  his  father,  whothus  expressed  himself  on 
the  occassion  :  "  In  this,  my  son,  you  have  acted  much  bet- 
ter than  before  ;  but  still  you  are  deficient ;  for  you  should 
have  taken  off  that  mean  habit,  which  is  a  greater  disgrace 
to  us  who  are  victorious,  than  it  is  to  the  vanquished." 

Then  he  paid  his  respects  to  Helenus  in  a  very  obliging 
manner,  and  sent  him  to  Epirus  with  a  proper  equipage. 
He  gave  also  the  same  kind  reception  to  the  friends  of  Pyrr« 
hus,  after  he  had  made  himself  master  of  his  whole  camp 
and  army. 
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W  E  know  no  third  name  of  Caius  ]Marius,  any  more- 
than  we  do  of  Quinctus  Sertorius  who  held  Spain  so  long, 
or  of  Lucius  Mummius  who  took  Corinth.  For  the  sur- 
name of  Achaicus^  INlummius  gained  by  his  conquest,  as 
Scipio  did  that  o^ Africanusy'&.'i\^  Metellus  that  of  Macedo- 

nicus Posidonius  avails  himself  chiefly  of  this  argument 

to  confute  those  who  hold  the  third  to  be  the  Roman  proper 
name,  Camillus,  for  instance,  Marcellus,  Cato :  for  in 
that  case,  those  who  had  only  two  names,  would  have  had 
no  proper  name  at  all.  But  he  did  not  consider  that  by 
this  reasoning  he  robbed  the  women  of  their  names  ;  for  no 
woman  bears  the  first,  which  Posidonius  supposed  the  pro- 
per name  among  the  Romans.  Of  the  other  names,  one. 
was  common  to  the  whole  family,  as  the  Pompeii,  Manlii, 
Comelii,  in  the  same  manner  as  with  us,  the  Heraclidas 
and  Pelopidae  \  and  the  other  w^as  a  surname  given  them 
from  something  remarkable  in  their  dispositions,  their  ac- 
tions, or  the  form  of  their  bodies,  as  Macrinus,  Torquatus, 
Sylla,  which  are  like  Mnemon,  Grypus  and  Callinicus, 

*  Antigonus  the  First  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  and  De- 
metrius the  First  long  kept  a  prisoner  by  his  son-in-law  Selncus. 
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among  the  Greeks.     But  the  diversity  of  customs,  in  this 
respect,  leaves  much  room  for  farther  inquiry.* 

As  to  the  figure  of  Marias,  we  have  seen  at  Ravenna  in 
Gaul,  his  stn/Lue  in  marble,  which  perfectly  expressed  all 
that  has  been  said  of  his  sternness  and  austerity  of  behavi- 
our. For  being  naturally  robust  and  warlike,  and  more  ac- 
quainted with  the  discipline  of  the  camp  than  the  city,  he 
w  as  fierce  and  untractable  w  hen  in  authority.  It  is  said  that 
he  neither  learnt  to  read  Greek,  nor  would  make  use  of  that 
language  on  any  serious  occasion;  thinking  it  j^diculous  to 
bestow  time  on  learning  the  language  of  a  conquered  peo- 
ple. And  when,  after  his  second  triumph,  at  the  dedication 
of  a  temple,  he  exhibited  shovrs  to  the  people  in  the  Greci- 
an manner,  he  barely  entered  the  theatre  and  sat  down, 
and  then  rose  up  and  departed  immediately.  Therefore, 
as  Plato  used  to  say  to  Xenocrates  the  philosopher,  who 
had  a  morose  and  unpolished  manner,  "  Good  Xenocrates, 
sacrince  to  the  Graces  ;"  so  if  any  one  could  have  persuad- 
ed Marius  to  pay  his  court  to  the  Greciun  Muses  and 
Graces,  hehadnever  brought  his  noble  achievements,  both 

*  The  Romans  had  usually  three  names,  the  Prter.cinen,  the  No- 
me"!,  and  the  Cognomen. 

The  Prisnomen,  as  Aulas,  Caius,  Decimus,  was  the  proper  or  dis- 
tinguishing name  between  brothers,  during  the  time  of  the  republic. 

The  Koinen  was  the  family  name,  ansv/ering  to  the  Grecian  patro- 
nymics. For,  as  among  the  Greeks,  the  posterity  of  ^acus  were  called 
.^acids,  so  the  Julian  family  had  that  nan-^e  from  lulus  or  Ascanius. 
But  there  were  several  other  things  w^hich  gave  rise  to  the  Keinen,  as 
animals,  places,  and  accidents  ;  for  instance,  Porcius,  Ovilius,  8cc. 

The  Cognomen  w^as  originally  intended  to  distinguish  the  several 
branches  of  a  family.  It  was  assumed  from  no  certa.in  cause,  but  ge- 
nerally from  some  particular  occurrence.  It  became,  however,  here- 
ditary, except  it  happened  to  be  changed  for  a  more  honourable  ap- 
pellation, as  Macedonicus,  Africanus.  But  it  should  be  well  remark- 
ed, that  under  the  emperors  the  Cognomen  was  often  used  as  a  pro- 
per name,  and  brothers  were  distinguished  by  it,  as  Titus  Flavius 
Vcspasianus,  and  Titus  Flavius  Sabinus. 

As  to  the  women,  they  had  anciently  their  Prcenomen  as  well  as  the 
men,  such  as  Caia,  Lucia,  Sec.  But  afterwards  they  seldom  used  any 
other  beside  the  family  name,  as  Julia,  TuUia,  and  the  like.  Where 
there  were  two  sisters  in  a  house,  the  distinguishing  appellations  were 
major  and  minor  :  if  a  greater  number.  Prima,  Secunda,  Tertia,  &£. 

With  respect  to  the  men  who  had  only  two  nam.es,  a  family  might 
be  so  mean  as  not  to  have  gained  the  Cognomen,  or  there  might  be  so 
few  of  the  family,  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  it  to  distinguish 
the  branches. 
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in  war  and  peace,  to  so  shocking  a  conclusicm  ;  he  had  never 
been  led  by  unseasonable  ambition  and  insatiable  avarice 
to  split  upon  the  rocks  of  a  savage  and  cruel  old  age. 
But  this  will  soon  appear  from  his  actions  themselves. 

His  parents  were  obscure  and  indigent  people,  who  sup- 
ported themselves  by  labour ;  his  father's  name  was  the 
same  with  his  ;  his  mother  was  called  Folcinia.  It  was 
late  before  he  came  to  Rome,  or  had  any  taste  of  the  re- 
finements of  the  city.  In  the  mean  time  he  lived  at  Cir- 
rcsatum,*  a  village  in  the  territory  of  Arpinum :  and  his 
manner  of  living  there  was  perfectly  rustic,  if  compared 
with  the  elegance  of  polished  life  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
it  was  temperate,  and  much  resembled  that  of  the  ancient 
Romans. 

He  made  his  first  campaign  against  the  Celtiberians,t 
when  Scipio  Africanus  besieged  Numantia.  It  did  not 
escape  his  general  how  far  he  was  above  the  other  young- 
soldiers  in  courage ;  nor  how  easily  he  came  into  the  re- 
formation in  point  of  diet,  which  Scipio  kktrociuced  into 
the  army,  before  almost  ruined  by  luxury  and  pleasure.  It 
is  said  also,  that  he  encountered  and  killed  an  enemy  is  the 
sight  of  his  general ;  who  therefore  distinguished  him  with 
many  marks  of  honour  and  respect,  on^  of  which  was  the 
inviting  him  to  his  table.  One  evening  the  conversation 
happening  to  turn  upon  the  great  commanders  tlien  m 
being,  some  person  in  the  company,  either  out  of  com- 
plaisance to  Scipio,  or  because  he  really  wanted  to  be  in- 
formed, asked,  *' Where  the  Romans  should  find  such  an- 
other generui  when  he  was  gone.^"  upon  which  Scipio 
putting  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  Marius,  who  sat  next 
him,  said,  "Here,  perhaps."  So  happy  was  the  genius  of 
both  those  great  men,  that  the  one,  while  but  a  youth, 
gave  tokens  of  his  iiiture  abilities,  and  the  other  fix)ni 
those  beginnings  could  discover  the  long  series  of  glory 
which  was  to  folio v/. 

Tliis  saying  of  Scipio's,  \Te  are  told,  raised  the  hopes  of 
^iarius^like  a  divine  oracle,  and  was  the  chief  thing  that 

•  A  corruption  of  Cernetum.  Pliny  tells  us,  the  inhabitants  of 
Cemetum  were  called  Mariani,  undoubtedly  from  Marius  their 
townsman,  who  had  diatinguished  himself  m  so  extraordinary  a 
iranner.     Hin.  lib.  iii.  c.  5. 

t  In  the  third  year  of  the  hundred  and  sLxtv-first  Olympiad,  one 
hundred  and  thir:y -three  /ears  before  the  birdi  of  Clorisi, 
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animated  him  to  apply  himself  to  affairs  of  state.  By 
the  assistance  of  Caecilius  Metellus,  on  whose  house  he 
had  an  hereditary  dependence,  he  was  chosen  a  tribune  of 
the  people.*  In  this  office  he  proposed  a  law  for  regu- 
lating the  manner  of  voting,  which  tended  to  lessen  the 
authority  of  the  patricians  in  matters  of  judicature.  Cot- 
ta  the  consul,  therefore  persuaded  the  senate  to  reject  it, 
and  to  cite  Marius  to  give  account  of  his  conduct.  Such 
a  decree  being  made,  Marius,  when  he  entered  the  senate, 
showed  not  the  embarrassment  of  a  young  man  advanced 
to  office,  without  having  first  distinguished  himself,  but 
assuming  beforehand  the  elevation  which  his  future  ac- 
tions were  to  give  him,  he  threatened  to  send  Cotta  to 
prison,  i£  he  did  not  revoke  the  decree.  Cotta  turning 
to    Metellus,   and   asking  his  opinion,  Metellus  rose  up, 

and  voted  with  the  consul Hereupon  Marius  called  in 

a  lictor,  and  ordered  him  to  take  Metellus  into  custody. 
Metellus  appealed  to  the  other  tribunes,  but  as  not  one  of 
them  lent  him  any  assistance,  the  senate  gave  way,  and 
repealed  their  decree.  Marius,  highly  distinguished  by 
this  victory,  went  immediately  from  the  senate  to  the/o- 
rum,  and  had  his  law  confirmed  by  the  people. 

From  this  time  he  passed  for  a  man  of  inflexible  resolu- 
tion, not  to  be  influenced  by  fear  or  respect  of  persons,  and 
consequently  one  that  v/ould  prove  a  bold  defender  of  the 
people's  privileges  against  the  senate.     But  this  opinion 

was  soon  altered  by  his  taking  quite  a  different  part 

For  a  law  being  proposed  concerning  the  distribution  of 
corn,  he  strenuously  opposed  the  plebeians,  and  carried  it 
against  them.  By  which  action  he  gained  equal  esteem 
from  both  parties,  as  a  person  incapable  of  serving  either 
against  the  public  advantage. 

When  his  tribaneship  was  expired,  he  stood,  candidate 
for  the  office  of  chief  sedile.  For  there  are  two  offices  of 
adiles  ;  the  one  called  czn-wZ/sf,  from  the  chair  with  crooked 
feet,  in  which  the  magistrate  sits  while  he  dispatches  busi- 
ness ;  the  other  of  a  degree  much  inferior,  is  called  the 
plebeian  adile.  The  more  honourable  asdile  is  first  chosen, 
and  then  the  people  proceed  the  same  day  to  the  election  of 
the  other.  When  Marius  found  he  could  not  carry  the 
first,  he  dropped  his  pretensions  there,  and  immediately 
applied  for  the  second.     But  as  this  proceeding  of  his  be- 

*  One  hundred  and  seventeen  years  before  Christ. 
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traycd  a  disagreeable  and  importunate  obstinacy,  he  mis- 
carried in  that  also.  Yet  though  he  was  twice  baffled  in 
his  application  in  one  day  (which  never  happened  to  any 
man  but  himself),  he  was  not  at  all  discouraged.  For,  not 
long  after,  he  stood  for  the  prstorship,  and  was  near  being 
rejected  again.  He  was,  indeed,  returned  last  of  all,  and 
then  was  accused  of  bribery.  What  contributed  most  to 
the  suspicion,  was,  a  servant  of  Cassius  Sabaco  being  seen 
within  the  rails,  among  the  electors  ;  for  Sabaco  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Marius.  He  was  summoned,  therefore, 
by  the  judges  ;  and,  being  interrogated  upon  the  point,  he 
said,  "  That  the  heat  having  made  him  very  thirsty,  he 
asked  for  cold  water  ;  upon  which  his  servant  brought 
him  a  cup,  apd  withdrew  as  soon  as  he  had  drank." 
Sabaco  was  expelled  the  senate  by  the  next  censors,*  and 
it  was  thought  he  deserved  that  mark  of  infamy,  as  hav- 
ing been  guilty  either  of  falsehood  or  intemperance. 
Caius  Herennius  was  also  cited  as  a  witness  against  Mari- 
us ;  but  he  alleged^  that  it  was  not  customary  for  patrons 
(so  the  Romans  call  protectors)  to  give  evidence  against 
their  clients,  and  that  the  law  excused  them  from  that  ob- 
ligation. The  judges  w^ere  going  to  admit  the  plea,  when 
Alarius  himself  opposed  it,  and  told  Herennius,  thatwhen 
he  was  first  created  a  magistrate,  he  ceased  to  be  his  client. 
But  this  was  not  altogether  true.  For  it  is  not  every  office 
tliat  frees  clients  and  their  posterity  from  the  service  due 
to  their  patrons,  but  only  those  magistracies  to  which  the 
law  gave  a  curule  chair,  Marius,  however,  during  the  first 
days  of  trial,  found  that  matters  ran  against  him,  his 
judges  being  very  unfavourable  ;  yet  at  last  the  votes 
proved  equal,  and  he  was  acquitted  beyond  expectation. 
In  his  praitorship  he  did  nothing  to  raise  him  to  distinc- 
tion. But,  at  the  expiration  of  this  office,  the  Farther  Spain 
falling  to  his  lot,  he  is  said  to  have  cleared  it  of  robbers. 
That  province  as  yet  was  uncivilized  and  savage  in  its 
manners,  and  the  Spaniards  thought  there  was  nothing 
dishonourable  in  robbery.  At  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was 
desirous  to  have  his  share  in  the  administration,  but  had 
neither  riches  nor  eloquence  to  recommend  him  ;  though 
these  were  the  instruments  by  which  the  great  men  of  those 
times  governed  the  people.     His  high  spirit,  however,  his 

*  Probably  he  had  one  of  his  slaves  to  vote  among  the  freemen. 
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indefatigable  industry,  and  plain  manner  of  living,  recom- 
mended him  so  effectually  to  the  commonalty,  that  he 
gained  offices,  and  by  offices  power :  so  that  he  was  thought 
worthy  the  alliance  of  the  Czesars,  and  married  Julia  of  that 
illustrious  family.  Caesar,  who  afterguards  raised  himself 
to  such  eminence,  was  her  nephew,  and,  on  account  of  his 
relation  to  Marius,  showed  himself  very  solicitous  for  his 
honour,  as  we  have  related  in  his  life. 

Marius,  along  with  his  temperance,  was  possesed  of 
great  fortitude  in  enduring  pain.  There  was  an  extraor- 
dinary proof  of  this,  in  his  bearing  an  operation  in  sur- 
gery. Having  both  his  legs  full  of  wens,  and  being  trou- 
bled at  the  deformity,  he  determined  to  put  himself  in  the 
hands  of  a  surgeon.  He  would  not  be  bound,  but  stretch- 
ed out  one  of  his  legs  to  the  knife  ;  and  without  motion 
or  groan,  bore  the  inexpressible  pain  of  the  operation  in 
silence,  and  with  a  settled  countenance.  But  when  the 
surgeon  was  going  to  begin  with  the  other  leg,  he  would 
not  suffer  him,  saying,  "  I  see  the  cure  is  not  worth  the 
pain." 

About  this  time  Cxcilius  Metellus  the  consul,*  being 
appointed  to  the  chief  command  in  the  war  against  Jugur- 
tha,  took  Marius  with  him  into  Africa  as  one  of  his  lieute- 
nants. Marius  now  finding  an  opportunity  for  great  ac- 
tions and  glorious  toils,  took  no  care,  like  his  colleagues, 
to  contribute  to  the  reputation  of  Metellus,  or  to  direct  his 
views  to  his  service  :  but  concluding,  that  he  was  called 
to  the  lieutenancy,  not  by  Metellus,  but  by  Fortune,  who 
had  opened  him  an  easy  way,  and  a  noble  theatre  for  great 
achievements,  exerted  all  his  powers.  That  war  present- 
ing many  critical  occasions,  he  neither  declined  the  most 
difficult  service,  nor  thought  the  most  servile  beneath  him. 
Thus  surpassing  his  equals  in  prudence  and  foresight,  and 
contesting  it  with  the  common  soldiers  in  abstemiousness 
and  labour,  he  entirely  gained  their  affections.  For  it  is 
no  small  consolation  to  any  one  who  is  obliged  to  work,  to 
see  another  voluntarily  take  a  share  in  his  labour  ;  since  it 
seems  to  take  off  the  constraint.  There  is  not,  indeed,  a 
more  agreeable  spectacle  to  a  Roman  soldier,  than  that  of 

*  Q.  CsecUius  Metellus  was  consul  with  M.  Junius  Silanus,  the 
fourth  year  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-seventh  Olympiad,  a  hun- 
dred and  seven  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  In  this  expedition 
he  acfjuired  the  surname  of  Numidicus. 
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his  g-eneral  eating  ihe  same  dry  bread  *  which  he  eats,  or 
lyingon  an  ordinary  bed,  or  assisting  his  men  in  drawinj^ 
a  trench  or  throwint^  vip  a  bulwark.  For  the  soldier  does 
not  so  much  admire  tliose  oflicers  who  let  him  share  in 
their  honours  or  their  money,  as  those  who  will  partake 
with  him  in  labour  and  danger  ;  and  he  is  more  attached 
to  one  that  will  assist  him  in  his  work,  than  to  one  who 
will  indulge  him  in  idleness. 

By  these  steps  Marius  gained  the  hearts  of  the  sokhers  : 
his  glory,  his  influence,  his  reputation,  spread  through 
Africa,  and  extended  even  to  Rome  ;  the  men  under  his 
command  wrote  to  their  friends  at  home,  that  the  only 
means  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war  in  those  parts,  would 
be  to  elect  Marius  consul.  This  occasioned  no  small  anxiety 
to  Metellus,  but  what  distressed  him  most  was  the  affair  of 
Turpilius.  This  man  and  his  family  had  long  been  retain- 
ers to  that  of  Ivletellus,  and  he  attended  him  in  that  war 
in  the  character  of  master  of  the  artificers  tj  but  being, 
through  his  interest,  appointed  governor  of  the  large  town 
of  Vacca,  his  humanity  to  the  inhabitants  and  the  unsus- 
pecting openness  of  his  conduct,  gave  them  an  opportunity 
of  delivering  up  the  place  to  Jugurtha  :{:.  Turpilius,  how- 
ever, suffered  no  injury  in  his  person  ;  for  the  inhabitants, 
having  prevailed  upon  Jugurtha  to  spare  him,  dismissed 
him  in  safety.     On  this  account  he  was  accused  of  betray- 

*  Et  o'yzi  which  the  English  translator  rendei-s  publicly,  and  the 
French  a  la  vuede  tout  le  tnonde,  is  never  to  be  met  with  in  any  good 
Greek  autho;  in  that  sense.  Indeed,  the  text  plainly  appears  to  be 
corrupted  ;  for  the  word  ^ixfici^  spectacle,  just  before,  entirely  pre- 
cludes the  expression  iv  o\I/£i,  in  sight.  Bryan  saw  the  corruption  and 
has  proposed  to  read  eoiv  oyjf,  without  meat  or  sauce  ;  but  we  should 
ra'her  choose  ro  read  avo-yov,  because  the  literal  alteration  will  be 
the  less.  It  certainly  must  be  matter  of  great  joy  to  the  common 
soldier  to  see  his  general  eat  the  same  dry  bread  with  him.  Dacier, 
too,  saw  the  coiruption,  3.nd  proposed  to  read  iv  o^si^  bread  dipped  in 
vinegar.  Here  is,  indeed,  the  change  of  one  letter  only  ;  bui;  the 
sense  does  ^ot  seem  to  be  so  strong.  The  learned  reader  will  choose 
which  emendation  he  pleases. 

f  The  common  reading  is  "rr/i  in  ra^  TtvTo-JUv  s  ^av  xeyr.)/ It 

is  obvious  that  Tivrovojv  is  a  corruption  of  tsht«?a)v.  An  oiTicer 
is  meant  like  our  com})iroller  of  the  board  of  wr.rks.  Among  Gru- 
tcr's  inscriptions  several  persons  have  the  title  of  Pnejectus  Fabror-.an. 

\  They  put  the  Roman  ganrison  to  the  sword,  sparing  none  but 
Turpilius. 

VOL.  III.  F 
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ing  the  place.  Marius,  who  was  one  of  the  council  of 
war,  was  not  only  severe  upon  him  himself,  but  stirred  up 
most  of  the  other  judges  ;  so  that  it  was  carried  against  the 
opinion  of  Metellus,  and  much  against  his  will  he  passed 
sentence  of  death  upon  him.  A  little  after,  the  accusation 
appeared  a  false  one  ;  and  all  the  otherofficers  sympathised 
with  Metellus,  who  was  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  ;  while 
]Marius,  far  from  dissembhng  his  joy,  declared  the  thing 
was  his  doing,  and  was  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge  in 
all  companies,  *'  That  he  had  lodged  an  avenging  fury  in 
the  breast  of  Metellus,  who  would  not  fail  to  punish 
-him  for  having  put  to  death  the  hereditary  friend  of  his 
family." 

They  now  became  open  enemies  ;  and  one  day  when 
Marius  was  by,  we  are  told  that  Metellus  said  by  way  of 
insult,  "You  think  then,  my  goodfriend,  to  leave  us,  and 
go  home  to  solicit  the  consulship  ;  would  you  not  be 
contented  to  stay  and  be  consul  with  this  son  of  mine?" 
The  son  of  Metellus  was  then  very  young.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  Marius  still  kept  applying  for  leave  to  be  gone, 
and  Metellus  found  out  new  pretences  for  delay.  At  last 
when  there  wanted  only  twelve  days  to  the  election,  he 
dismissed  him.  Marius  had  a  long  journey  from  the  camp 
to  Utica,  but  he  dispatched  it  in  two  days  and  a  night. 
At  his  arrival  on  the  coast,  he  offered  sacrifice  before  he 
embarked;  and  the  diviner  is  said  to  have  told  him, 
"  That  heaven  announced  success  superior  to  all  his 
hopes."  Elevated  with  this  promise,  he  set  sail,  and, 
having  a  fair  wind,  crossed  the  sea  in  four  days.  -  The 
people  immediately  expressed  their  inclination  for  him  ; 
and  being  introduced  by  one  of  their  tribunes,  he  brought 
many  false  charges  against  Metellus,  in  order  to  secure 
the  consulship  for  himself;  promising  at  the  same  time 
either  to  kill  Jugurthaorto  take  him  alive. 

He  was  elected  with  great  applause,  and  immediately 
began  his  levies  ;  in  which  he  observed  neither  law  nor 
custom  ;  for  he  enlisted  many  needy  persons,  and  even 
slaves.*  The  generals  that  were  before  him,had  not  ad- 
mitted such  as  these,  but  intrusted  only  personsof  property 
Y/ith  arms  as  with  other  honours,  considering  that  property 

*  Florus  does  not  say  he  enlisted  slaves,  but  capite  censos,  such  a.s 
j^aving  no  estates,  had  only  their  names  entered  in  the  registers. 
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as  a  pledge  to  the  public  for  their  behaviour.  Nor  was  this 
the  only  obnoxious  thing  in  Marius.  His  bold  speeches, 
accompanied  with  insolence  and  ill  manners,  gave  the  pa- 
tricians great  uneasiness.  For  he  scrupled  not  to  say, 
"  That  he  had  taken  the  consulate  as  a  prey  from  the  effe- 
minacy of  the  high-born  and  the  rich,  and  that  he  boast- 
ed to  the  people  of  his  own  wounds,  not  the  images  of 
others  or  monuments  of  the  dead."  He  took  frequent 
occasion,  too,  to  mention  Bestia  and  Aibinus,  generals 
who  had  been  mostly  unfortunate  in  Africa,  as  men  of  il- 
lustrious families  but  unfit  for  war,  and  consequently  un- 
successful through  want  of  capacity.  Then  he  would  ask 
the  people,  "Whether  they  did  not  think  that  the  an- 
cestors of  those  men  would  have  wished  rather  to  leave 
a  posterity  like  him  ;  since  they  themselves  did  not  rise 
to  glory  by  their  high  birth,  but  by  their  virtue  and 
great  actions."  These  things  he  said  not  out  of  mere 
vanity  and  arrogance,  or  needlessly  to  embroil  himself  with 
the  nobility  ;  but  he  saw  the  people  took  pleasure  in  see- 
ing the  senate  insulted,  and  that  they  measured  the  great- 
ness of  a  man's  mind  by  the  insolence  of  his  language;  and 
therefore,  to  gratify  them  he  spared  not  the  greatest  men 
in  the  state. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Africa,  Metellus  was  quite  overcome 
with  grief  and  resentment,*  to  think  that  when  he  had  in 
a  manner  finished  the  war,  and  there  remained  nothing  to 
take  but  the  person  of  Jugurtha,  Marius,  who  had  raised 
himself  merely  by  his  ingratitude  towards  Amz,  should  come 
to  snatch  away  both  his  victory  and  triumph.  Unable, 
therefore,  to  bear  the  sight  of  him,  he  retired,  and  left  his 
lieutenant  Rutilius  to  deliver  up  the  forces  to  Marius.  But 
before  the  end  of  the  war  the  divine  vengeance  overtook 
Marius  :  for  Sylla  robbed  him  of  the  glory  of  his  exploits, 
as  he  had  done  Metellus.  I  shall  briefly  relate  here  the 
manner  of  that  transaction,  having  already  given  a  more 
particular  account  of  it  in  the  life  of  Sylla. 

Bocchus  king  of  the  Upper  Xuniidia,!  was  father-in-law 
to  Jugurtha.  He  gave  him,  however,  very  little  assistance 

*  The  word  (p'^evos  does  not  always  signify  etivy.  In  Philo  (Be 
3Iurdo)-wefiT[id<p^ovos  adig  oioxa-xiiv^docere  non  gravabimnr.  Envy 
should  not  be  attributed  to  such  a  noble  mind  as  that  of  Metellus. 

t  Or  Mauritania.  In  the  original  it  is  «  rav  uvo)  occcoa^wj  'o^c-<^£Uj, 
j^ing  oftbe  barbarians  I'cho  dv:eit  bibber  up  in  tbe  country. 
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in  the  war,  pretending  that  he  detested  his  perfidiousness, 
while  he  really  dreaded  the  increase  of  his  power.  But 
when  he  became  a  fugitive  and  a  wanderer,  and  was  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  applying  to  Bocchus  as  his  last 
resource,  that  prince  received  him  rather  as  his  suppliant, 
than  as  his  son-in-law.  When  he  had  him  in  his  hands, 
he  proceeded  in  public  to  intercede  with  Marius  in  his  be- 
half, alledging  in  his  letters,  that  he  would  never  give  him- 
up,  but  defend  him  to  the  last.  At  the  same  time  in 
private  intending  to  betray  him,  he  sent  for  Lucius  Sylla. 
who  was  quaestor  to  Marius,  and  had  done  Bocchus  many 
services  during  the  war.  When  Sylla  was  come  to  him, 
confiding  in  his  honour,  the  barbarian  began  to  repent,  and 
often  changed  his  mind,  deliberatingfor  some  days  whether 
he  should  deliver  up  Jugurtha  or  retain  Sylla  too.  At  last 
adhering  to  the  treachery  he  had  first  conceived,  he  put 
Jugurtha  alive  into  the  hands  of  Sylla. 

Hence  the  first  seeds  of  that  violent  and  implacable 
quarrel,  which  almost  ruined  the  Roman  empire.  For 
many,  out  of  envy  to  Marius,  were  willing  to  attribute  this 
success  to  Sylla  only  ;  and  Sylla  himself  caused  a  seal  to  be 
made,  which  represented  Bocchus delivcringupJugurthato 
him.  This  seal  he  always  wore,  and  ccnstantly  sealed  his 
letters  with  it ;  by  which  he  highly  provoked  Marius,  who 
was  naturally  ambitious,  and  could  not  endure  a  rival  in 
glory.  Sylla  was  instigated  to  this  by  the  enemies  of 
Marius,  who  ascribed  the  beginning  and  the  most  con- 
siderable actions  of  the  war  to  Metellus,  and  the  last  and 
finishing  stroke  to  Sylla :  that  so  the  people  might  no 
longer  admire  and  remain  attached  to  Marius  as  the  most 
accomplished  of  commanders. 

The  danger,  however  that  approached  Italy  from  the 
west,  soon  dispersed  all  the  envy,  the  hatred,  and  the 
calumnies,  which  had  been  raised  against  Marius.  The 
people  now  in  want  of  an  experienced  commander,  and 
searching  for  an  able  pilot  to  sit  at  the  helm,  that  the  com- 
monwealth might  bear  up  against  so  dreadful  a  storm,  found 
that  no  one  of  an  opulent  or  noble  family  would  stand  for 
the  consulship:  and  therefore  they  elected  Marius, *though 
absent.They  had  no  sooner  received  the  news  that  Jugurtha 
was  taken,  than  reports  were  spread  of  an  invasion  from 

•  One  hundred  and  t\YO  years  before  Christi 
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the  Teutones  and  the  Cimbri.  And  though  the  account 
of  the  number  and  strength  of  their  armies  seemed  at  first 
incredible  it  afterwards  appeared  short  of  the  truth.  For 
three  hundred  thousand  well  armed  warriors  were  upon  the 
march,  and  the  women  and  children,  whom  they  had  along 
with  them  were  said  to  be  much  more  numerous.  This 
vast  multitude  wanted  lands  on  which  they  might  subsist, 
and  cities  wherein  to  settle  ;  as  they  had  heard  the  Celt?e, 
before  them,  had  expelled  the  Tuscans,  and  possessed 
themselves  of  the  best  part  of  Italy.*  As  for  these,  who 
ROW  hovered  like  a  cloud  over  Gaul  and  Italy,  it  was  not 
known  who  they  were,t  or  whence  they  came,  on  account 
of  the  small  commerce  which  they  had  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  the  length  of  way  they  had  marched.  It  was 
conjectured,  indeed,  from  the  largeness  of  their  stature, 
and  the  biueness  of  their  eyes,  as  well  as  because  the  Ger- 
mans call  banditti  Cimbri^  that  they  were  some  of  those 
German  nations  who  dwell  by  the  Northern  Sea. 

Some  assert  that  the  country  of  the  Celtce  is  of  such 
vast  extent,  that  it  stretches  from  the  Western  Ocean  and 
most  nothern  climates,  to  the  lake  Mxotis  eastwrdTl,  and 
that  part  of  Scythia  which  borders  upon  Pontus  :  that 
there  the  two  nations  mingle,  and  thence  issue  ;  not  all  at 
once,  nor  at  all  seasons,  but  in  the  spring  of  every  year  : 
that  by  means  of  these  annual  supplies,  they  had  gradual- 
ly opened  themselves  a  way  over  the  greatest  part  of  the. 
European  continent ;  and  that,  though  they  are  distin- 
guished by  different  names  according  to  their  tribes,  yet 
their  whole  body  is  comprehended  under  the  general  name 
of  Celto-ScythsE. 

Others  say,  they  were  a  small  pait  of  the  Cimmerians, 
well  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  ;  and  that  this  small 
part  quitting  their  native  soil,  or  being  expelled  by   the 

*   In  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus. 

t  The  Cimbri  were  descended  from  the  ancient  Gomerians  or 
Cekes  ;  Cimri  or  Cymbri  being  only  a  harsher  pronunciation  of  Go- 
merai  They  were  in  all  probability  rhe  ancientest  people  of  Germa- 
ny. They  gave  their  name  to  the  Cimbrica  Chersonesus,  which  was 
a  kind  of  peninsula extendmg  from  the  mouth  nf  the  river  Elbe  into 
the  north  sea.  They  were  all  supposed  the  same  with  the  Cnnmerians 
that  inhabited  the  countries  about  the  Paulus  Maeotis  ;  which  is  high- 
ly probable,  both  from  the  likeness  of  their  names,  and  from  the 
descendants  of  Gomer  having  spread  themselves  over  all  that  nop^ 
them  track. 

P.  2. 
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Scythians  on  account  of  some  sedition,  passed  from  the 
Paulus  Masotis  into  Asia,  under  the  conduct  of  Lygdamis 
their  chief.  But  that  the  greater  and  more  warlike  part 
dwelt  in  extremities  of  the  earth  near  the  Northern  Sea. 
These  inhabit  a  country  so  dark  and  woody,  that  the  sun 
is  seldom  seen,  by  reason  of  the  many  high  and  spreading 
trees,  which  reach  inward  as  far  as  the  Hercynian  forest. 
They  are  under  that  part  of  the  heavens,  where  the  ele- 
vation of  the  pole  is  such,  that  by  reason  of  the  declina- 
tion of  the  parallels,  it  makes  almost  a  verticle  point  to  the 
inhabitants  ;  and  their  day  and  night  are  of  such  a  length, 
that  they  serve  to  divide  the  year  into  two  equal  parts  ; 
which  gave  occasion  to  the  fiction  of  Homer  concerning 
the  infernal  regions. 

Hence  therefore  these  barbarians,  who  came  into  Italy, 
first  issued  ;  being  anciently  called  Cimmerii,  afterwards 
Cimbri,  and  the  appellation  was  not  at  all  from  their  man- 
ners. But  these  things  rest  rather  on  conjecture,  than 
historical  certainty.  Most  historians,  however,  agree,  that 
their  numbers,  instead  of  being  less,  were  rather  greater 
than  we  have  related.  As  to  their  courage,  their  spirit, 
and  the  force  and  vivacity  with  which  they  made  an  im- 
pression, we  may  compare  them  to  a  devouring  flame. 
Nothing  could  resist  their  impetuosity  ;  all  that  came  in 
their  way,  were  trodden  down,  or  driven  before  them  like 
,  cattle.  Many  respectable  armies  and  generals*  employed 
by  the  Romans  to  gvard  the  Trraisalpine  Gaul,  were 
shamefully  routed  ;  and  the  feeble  resistance  they  made  to 
the  first  efforts  of  the  barbarians,  was  the  chief  thing  that 
drew  them  towards  Rome.  For,  having  beaten  all  they 
miet,  and  loaded  themselves  with  plunder,  they  determined 
to  settle  no  where,  till  they  had  destroyed  Rome,  and  laid 
waste  all  Italy. 

The  Romans,  alarmed  from  all  quarters  with  this  new^s, 
called  Marius  to  the  command,  and  elected  him  a  second 
time  consul.  It  was,  indeed,  unconstitutional  for  anyone 
to  be  chosen  who  was  absent,  or  who  had  not  waited  the 
regular  time  betMeen  a  first  and  second  consulship;  but  the 
people  overruled  all  that  was  said  against  him.  They  con- 
sidered, that  this  was  not  the  first  instance,  in  which  the 
law  had  given  way  to  the  public  utility  ;  nor  was  the 
present  occasion  less  urgent  than  that,  when  contrary  to 

*  Cassius  Longinus,  Aurelius,  Scaurus,  Caepio,  and  Cn.  Malleius. 
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law,*  they  made  Scipio  consul ;  for  then  they  were  not 
anxious  for  the  safety  of  their  own  city,  but  only  desirous 
of  destroying-  Carthage.  These  reasons  prevailing,  Marius 
returned  with  his  army  from  Africa,  and  entering  upon  his 
consulship  on  the  first  of  January,  which  the  Romans 
reckon  the  beginning  of  their  year,  led  up  his  triumph  the 
same  day.  Jugurtha  now  a  captive,  was  a  spectacle  as 
agreeable  to  the  Romans,  as  it  was  beyond  their  expecta- 
tion ;  no  one  having  ever  imagined  that  the  war  could  be 
brought  to  a  period  while  he  was  alive  :  so  various  was  the 
character  of  that  man,  that  he  knew  how  to  accommodate 
himself  to  all  sorts  of  fortune,  and  through  all  his  subtlety 
tlieir  ran  a  vein  of  courage  and  spirit  It  is  said,  that  when 
he  was  led  before  the  car  of  the  conquerer,  he  lost  his  sen- 
ses. After  the  triumph,  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  where, 
whilst  they  were  in  haste  to  strip  him,  some  tore  his  robe 
oiT  his  back,  and  others  catching  eagerly  at  his  pendants, 
pulled  off  the  tips  of  his  ears  with  them.  When  he  was 
thrust  down  naked  into  the  dugeon,  all  wild  and  confused, 
he  said  with  a  frantic  smile,t  "  Heavens  1  how  cold  is  this 
bath  of  yours  !"  There  struggling  for  six  days  with  ex- 
treme hunger,  and  to  the  last  hour  labouring  for  the  pre- 
gcrvation  of  life,  he  came  to  such  an  end  as  his  crimes  de- 
served. There  were  carried  (we  are  told)  in  this  triumph 
three  thousarid  and  seven  pounds  of  gold,  five  thousand  se- 
ven hundred  and  seventy-five  of  silver  bullion,  and  of  silver 
coin  seventeen  thousand  and  twenty -eight  drachmas. 

After  the  solemnity  was  over,  Marius  assembled  the  se- 
nate in  the  Capiiol,  where  either  through  inadvertency  or 
gross  insolence,  he  entered  in  his  triumphal  robe ;  but  soon 
perceiving  that  the  senate  was  offended,  he  v/ent  and  put 
on  his  ordinary  habit,  and  then  returned  to  his  place. 

When  he  set  out  with  the  army,  he  trained  his  soldiers 
to  labour  while  upon  the  road,  accustoming  them  to  long 
and  tedious  marches,  and  compelling  every  man  to  carry 
his  own  baggage,  and  provide  his  victuals.  So  that  after- 
wards laborious  people  who  executed  readily  and  without 
murmuring    whatever  they  were  ordered,  were  called 

*  Scipio  was  elected  consul  before  he  waa  thirty  years  old,  though 
the  common  age  required  in  the  candidates  was  forty- two.  Indeed, 
the  people  dispensed  with  it  in  other  instances  besides  this. 

f  The  former  English  translation  takes  no  notice  of  ^teco-trti^Afsy 
tmilingi  though  an  important  expression. 
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Marius*s  mules.  Some  indeed,  give  another  reason  for 
this  proverbial  saying.  They  say,  that  when  Scipio  be- 
sieged Numantia,  he  chose  to  inspect  not  only  the  arms 
and  horses,  but  the  very  mules  and  waggons,  that  all 
might  be  in  readiness  and  good  order  ;  on  which  occasion 
Marius  brought  forth  his  horse  in  fine  condition,  and  his 
mule  too  in  better  case,  and  stronger  and  gentler  than 
those  of  others.  The  general  much  pleased  with  Marius's 
beasts,  often  made  mention  of  them  ;  and  hence  those 
who  by  way  of  raillery  praised  a  drudging  patient  man, 
called  him  Marius's  mule. 

On  this  occasion,  it  was  a  very  fortunate  circumstance 
for  Marius,  that  the  barbarians,  turning  their  course  like 
a  reflux  of  the  tide,  first  invaded  Spain.  For  this  gave 
hiai^ime  to  strengthen  his  men  by  exercise,  and  to  raise 
and  confirm  their  courr.ge  ;  and,  what  was  still  of  great- 
er im.portance,  to  show  them^  what  he  himself  vvas.  His  se- 
vere behaviour  and  inflexibility  in  punishing,  when  it  had 
once  accustomed  them  to  mind  their  conduct  and  be  obe- 
dient, appeared  both  just  and  salutary.  When  they  were 
a  little  used  to  his  hot  and  violent  spirit,  to  the  harsh  tone 
of  his  voice,  and  the  fierceness  of  his  countenance,  they  no 
longer  considered  him  as  terrible  to  themselves  but  to  the 
enemy.  Above  all,  the  soldiers  were  charmed  with  his 
integrity  in  judging  ;  and  this  contributed  not  a  little  to 
procure  Marius  a  third  consulate.  Besides,  the  barbarians 
were  expected  in  the  spring,  and  the  people  were  not  wil- 
ling to  meet  them  under  any  other  general.  They  did  not, 
however,  come  so  soon  as  they  were  looked  for,  and  the 
year  expired  without  his  getting  a  sight  of  them.  The  time 
of  a  new  election  coming  on,  and  his  colleague  being  dead, 
Marius  left  the  command  of  the  army  to  Manius  Aquilius, 
and  went  himself  to  Rome.  Several  persons  of  great  merit 
stood  for  the  consulate  ;  but  Lucius  Saturninus,  a  tribune 
who  led  the  people,  being  gained  by  Marius,  in  all  his 
speeches  exhorted  them  to  choose  him  consul.  Marius,. 
for  his  part,  desired  to  be  excused,  pretending  that  he  did 
not  v/ant  the  office :  whereupon  Saturninus  called  him  a 
traitor  to  his  country,  who  deserted  the  command  in  such 
time  of  danger.  It  was  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  Marius 
dissembled,  and  that  the  tribune  acted  a  bungling  part  un^ 
der  him  ;  yet  the  people  considering  that  the  present  junc- 
ture required  both  his  capacity  and  good  fortune,  created 
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him  consul  a  fourth  time,  and  appointed  Lutatius  Catu- 
lus  his  colleague,  a  man  much  esteemed  by  the  patrici- 
ans, and  not  unacceptable  to  the  commons. 

Marius  being  informed  of  the  enemy's  approach,  passed 
the  Alps  with  the  utmost  expedition  ;  and  having  marked 
out  his  camp  by  the  river  Rhone,  fortified  it  and  brought 
into  it  a  large  supply  of  provisions  ;  that  the  want  of  ne- 
cessaries might  never  compel  him  to  fight  at  a  disadvan- 
tage. But  as  the  carriage  of  provisions  by  sea  was  tedi- 
ous and  very  expensive,  he  found  a  way  to  make  it  easy 
and  expeditious.  The  mouth  of  the  Rhone  was  at  that 
time  choked  up  with  mud  and  sand,  which  the  beating  of 
the  sea  had  lodged  there  ;  so  that  it  was  very  dangerous, 
if  not  impracticable,  for  vessels  of  burden  to  enter  it.  Ma- 
rius therefore,  set  his  army,  now  quite  at  leisure,  to  work 
there  ;  and  having  caused  a  cut  to  be  made  capable  o%Ke- 
ceiving  large  ships,  he  turned  great  part  of  the  river  in- 
to it;  thus  drawing  it  to  a  coast,  where  the  opening  to  the 
sea  is  easy  and  secure.     This  cut  still  retains  his  name. 

The  barbarians  dividing  themselves  into  two  bodies,  it 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Cimbri  to  march  the  upper  way 
through  Noricum  against  Catulus,  and  to  force  that  pass ; 
w^hile  the  Teutones  and  Ambrones  took  the  road  through 
Liguria  along  the  sea-coast,  in  order  to  reach  Marius.  The 
Cimbri  spent  some  time  in  preparing  for  their  maich: 
but  the  Teutones  and  Ambrones  set  out  immediately, 
and  pushed  forward  with  great  expedition  ;  so  that  they 
soon  traversed  the  intermediate  country,  and  presented  to 
the  view  of  the  Romans  an  incredible  number  of  enemies, 
terrible  in  their  aspect,  and  in  their  voice  and  shouts  of 
war  different  from  all  other  men.  They  spread  themselves 
over  a  vast  extent  of  ground  near  Marius,  and  when  they 
had  encamped,  they  challenged  him  to  battle. 

The  consul,  for  his  part,  regarded  them  not,  but  kept 
his  soldiers  within  the  trenches,  rebuking  the  vanity  and 
rashness  of  those  who  wanted  to  be  in  action,  and  calling 
them  traitors  to  their  country.  He  told  them,  "  Their 
ambition  should  not  now  be  for  triumphs  and  trophies, 
but  to  dispel  the  dreadful  storm  that  hung  over  them, 
and  to  save  Italy  from  destruction."  These  things  he 
said  privately  to  his  chief  officers  and  men  of  the  first  rank. 
A^s  for  the  common  soldiers,  he  made  them  mount  guard 
by  turns  upon  the  ramparta,  to  accustom  them  to  bear 
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the  dreadful  leok  of  the  enemy,  and  to  hear  their  savage 
voices  without  fear,  as  well  as  to  make  them  acquainted 
with  their  arms,  and  their  way  of  using  them.  By  these 
means  what  at  first  was  terrible,  by  being  often  looked 
upon,  would  in  time  become  unaffecting.  For  he  conclud- 
ed that  with  regard  to  objects  of  terror,  novelty  adds  many 
unreal  circumstances,  and  that  things  really  dreadful  lose 
their  effect  by  familiarity.  Indeed,  the  daily  sight  of  the 
barbarians  not  only  lessened  the  fears  of  the  soldiers,  but 
the  menacing  behaviour  and  intolerable  vanity  of  the  ene- 
my provoked  their  resentment,  and  inflamed  their  courage. 
For  they  not  only  plundered  and  ruined  the  adjacent  coun- 
try, but  advanced  to  the  very  trenches  with  the  greatest 
insolence  and  contempt. 

Marius  at  last  was  told,  that  the  soldiers  vented  their 
grief  in  such  complaints  as  these  :  "  What  efleminacy  has 
Marius  discovered  in  us,  that  he  thus  keeps  us  locked 
up,  like  so  many  women,  and  restrains  us  from  fighting  ? 
Come  on  ;  let  us  with  the  spirit  of  freemen,  ask  him,  if 
he  waits  for  others  to  fight  for  the  liberties  of  Rome, 
and  intends  to  make  use  of  us  only  as  the  vilest  labour- 
ers, in  digging  trenches,  in  carrying  out  loads  of  dirt, 
and  turning  the  course  of  rivers  ?  It  is  for  such  noble 
works  as  these,  no  doubt,  that  he  exercises  us  in  such 
painful  labours  ;  and,  when  they  are  done  he  will  return, 
and  show  his  fellow-citizens  the  glorious  fruits  of  the 
continuation  of  his  power.  It  is  true,  Carbo  and  C^pio 
were  beaten  by  the  enemy :  but  does  their  ill  success 
terrify  him  ?  surely  Carbo  and  Csepio  were  generals  as 
much  inferior  to  Marius  in  valour  and  renown,  as  we 
are  supcirior  to  the  army  they  led.  Better  it  were  to  be 
in  action,  though  we  suffered  from  it  like  them,  than  to 
sit  still  and  see  the  destruction  of  our  allies." 

Marius,  delighted  with  these  speeches,  talked  to  them  ni 
a  soothing  v/ay.  He  told  them,  *'  It  was  not  from  any 
distrust  of  them,  that  he  sat  still,  but  that,  by  order  of 
certain  oracles,  he  waited  both  for  the  time  and  place 
which  were  to  insure  him  the  victory."  For  he  had  with 
him  a  Syrian  woman  named  Martha,  who  was  said  to 
have  the  gift  of  prophecy.  She  v^as  carried  about  in  a 
litter  with  great  respect  and  solemnity,  and  the  sacrifices 
he  offered  were  all  by  her  direction.  She  had  formerly  ap- 
plied to  the  seucvte  in  this  character,  and  made  an  offer  of 
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predicting  for  them  future  events,  but  they  refused  to  hear 
her.  Then  she  betook  herself  to  the  women,  and  gave  them 
a  specimen  of  her  art.  She  addressed  herself  particularly  to 
the  wife  of  Marius,  at  whose  feet  she  happened  to  sit,  when 
there  was  a  combat  of  gladiators,  and,  fortunately  enough, 
told  her  which  of  them  would  prove  victorious.  Marius's 
wife  sent  her  to  her  husband,  who  received  her  with  the 
utmost  veneration,  and  provided  for  her  the  litter  in  which 
she  was  generally  carried.  When  she  went  to  sacrifice,  she 
wore  a  purple  robe,  lined  with  the  same,  and  buttoned  up, 
and  held  in  her  hand  a  spear  adorned  with  ribbands  and 
garlands.  Vvhen  they  saw  this  pompous  scene,  many 
doubted  whether  ]Marius  was  really  persuaded  of  her  pro- 
phetic abilities,  or  only  pretended  to  be  so,  and  acted  a 
part,  while  he  showed  the  woman  in  this  form. 

But  what  Alexander  of  ^lyndos  relates  concerning  the 
vultures,  really  deserves  admiration.  Two  of  them,  it 
seems,  always  appeared,  and  followed  the  army,  before 
any  great  success,  being  well  known  by  their  brazen- col- 
lars. The  soldiers,  v»hen  they  took  them,  had  put  these 
collars  upon  them,  and  then  let  them  go.  P>om  this  time 
they  knew,  and  in  a  manner  saluted  the  soldiers  :  and  the 
soldiers,  whenever  these  appeared  upon  their  march,  rejoic- 
ed in  the  assurance  of  performing  something  extraordi- 
nary. 

About  this'.ime,  there  happened  many  prodigies,  most 
of  them  of  the  usual  kind.  But  news  was  brought  from 
Ameria  and  Tudertum,  cities  in  Italy,  that  one  night 
there  were  seen  in  the  sky  spears  and  shields  of  fire,  now 
waiving  alx)ut,  and  then  clashing  against  each  other,  in 
imitation  of  the  postures  and  motions  of  men  fighting  ; 
and  that  one  pariy  giving  way,  and  the  other  advancing,  at 
last  they  all  disappeared  in  the  west.  Much  about  this  time 
too,  there  arrived  from  Pessinus,  Batabaces,  priest  of  the 
mother  of  the  gods,  v\-ith  an  account  that  the  goddess  had 
declared  from  her  sanctuary,  "  That  the  Romans  would 
soon  ol)tain  a  great  and  glorious  victory."  The  senate  had 
given  credit  to  his  report,  and  decreed  the  goddess  a  tem- 
ple on  account  of  the  victory.  But  when  Batabaces  went  out 
to  make  the  same  declaration  to  the  people,  AuIusPompeius 
one  of  the  tribunes,  prevented  him,  calling  him  an  im- 
"  postor,  and  driving  him  in  an  ignominious  manner  from 
the  rostrum.  Vv'hat  followed  indeed  was  the  thing  which 
contributed  most  to  the  credit  of  the  prediction :  For  Aulus 
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had  scarce  dissolved  the  assembly,  and  reached  his  own 
house,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  of  which 
he  died  within  a  week.  This  was  a  fact  universally  known. 

Marius  still  keeping-  close,  the  Teutones  attempted  to 
force  his  intrenchments  ;  but  being  received  with  a  shower 
of  darts  from  the  camp,  by  which  they  lost  a  number  of 
men,  they  resolved  to  m.arch  forward,  concluding  that 
they  might  pass  the  Alps  in  full  security.  They  packed 
up  their  baggage,  therefore,  and  marched  by  the  Roman 
camp.  Then  it  was  that  the  immensity  of  their  numbers 
appeared  in  the  clearest  light,  from  the  length  of  their 
train,  and  the  time  they  took  up  in  passing  :  for  it  is  said, 
that  though  they  moved  on  without  intermission,  they  were 
six  days  in  going  by  Marius's  camp.  Indeed,  they  went 
very  near  it,  and  asked  the  Romans  by  way  of  insult, 
<*  Whether  they  had  any  commands  to  their  wives,  for 
they  should  be  shortly  with  them?"  As  soon  as  the 
barbarians  had  all  passed  by,  and  were  in  full  march,  Ma- 
rius likewise  decamped,  and  followed  :  always  taking  care 
to  keep  near  them,  and  choosing  strong  places  at  some 
small  distance  for  his  camp,  which  he  also  fortified,  in  or- 
der that  he  might  pass  the  nights  in  safety.  Thus  they 
moved  on  till  they  came  to  Aquas  Sextise,  from  whence 
there  is  but  a  short  march  to  the  Alps. 

There  Marius  prepared  for  battle  ;  having  pitched  up- 
on a  place  for  his  camp,  which  was  unexceptionable  in 
point  of  strength,  but  afforded  little  water.  By  this  cir- 
cumstance, they  tell  us,  he  wanted  to  excite  the  soldiers  to 
action  :  and  when  many  of  tlwm  complained  of  thirst,  he 
pointed  to  a  river  which  ran  close  by  the  enemy's  camp, 
and  told  them,  "  That  thence  they  must  purchase  water 
with  their  blood."  "  Why  then,"  said  they,  do  you  not 
lead  us  thither  immediately,  before  our  blood  is  quite 
parched  up  ?"  To  which  he  answered  in  a  softer  tone, 
"  I  will  lead  you  thither,  but  first  let  us  fortify  our  camp." 

The  soldiers  obeyed,  though  with  some  reluctance. 
But  the  servants  of  the  army  being  in  great  want  of  wa- 
ter both  for  themselves  and  their  cattle,  ran  in  crouds  to 
the  stream,.some  with  pick-axes  ,some  with  hatchets,  and 
others  with  swords  and  javelins,  along  with  tlieir  pitchers; 
for  they  were  resolved  to  have  water,  though  they  were 
obliged  to  fight  for  it.  These  at  first  were  encountered  by 
a  small  party  of  the  enemy,  when  some  having  bathed, 
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were  engaged  at  dinner,  and  otheis  Avere  still  bathini^. 
For  there  the  country  abounds  in  hot  wells.  This  gave 
the  Romans  an  opportunity  of  cutting  off  a  number  of 
them,  while  they  were  indulging  themselves  in  those  de- 
licious baths,  and  charmed  with  the  sweetness  of  the  place. 
The  cry  of  these  brought  others  to  their  assistance,  so  thi.t 
it  was  now  difficult  for  Marius  to  restrain  the  impetuosity 
of  his  soldiers,  who  were  in  pain  for  their  servants.  Besides, 
the  Ambrones,  to  the  number  of  thirty  thousand,  who 
were  the  best  troops  the  enemy  had,  and  who  had  already 
defeated  Manlius  and  Cspio,  were  drawn  out  and  slood 
to  their  arms.  Though  they  hud  overcharged  themesives 
with  eating,  yet  the  wine  they  had  drank  had  given  them 
fresh  spirits;  and  they  advanced  not  in  a  wild  and  dis- 
orderly manner,  or  w^ith  a  confused  and  inarticulate  noise  ; 
but  beating  their  arms  at  regular  intervals,  and  all  keeping 
time  with  the  tune,  they  came  on,  crying  out,  Ambronca  1 
Ambrones  1  This  they  did,  either  to  encourage  each  other, 
or  to  terrify  the  enemy  with  their  name.  Tlie  Ligurians 
were  the  first  of  the  Italians  that  moved  against  them  ; 
and  when  they  heard  the  enemy  cry  Ambrones,  they  echo- 
ed back  the  word,  which  was  indeed  their  own  ancitnt 
name.  Thus  the  shout  was  often  returned  from  one  army 
to  the  other  before  they  charged,  and  the  officers  on  both 
sides  joining  in  it,  and  striving  which  should  pronounce 
the  word  loudest,  added  by  this  means  to  the  courage  and 
impetuosity  of  their  troops. 

The  Ambrones  were  obliged  to  pass  the  river,  and  this 
broke  their  order ;  so  that  before  they  could  form  again, 
the  Ligurians  charged  the  foremost  of  them,  and  thus  be- 
gan the  battle.  The  Romans  came  to  support  the  Liguri- 
ans, and  pouring  down  from  the  higher  ground,  pressed 
the  enemy  so  hard,  that  they  soon  put  them  in  disorder. 
Many  of  them  jostling  each  other  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
were  slain  there,  and  the  river  itself  was  filled  with  dead 
bodies.  Those  who  were  got  safe  over  not  daring  to  make 
head,  were  cut  off  by  the  Romans,  as  they  fled  to  their 
camp  and  carriages.  There  the  women  meeting  them  with 
swords  and  axes,  and  setting  up  a  horrid  and  hideous  cry, 
fell  upon  the  fugitives,  as  v/ell  as  the  pursuers,  the  former 
as  traitors,  and  the  latter  as  enemies.  Ivlingling  v/ith  the 
combatants,  they  laid  hold  on  the  Roman  shields,  catched 
at  their  swords  with  their  naked  hands,  and  obsUnatel/ 
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suffered  themselves  to  be  hacked  in  pieces.  Thus  the  bat- 
tle is  said  to  have  been  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
rather  by  accident,  than  any  design  of  the  general. 

The  Romans,  after  having  destroyed  so  many  of  the 
Ambrones,  retired  as  it  grev/  dark;  but  the  camp  did  not 
resound  with  songs  of  victory,  as  might  have  been  expect- 
ed upon  such  success.  There  were  no  entertainments,  no 
mirth  in  the  tents,  nor,  what  is  the  most  agreeable  circum- 
stance to  the  soldier  after  victory,  any  sound  and  refresh- 
ing sleep.  The  night  was  passed  in  the  greatest  dread  and 
perplexity.  The  camp  was  without  trench  or  rampart. 
There  remained  yet  many  myriads  of  the  barbarians  un- 
conquered  ;  and  such  of  the  Ambrones  as  escaped,  mixing 
with  them,  aery  was  heard  all  night,  not  like  the  sighs  and 
groans  of  men,  but  like  the  howling  and  bellowing  of  wild 
beasts.  As  this  proceeded  from  such  an  innumerable  host, 
the  neighbouring  mountains  and  the  hollow  banks  of  the 
river  returned  the  sound,  and  the  horrid  din  filled  the  Avhole 
plains.  The  Romans  felt  the  impressions  of  terror,  and 
Marius  himself  was  filled  with  astonishment  at  the  appre- 
hensions of  a  tumultuous  night  engagement.  However,  the 
barbarians  did  not  attack  them,  either  that  night  or  next 
day,  but  spent  the  time  in  consulting  how  to  dispose  and 
draw  themselves  up  to  the  best  advantage. 

In  the  mean  time  Marius  observing  the  sloping  hills  and 
woody  hollows,  that  hung  over  the  enemy's  camp,  dis- 
patched Claudius  Marcellus  with  three  thousand  men,  to 
lie  in  ambush  there  till  the  fight  was  begun,  and  then  to 
fall  upon  the  enemy's  rear.  The  rest  of  his  troops  he  or- 
dered to  sup  and  go  to  rest  in  good  time.  Next  morning, 
as  soon  as  it  was  light,  he  drew  up  before  the  camp,  and 
commanded  the  cavalry  to  march  into  the  plain.  The 
Teutones  seeing  this,  could  not  contain  themselves,  nor  stay 
till  all  the  Romans  were  come  down  into  the  plain,  where 
they  might  fight  them  upon  equal  terms  ;  but  arming 
hastily  through  thirst  of  vengeance,  advanced  up  to  the 
hill.  Marius  dispatched  his  officers  through  the  whole 
army,  with  orders  that  they  should  stand  stiii  and  wail  for 
.the  enemy.  When  the  barbarians  were  within  reach,  the 
Romans  were  to  throw  their  javelins,  then  come  to  sword 
in  hand,  and  pressing  upon  them  m  ith  their  shields,  push 
them  with  all  their  force.  1  or  he  knew  the  plice  was  so 
slippery,  that  the  enemy's  blows  could  have  no  great 
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weight,  nor  could  they  preserve  any  close  order,  where 
the  declivity  of  the  ground  continually  changed  their  poise. 
At  the  same  time  that  he  gave  these  directions,  he  was 
the  first  that  set  the  example.  For  he  was  inferior  to  none 
in  pei-sonal  agility,  and  in  resolution  he  far  exceeded  them 
all. 

The  Romans  by  their  firmness  and  united  charge  kept 
the  barbarians  from  ascending  the  hill,  and  by  little  and 
little  forced  them  down  into  the  plain.  There  the  foremost 
battalions  were  beginning  to  form  again,  when  the  utmost 
confusion  discovered  itself  in  the  rear.  For  ^Slarcellus,  who 
had  watched  his  opportunity,  as  soon  as  he  found,  by  the 
noise  which  reached  the  hills  where  he  lay,  that  the  battle 
was  begun,  with  great  impetuosity  and  loud  shouts  fell 
upon  the  enemy's  rear  and  destroyed  a  considerable  number 
of  them.  The  hindmost  being  pushed  upon  those  before,- 
the  whole  army  v.as  soon  put  in  disorder.  Thus  attacked 
both  in  front  and  rear,  they  could  not  stand  the  double 
shock,  but  forsook  their  ranks,  and  fled.*  The  Romans 
pursuing,  either  killed  or  took  prisoners  above  an  hundred 
thousand,  and  having  made  themselves  masters  of  their 
tents,  carriages,  and  baggage,  voted  as  many  of  them  as 
-were  not  plundered  a  present  to  Marius.  This  indeed 
Avas  a  noble  recompence,  yet  it  was  thought  very  inadequate 
to  the  generalship  he  had  shown  in  that  great  and  immi- 
nent danger.f 

Other  historians  give  a  dlfierent  account,  both  of  the 
disposition  of  the  spoils,  and  the  number  of  the  slain. 
From  these  writers  we  learn,  that  the  Massilians  walled  in 
their  vineyards  with  the  bones  they  found  in  the  field  ;  and 
that  the  rain  which  fell  the  winter  following,  soaking  in 
the  moisture  of  the  putrefied  bodies,  the  ground  was  so  en- 
riched by  it,  that  it  produced  the  next  season  a  prodigious 
crop.  Thus  the  opinion  of  Archilochus  is  confirmed,  that 
Jields  are  fattened  -vjith  bl.od.  It  is  observed  indeed,  that 
extraordinary  rains  generally  fall  after  great  battles  ;  whe- 
ther it  be,  that  some  deity  chooses  to  wash  and  purify  the 


sixty-ninth  Olympiad,  before  Christ  one  hundred. 

t  And  yet  there  does  not  appear  any  thing  very  extraordinary  in 
the  generalship  of  Marius  on  this  occasion.  The  ignorance  ard  rash- 
ness of  the  barbarians  did  every  thing  in  his  favour.  The  Teutones 
lost  the  battle,  as  Hawley  lost  it  at  Falkirk,  by  attempdng  the  hills. 
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earth  with  v/ater  from  above,  or  whether  the  blood  and 
corruption,  by  the  moist  and  heavy  vapours  they  emit, 
thicken  the  air,  which  is  liable  to  be  altered  by  the  small- 
est cause. 

After  the  battle,  Marius  selected  from  among  the  arms 
and  other  spoils,  such  as  were  elegant  and  entire,  and  likely 
to  make  the  greatest  show  in  his  triumph.  The  rest  he 
piled  together,  and  offered  them  as  a  splendid  sacrifice  to 
the  gods.  The  army  stood  round  the  pile  crowned  with 
laurel :  and  himself  arrayed  in  his  purple  robe,*  and  girt 
after  the  manner  of  the  Romans,  took  a  lighted  torch.  He 
had  just  lifted  it  up  with  both  hands  tov/ards  heaven,  and 
was  going  to  set  fire  to  the  pile,  when  some  friends  were 
seen  galloping  towards  him.  Great  silence  and  expectation 
followed.  When  they  were  come  near,  they  leaped  from 
their  horses,  and  saluted  Marius  consul  the  fifth  time, 
delivering  him  letters  to  the  same  purpose.  This  added 
great  joy  to  the  solemnity,  which  the  soldiers  expressed  by 
acclamations  and  by  clanking  their  arms ;  and  while  the 
officers  were  presenting  Marius  with  new  crowns  of  laurel, 
he  set  fire  to  the  pile,  and  finished  the  sacrifice. 

•But  whatever  it  is  that  will  not  permit  us  to  enjoy  any 
great  prosperity  pure  and  unmixed^  but  chequers  human  life 
with  a  variety  of  good  and  evil  :  whether  it  be  fortune,  or 
somechastisingdeity,  or  necessity  and  the  nature  of  things; 
a  fev/  days  after  this  joyful  solemnity,  the  sad  news  was 
brought  to  Marius  of  what  had  befallen  his  colleague  Ca- 
tulus.  An  event,  M'hich,  like  a  cloud  in  the  midst  of  a  calm, 
brought  fresh  alarms  upon  Rome,  and  threatened  her  with 
another  tempest.  Catulus,  who  had  the  Cimbri  to  oppose, 
came  to  a  resolution  to  give  up  the  defence  of  the  heights, 
lest  he  should  weaken  himself  by  being  obliged  to  divide  his 
forces  into  many  parts.  He  therefore  descended  quickly 
from  the  Alps  into  Italy,  and  posted  his  army  behind  the 
river  x\thesis  jf  where  he  blocked  up  the  fords  with  strong 
fortificcitions  on  both  sides,  and  threw  a  bridge,  over  it ; 
that  so  he  might  be  in  a  condition  to  succour  the  garrisons 
beyond  it  if  the  barbarians  should  make  their  way  through 
the  narrow  passes  of  the  mountains,  and  attempt  to  storm 
them.  The  barbarians  held  their  enemies  in  such  contempt, 

*  Ipse  fjuirinali  trabea,  cinctuque  Gabino  insignis. 
t  Nov^  the  Adige. 
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and  came  on  with  so  much  insolence,  that,  rather  to  show 
their  strength  and  courage,  than  out  of  any  necessity,  they 
exposed  themselves  naked  to  the  showers  of  snow  ;  and,- 
having  pushed  through  the  ice  and  deep  drifts  of  snow  to 
the  tops  of  the  mountains,  they  put  their  broad  shields 
under  them,  and  so  slid  down,  in  spite  of  the  broken  rocks 
and  vast  slippery  descents. 

When  they  had  encamped  near  the  river,  and  taken  a 
view  of  the  channel,  they  determined  to  fill  it  up.  Then 
they  tore  up  the  neighbouring  hills,  like  the  giants  of  old  ; 
they  pulled  up  trees  by  the  roots;  they  broke  off  m.assy 
rocks,  and  rolled  in  huge  heaps  of  earth.  These  were  to 
dam  up  the  current.  Other  bulky  materials  beside  these, 
were  thrown  in  to  force  away  the  bridge,  which  being' 
carried  down  the  stream  with  great  violence,  beat  against 
the  timber,  and  shook  the  foundation.  At  the  sight  of  this 
the  Pvoman  soldiers  were  struck  with  terror,  and  great 
part  of  them  quitted  the  camp  and  drew  back.  On  this, 
occasion  Catulus,  like  an  able  and  excellent  general,  show- 
ed that  he  preferred  the  glory  of  his  country  to  his  own. 
For  when  he  found  that  he  could  not  persuade  his  men  to 
keep  their  post,  and  that  they  were  deserting  it  in  a  very 
dastardly  manner,  he  ordered  his  standard  to  be  taken  up, 
and  running  to  the  foremost  of  tli-e  fugitives  led  them  on 
himself;  choosing  rather  that  the  disgrace  should  fall 
upon  him  than  upon  his  country,  and  that  his-  soldiers 
should  not  seem  to  fly,  but  to  follow  their  general. 

The  barbarians  nov/  assaulted  and  took  the  fortress  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Athesis  :  but  admiring  the  bravery 
of  the  garrison,  who  had  behaved  in  a  manner  suitable  to 
the  glory  of  Rome,  they  dismissed  them  upon  certain  con- 
didons,  having  first  made  them  swear  to  them  upon  a  bra- 
zen bull.  In  the  battle  that  followed,  this  bull  was  taken 
among  the  spoils,  and  is  said  to  have  been  carried  to  Ca- 
tulus's  house,  as  the  first  fruits  of  the  A^ictory.  The  coun- 
try at  present  being  without  defence,  the  Cinibri  spread 
themselves  over  it,  and  committed  great  depredations. 

Hereupon  Marius  was  called  home.  When  he  arrived, 
every  one  expected  that  he  would  triumph,  and  the  senate 
readily  passed  a  decree  for  tiiat  purpose.  However,  lie 
declined  it  ;  whether  it  v/as,  that  he  was  unwiliing  to  de- 
prive his  men,  who  had  shared  in  the  danger  of  their  part 
of  the  honour,  or  that,  to  encourage  the  people  in  the 
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present  extremity,  he  chose  to  intrust  the  glory  of  his  for- 
mer achievements  with  the  fortune  of  Rome,  in  order  to 
have  it  restored  to  him  with  interest  upon  his  next  suscess. 
Having  made  an  oration  suitable  to  the  timcj  he  went  to 
join  Catulus,  who  was  much  encouraged  by  his  coming.. 
He  then  sent  for  his  army  out  of  Gaul  ;  and  when  it  was 
arrived,  he  crossed  the  Po,  with  a  design  to  keep  the  bar- 
barians from  penetrating  into  the  interior  parts  of  Italy. 
But  they  deferred  the  combat,  on  pretence  that  they  ex- 
pected the  Teutones,  and  that  they  wondered  at  their  de- 
lay :  either  being  really  ignorant  of  their  fate,  or  choosing 
to  seem  so.  For  they  punished  those  who  brought  them 
that  account  with  stripes  ;  and  sent  to  ask  Marius  for  lands 
and  cities,  sufficient  both  for  them  and  their  brethren. 
When  Marius  inquired  of  the  ambassadors  who  their 
brethren  were,  they  told  him  the  Teutones.  The  assem- 
bly laughed,  and  Marius  replied  in  a  taunting  manner: 
<'  Do  not  trouble  yourselves  about  your  brethren  ;  for 
they  have  land  enough,  which  we  have  already  given  them, 
and  they  shall  have  it  for  ever."  The  ambassadors  per- 
ceiving the  irony,  answered  in  sharp  and  scurrilous  terms, 
assuring  him,  "  That  the  Cimbri  would  chastise  him  im- 
mediately, and  the  Teutones  when  they  came."  "  And 
they  are  not  far  off,*'  said  Marius ;  "  it  will  be  very  un- 
kind, therefore,  in  you  to  go  away  without  saluting  your 
brethren."  At  the  same  time  he  ordered  the  kings  of  the 
Teutones  to  be  brought  out,  loaded  as  they  were  with 
chains  :  for  they  had  been  taken  by  the  Sequani,  as  they 
were  endeavouring  to  escape  over  the  Alps. 

As  soon  as  the  ambassadors  had  acquainted  the  Cimbri 
with  what  had  passed,  they  marched  directly  against  Ma- 
rius, who  at  that  time  lay  still,  and  kept  witliin  his  trench- 
es. It  is  reported,  that  on  this  occasion  he  contrived  a 
new  form  for  the  javelins.  Till  then  they  used  to  fastea 
the  shaft  to  the  iron  head  with  two  iron  pins.  But  Ma- 
rius now  letting  one  of  them  remain  as  it  was,  had  the 
other  taken  out,  and  a  weak  wooden  peg  put  in  its  place. 
By  this  contrivance  he  intended,  that  when  the  javelin 
stuck  in  the  enemy's  shield,  it  should  not  stand  right  out;, 
but  that,  the  wooden  peg  breaking,  and  the  iron  pin  bend- 
ing, the  shaft  of  the  weapon  should  be  dragged  upon  the 
ground;  while  the  point  stuck  fast  in  the  shield,. 
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Boiorix,  king  of  the  Cimbri,  came  now  with  a  small 
party  of  horse  to  the  Roman  camp,  unci  challenged  Ma- 
rius  to  appoint  the  time  and  place  where  they  bhould  meet 
and  decide  it  by  arms,  to  whom  tne  country  should  be- 
long. Marius  answered,  "  That  the  Romans  never  con- 
sulted their  enemies  when  to  fight ;  however,  he  would 
mdulge  the  Cimbri  in  this  point."  Accordingly  they 
agreed  to  fight  the  third  day  after,  and  that  the  plain  of 
Vercellse  should  be  the  field  of  battle,  which  was  fit  for 
the  Roman  cavalry  to  act  in,  and  convenient  for  the  bar- 
barians to  display  their  numbers. 

Both  parties  kept  their  day,  and  drew  up  their  forces 
over  against  each  other.  Catulus  had  under  his  command 
twenty  thousand  and  three  hundred  men  ;  Marius  had 
thirty-two  thousand.  The  latter  were  drawn  up  in  the 
two  v/ings,  and  Catulus  was  in  the  centre.  Sylla,  who 
was  present  in  the  battle,  gives  us  this  account:  and  it  is 
reported,  that  Marius  made  this  disposition,  in  hopes  of 
breaking  the  Cimbrian  battalions  with  the  wings  only 
and  securing  to  himself  and  his  soldiers  the  honour  of  the 
victory,  before  Catulus  could  have  opportunity  to  come 
up  to  the  charge  ;  it  being  usual,  in  a  large  front,  for  the 
wings  to  advance  before  the  main  body,  This  is  confirm- 
ed by  the  defence  which  Catulus  made  of  his  own  beha- 
viour, in  which  he  insisted  much  on  the  malignant  designs 
of  Marius  against  him. 

The  Cimbrian  infantry  marched  out  of  their  trenches 
without  noise,  and  formed  so  as  to  have  their  flanks  equal 
to  their  front ;  each  side  of  the  square  extending  to  thirty 
furlongs.  Their  cavalry,  to  the  number  of  fifteen  thousand 
issued  forth  in  great  splendour.  Their  helmets  represented 
the  heads  and  open  jaws  of  strange  and  frightful  wild 
beasts  :*  on  these  were  fixed  high  plumesf  which  made 
the  men  appear  taller.  Their  breast-plates  were  of  polished 
iron,  and  their  shields  were  white  and  glittering.  Each 
man  had  two-edged  darts  to  fight  with  at  a  distance,  and 
when  they  came  hand  to  hand,  they  used  broad  and  heavy 
swords.  In  this  engagement  they  did  not  fall  direccly  upon 
the  fi'ont  of  the  Romans,  but  wheeling  to  the  right,  they 

*  nqorof^n  signifies  the  bust  or  head  either  of  man  or  animal. 
I  Ao^os  TrTB^a/To^y  or  a  tiift  in  the  form  of  a  nxiingt  is  Literally  a 
plume  of  feathers. 
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endeavoured  by  little  and  little  to  enclose  the  enemy  be- 
tween them  and  their  infantry,  who  were  posted  on  the 
left.  The  Roman  generals  perceived  their  artful  design, 
but  were  not  able  to  restrain  their  own  men.  One  hap- 
pened to  cry  out,  that  the  enemy  fled,  and  they  all  setoff 
upon  the  pursuit.  In  the  mean  time,  the  barbarian  foot 
came  on  like  a  vast  sea.  INIarius  having  purified,  lifted 
his  hands  towards  heaven,  and  vowed  an  hecatomb  to  the 
gods  ;  and  Catulus,  in  the  same  posture,  promised  to  con- 
secrate a  temple  to  the  fortune  of  that  day.  As  Marius 
sacrificed  on  this  occasion,  it  is  said  that  the  entrails  were 
no  sooner  shown  him,  than  he  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice, 
«*  The  victory  is  mine." 

However,  when  the  battle  was  joined,  an  accident  hap- 
pened, which,  as  Sylla  v/rites,*  appeared  to  be  intended 
by  heaven  to  humble  Marius.  A  prodigious  dust,  it  seems, 
arose,  which  hid  both  armies.  Marius  moving  fir^t  to  the 
charge  had  the  misfortune  to  miss  the  enemy  ;  and  having 
passed  by  their  army,  wandered  about  with  his  troops  a  long 
time  in  the  field.  In  the  mean  time,  the  good  fortune  of 
Catulus  directed  the  enemy  to  him,  and  it  was  in  his  legions 
(in  which  Sylla  tells  us  he  fought)  to  whose  lot  the  chief 
conflict  fell.  The  heat  of  the  v/eather,  and  the  sun,  which 
shone  full  in  the  faces  of  the  Cimbri,  fought  for  the  Ro- 
mans. Those  barbarians,  being  bred  in  shady  and  frozen 
countries,  could  bear  the  severest  cold,  but  were  not  proof 
against  heat.  Their  bodies  soon  ran  down  with  sweat ; 
they  drew  their  breath  with  difficulty,  and  were  forced  to 
hold  up  their  shields  to  shade  their  faces.  Indeed,  this 
battle  was  fought  not  long  after  the  summer  solstice,  and 
the  Romans  keep  a  festival  for  it  on  the  third  day  of  the 
kalends  of  August,  then  called  Sextilis.  The  dust  too, 
which  hid  the  enemy,  helped,  to  encourage  the  Romans. 
For,  as  they  could  haveno  distinct  view  of  the  vast  numbers 
of  their  antagonists,  they  ran  to  the  charge,  and  were  come 
to  close  engagement  before  the  sight  of  such  multitudes 
could  give  them  any  impressions  of  terror.  Besides,  the 
Romans  were  so  strengthened  by  labour  and  exercise,  that 
not  one  of  them  was  observed  to  sweat  or-be  out  of  breath, 
notwithstanding  thesufi'ocating  heat  and  the  violence  of  the 

*  It  is  a  misfortune,  that  CatiJus's  History  of  his  coASulship,  and 
a  gveater,  that  SyUa's  Commentaries  are  lost. 
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encounter.  So  Catiilus  himself  is  said  to  hare  written,  in 
commendation  of  his  soldiers. 

The  greatest  and  best  part  of  the  enemy's  troops  were 
cut  to  pieces  upon  the  epot ;  those  who  fough^  in  the  front 
fastened  themselves  together,  by  long  cords  ;-un  through 
their  belts,*  to  prevent  their  ranks  from  -Being  broken. 
The  Romans  drove  back  the  fugitives  to  their  camp,  where 
they  found  the  most  shocking  spectacle.  The  women 
standing  in  mourning  by  their  carriages,  killed  those  that 
fled  ;  som.e  their  husbands,  some  their  brothers,  others 
their  fathers.  They  strangled  their  little  children  with  their 
own  hands,  and  threw  them  under  the  wheels  and  horses 
feet.  Last  of  all,  they  killed  themselves.  They  tell  us  of 
one  that  was  seen  slung  from  the  top  of  a  waggon,  with  a 
child  hanging  at  each  heel.  The  men  for  want  of  trees, 
tied  themselves  by  the  neck,  some  to  the  horns  oi  the  ox- 
en, others  to  their  legs,  and  then  pricked  them  on  ;  that 
by  the  starting  of  the  beasts  they  might  be  strangled  or 
torn  to  pieces.  But  though  they  were  so  industrious  to 
destroy  themselves,  above  sixty  thousand  were  taken  pri- 
soners, and  the  killed  were  said  to  have  been  twice  that 
number. 

Marius's  soldiers  plundered  the  baggage  ;  but  the  other 
spoils,  with  the  ensigns  and  trumpets,  they  tell  us,  were 
brought  to  the  camp  of  Catulus  ;  and  he  availed  himself 
chiefly  of  this,  as  a  proof  that  the  victory  belonged  to  him. 
A  hot  dispute,  it  seems,  arose  between  his  troops  and  those 
of  Alarius,  which  had  the  best  claim ;  and  the  ambasscidors 
from  Parma,  who  happened  to  be  there,  were  chosen  ar- 
bitrators. Catuius's  soldiers  led  them  to  the  field  of  battle 
to  see  the  dead,  and  clearly  proved  that  they  were  killed  by 
their  javelins,  because  Catulus  had  taken  care  to  Luve  the 
shafts  inscribed  with  his  name.  Nevertheless,  the  whole 
honour  of  the  day  was  ascribed  to  Marius,  on  account  of 
his  fornier  victory,  and  his  present  authority.  Nay,  such 
was  the  applause  of  the  populace,  that  they  called  him  t/is 
third  founder  of  Rome,  as  having  rescued  her  from  a  dan- 
ger not  less  dreadful  than  that  from  the  Gauls.  In  their  re- 
joicings at  home  with  their  wives  and  children,  at  supper 
they  offered  libations  to  Marius  along  with  the  gods,  and 
v/oiild  have  given  him  alone  the  honour  of  both  triumphs. 

*  This  was  an  absurd  contrivance  to  keep  their  ranks.  But  they 
intended  also  to  have  bound  their  prisoners  with  the  cords  after  the 
battle. 
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He  declined  this  indeed,  and  triumphed  with  CatuKis,  be- 
ing desirous  to  show  his  moderation  after  such  extraor- 
dinary instances  of  success.  Or  perhaps  he  was  afraid  of 
some  opposition  from  Catulus's  soldiers,  who  might  not 
have  suifered  him  to  triumph,  if  he  had  deprived  their 
general  of  his  share  of  the  honour. 

In  this  manner  his  fifth  consulate  was  passed.  And  now 
he  aspired  to  a  sixth,  with  more  ardour  than  any  man  had 
ever  shown  for  his  first.  He  courted  the  people,  and  en- 
deavoured to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  meanest  of  them 
by  such  servile  condescensions,  as  were  not  only  unsuitable 
to  his  dignity,  but  even  contrary  to  his  disposition  ;  assum- 
ing an  air  of  gentleness  and  complaisance,  for  which  na- 
ture never  meant  him.  It  is  said,  that  in  civil  affairs  and 
the  tumultuous  proceedings  of  the  populace,  his  ambition 
had  given  him  an  uncommon  timidity.  That  intrepid 
firmness  which  he  discovered  in  battle  forsook  him  in  the 
assemblies  of  the  people,  and  the  least  breathof  praise  or 
dislike  disconcerted  him  in  his  address.  Yet  we  are  told, 
that  when  he  had  granted  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  a 
thousand  Camerians,  who  had  distingushed  themselves  by 
their  behaviour  in  the  wars,  and  his  proceeding  was  found 
fault  with  as  contrary  to  law,  he  said,  '*  The  law  spoke 
too  softly  to  be  heard  amidst  the  din  of  arms."  How- 
ever, the  noise  that  he  dreaded,  and  that  robbed  him  of 
his  presence  of  mind,  was  that  of  popular  assemblies.  In 
war  he  easily  obtained  the  highest  rank,  because  they  could 
not  do  without  him  ;  but  in  the  administration  he  was  some- 
times in  danger  of  losing  the  honouis  ht  solicited.  In 
these  cases  he  had  recourse  to  the  partiality  of  the  multi- 
tude ;  and  had  no  scruple  of  making  his  honesty  subservi- 
ent to  his  ambition. 

By  these  means  he  made  himself  obnoxious  to  all  the  pa- 
tricians. But  he  was  most  afraid  of  Metellus,  whom  he  had 
treated  with  ingratitude.  Besides,  Metellus  was  a  man 
who,  from  a  spirit  of  true  virtue,  was  naturally  an  enemy 
to  those  who  endeavoured  to  gain  the  populace  by  evil  arts, 
and  directed  all  their  measures  to  please  them.  Marius, 
therefore,  was  very  desirous  to  get  him  out  of  the  way.  For 
this  purpose  he  associated  with  Glaucias  and  Saturninus, 
two  of  the  most  daring  and  turbulent  men  in  Rome,  who 
had  the  indigent  and  seditious  part  of  the  people  at  their 
command.  By  their  assistance  he  got  several  laws  enacted ; 
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and  having  planted  many  of  his  soldiers  in  the  assemblies, 
his  faction  prevailed,  and  Metellus  was  overborne. 

Riitilius,*  in  other  respects  a  man  of  credit  and  veraci- 
ty, but  particularly  prejudiced  against  Marius,  tells  us,  he 
obtained  his  sixth  consulate  by  large  sums  which  he  distri- 
buted among  the  tribes,  and  having  thrown  out  Metellus 
by  dint  of  money,  prevailed  with  them  to  elect  Valerius 
Flaccus,  rather  his  servant  than  his  colleague.  The  people 
had  never  before  bestowed  so  many  consulates  on  any  one 
man,  except  Valerius  Corvinus.f  And  there  was  this 
great  difference,  that  between  the  first  and  sixth  consulate 
of  Cor\inus  there  was  an  interval  of  forty-five  years  ; 
whereas  Marius,  after  his  first,  was  carried  through  five 
more  without  interruption,  by  one  tide,of  fortune. 

In  the  last  of  these,  he  exposed  himself  to  much  hatred, 
by  abetting  Saturninus  in  all  his  crimes  ;  panicularly  in 
his  murder  of  Nonius,  whom  he  slew  because  he  was  his 
competitor  for  the  tribuneship.  Sfiturninus,  being  ap- 
pointed tribune  of  the  people,  proposed  an  agrarian  law, 
in  which  there  was  a  clause  expressly  providing,  *'  That 
the  senate  should  come  and  svrear  in  full  assembly,  to 
confirm  whatever  the  people  should  decree,  and  not  op- 
pose them  in  any  thing."  Marius  in  the  senate  pretend- 
ed to  declare  against  this  clause,  asserting  that,  "  He 
would  never  take  such  an  oath,  and  that  he  beheved  no 
w^ise  man  would.  For  supposing  the  law  not  a  bad  one, 
it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  the  senate  to  be  compelled  to 
give  sanction  to  a  thing,  which  they  should  be  brought  to 
oMy  by  choice  or  persuasion." 

These,  however,  were  not  his  real  sentiments  ;  but  he 
was  laying  for  Metellus  an  unavoidable  snare.  As  to  him- 
self, he  reckoned  that  a  great  part  of  virtue  and  prudence 
consisted  in  dissimulation,  therefore  he  made  but  small  ac- 
count of  his  declaration  in  the  senate.  At  the  same  time, 
kiiowing  Metellus  to  be  a  man  of  immoveable  firnmess, 

*  P.  Rutilius  Rufus  was  consul  ihe  year  before  the  second  con- 
sulship of  Marius  He  wroi^e  his  own  life  ia  Latin,  and  a  Reman 
history  in  Greek.  Cicero  men'ions  him  on  several  occasions,  as  a 
man  of  honour  and  probity.  He  was  exiled  six  or  seven  years  af- 
ter this  tiiith  consulship  of  Marius.  Sylla  would  have  recalled  him, 
but  he  refused  to  return. 

7  Valerius  Corvmus  was  elected  consul,  when  he  was  only  tv.en- 
ty-three  years  of  age,  in  the  ;  ear  of  Rome  four  hundred  and  six  ; 
and  he  was  appcined  consul  the  sixth  time  in  the  year  of  Rome 
four  hundred  and  fiicy-two. 
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who,  with  Pindar,  esteemed  ti^ut/i  the  spring-  of  heroic  virtue  ^ 
he  hoped,  by  refusing  the  oath  himself,  to  draw  m  him  to 
refuse  it  too  ;  which  would  infallibly  expose  him  to  the 
implacable  resentment  of  the  people.  The  event  answered 
his  expectation.  Upon  Metellus's  declaring  that  he  would 
not  take  the  oath,  the  senate  was  dismissed.  A  few  days 
after,  Saturninus  summoned  the  fathers  to  appear  in  the 
forum^  and  swear  to  that  article,  and  Marius  made  his  ap- 
pearance among  the  rest.  A  profound  silence  ensued,  and 
all  eyes  werff  fixed  upon  him,  when  bidding  adieu  to  the 
fine  things  he- had  said  in  tlie  senate,  he  told  the  audience, 
*'  That  he  was  not  so  opinionated,  as  to  pretend  absolutely 
to  prejudge  a  matter  of  such  importance,  and  therefore 
he  would  take  the  oath  and  keep  the  law  too,  provided 
it  was  a  law."  This  proviso,  he  added,  merely  to  give 
a  colour  to  his  impudence,  and  was  sworn  immediately.* 

The  people,  charmed  with  his  compUance,  expressed 
their  sense  of  it  in  loud  acclamations ;  while  the  patricians 
were  abashed,  and  held  his  double-dealing  in  the  highest 
detestation.  Intimidated  by  the  people,  they  took  the  oath, 
however,  in  their  order,  till  it  came  to  Metellus.  But 
Metellus,  though  his  friends  exhorted  and  entreated  him  to 
be  conformable,  and  not  expose  himfelf  to  those  dreadful 
penalties  which  Saturninus  had  provided  for  such  as  refus- 
ed, shrunk  not  from  the  dignity  of  his  resolution,  nor  took 
the  oath.  That  great  man  abode  by  his  principles  ;  he 
was  ready  to  suffer  the  greatest  calamities,  rather  than  do 
a  dishonourable  thing  ;  and  as  he  quitted  the  Jorum,  he 
said  to  those  about  him,  *'  To  do  an  ill  action,  is  base  ; 
to  do  a  good  one,  which  involves  you  in  no  danger,  is 
nothing  more  than  common  :  but  it  is  the  property  of 
a  good  man,  to  do  great  and  good  things,  though  he 
risks  every  thing  by  it." 

Saturninus  then  caused  a  decree  to  be  made,  that  the 
consuls  should  declare  Metellus  a  person  interdicted  the  use 

♦  Thus  Marius  made  the  first  step  towards  the  ruin  of  the  Roman 
constitution,  which  happened  not  long  after.  If  the  senate  were  to 
swear  to  p onfirm  whatever  the  people  should  decree,  whether  bad  or  ; 
good,  they  ceased  to  have  a  weight  in  the  scale,  and  the  government 
became  a  democracy.  And,  as  the  people  grew  so  corrupt  as  to  take 
the  highest  price  that  was  offered  them,  absolute  power  must  be  ad- 
vancing wich  hasty  strides.  Indeed  a  nation  which  has  no  principle  - 
of  pubUc  virtue  left,  is  not  fit  to  be  governed  by  any  other. 
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of  fire  and  water,  whom  no  man  should  admit  into  his 
♦louse.  And  the  meanest  of  the  people  adhering  to  that 
party,  were  ready  even  to  assassinate  him.  The  nobility, 
now  anxious  for  Metellus,  ranged  themselves  on  his  side  ; 
but  he  would  suffer  no  sedition  on  his  account.  Instead 
of  that,  he  adopted  a  wise  measure,  which  was  to  leave 
the  city.  "For,"  said  he,  "either  matters  will  take  a 
better  turn,  and  the  people  repent,  and  recal  me  ;  or 
if  they  remain  the  same,  it  will  be  best  to  be  at  a  dis- 
tance from  Rome."  What  regard  and  what  honours 
were  paid  Metellus  during  his  banishment,  and  how  h& 
lived  at  Rhodes  in  the  study  of  philosophy,  it  will  be 
more  convenient  to  mention  in  his  life. 

Marius  was  so  highly  obliged  to  Saturninus  for  this  last 
piece  of  service,  that  h&  was  forced  to  connive  at  him, 
^Though  he  now  ran  out  into  every  act  of  insolence  and  out- 
rage. He  did  not  consider  that  he  was  giving  the  reins  to 
a  destroying  fury,  who  was  making  his  way  in  blood  to 
absolute  power  and  the  subversion  of  the  state.  All  this 
while  Marius  was  desirous  to  keep  fair  with  the  nobility, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  retain  the  good  graces  of  the 
people;  and  this  led  him  to  act  a  part,  than  which  nothing 
can  be  conceived  more  ungenerous  and  deceitful.  One 
night  some  of  the  first  men  in  the  state  came  to  his  house, 
and  pressed  him  to  declare  against  Saturninus  ;  but  at  that 
very  time  he  let  in  Saturninus  at  another  door  unknown 
to  them.  Then  pretending  a  disorder  in  his  bowels,  he 
went  from  one  party  to  the  other  ;  and  this  trick  he  played 
several  timesover,stillexasperatingbothagainsteach  other. 
At  last  the  senate  and  the  equestrian  order  rose  in  a  body, 
and  expressed  their  indignation  in  such  strong  terms,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  send  a  party  of  soldiers  into  the/orumy 
to  suppress  the  sedition.  Saturninus,  Glaucias,  and  the  rest 
of  the  cabal,  fled  into  the  Capitol.  There  they  were  besieg- 
ed, and  at  last  forced  to  yield  for  want  of  water,  the  pipes 
being  cut  off.  When  they  could  hold  out  no  longer,  they 
called  for  Marius,  and  surrendered  themselves  to  him  upon 
the  public  faith.  He  tried  every  art  to  save  them,  but  no- 
tJiing  would  avail ;  they  no  sooner  came  down  into  the 
forum^  than  they  were  all  put  to  the  sword.*  He  was  now 
become  equally  odious  both  to  the  nobility  and  the  cora- 

*  The  people  dispatched  them  with  clubs  and  stones. 
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mons,  so  tliat  when  the  time  for  the  election  of  censors 
came  on,  contrary  to  expectation,  he  declined  offering 
himself,  and  permitted  others  of  less  note  to  be  chosen. 
But  though  it  was  his  fear  of  a  repulse  that  made  him  sit 
still,  he  gave  it  another  colour  ;  pretending  he  did  not 
choose  to  make  himself  obnoxious  to  the  people,  by  a  se- 
vere inspection  into  their  lives  and  manners. 

An  edict  was  now  proposed  for  the  recal  of  Metellus, 
Marius  opposed  it  with  all  his  power  ;  but  finding  his  en- 
deavours fruitless,  he  gave  up  the  point,  and  the  people 
passed  the  bill  with  pleasure.  Unable  to  bear  the  sight  of 
Metellus,  he  contrived  to  take  a  voyage  to  Cappadocia 
and  Galatia,  under  pretence  of  offering  some  sacrifices 
w'hich  he  had  vowed  to  the  mother  of  the  gods.  But  he 
had  another  reason  which  was  not  known  to  the  people. 
Incapable  of  making  any  figure  in  peace,  and  unversed  in 
political  knowledge,  he  saw  that  all  his  greatness  arose 
from  war,  and  that  in  a  state  of  inaction  its  lustre  began 
to  fade.  He  therefore  studied  to  raise  new  commotions. 
Ifhe  could  but  stir  up  the  Asiatic  kings,  and  particularly 
Mithridates,  who  seemed  most  inclined  to  quarrel,  he  ho- 
ped soon  to  be  appointed  general  against  him,  and  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  fill  the  city  with  new  triumphs,  as  well 
as  to  enrich  his  own  house  with  the  spoils  of  Fontus  and 
the  v/ealth  of  its  monarch.  For  this  reason  thovigh  Mithri- 
dates treated  him  in  the  politest  and  most  respectful  man- 
ner, he  was  not  in  the  least  mollified,  but  addressed  him 
in  the  following  terms:...."  Mithridates,  your  business  is, 
either  to  render  yourself  more  powerful  than  the  Ro- 
mans, or  to  submit  quietly  to  their  commands."  The 
king  was  quite  amazed.  He  had  often  heard  of  the  liberty 
of  speech  that  prevailed  among  the  Romans,  but  that  was 
the  first  time  he  experienced  it. 

At  his  return  to  Rome,  he  built  a  house  neartheybrww; 
either  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  -wanted  to  wait 
on  him,  which  was  the  reason  he  assigned  ;  or  because  he 
hoped  to  have  a  greater  concourse  of  people  at  his  gates. 
In  this,  however,  he  was  mistaken.  He  had  not  those 
graces  of  conversation,  that  engaging  address,  which  others 
were  masters  of:  and  therefore,  like  a  mere  implement 
of  war,  he  was  neglected  in  time  of  peace.  He  was  not 
so  much  concerned  at  the  preference  given  toothers,  but 
that  which  Syila  had  gained  afflicted   him.  exceedingly  ; 
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because  he.  was  rising  by  means  of  the  envy  iv'hich  the  pa- 
tricians bore  him^  and  his  first  step  to  the  administration 
was  a  quarrel  with  him.  But  v;hen  Bocchus,  king  of  Nu- 
midia  now  declared  an  ally  of  the  Romans,  erected  in  the 
Capitol  some  figures  of  victory  adorned  with  trophies,  and 
placed  by  them  a  set  of  golden  statues,  which  represented 
him  delivering  Jugurtha  into  the  hands  of  Sylla,  Marius 
was  almost  distracted.  He  con!:.idered  this  as  an  act  by 
v/hich  Sylla  wanted  to  rob  him  of  the  glory  of  his  achieve- 
ments, and  prepared  to  demolish  these  monuments  by 
force.     Sylla,  on  his  part  as  strenuously  opposed  him. 

This  sedition  was  just  upon  the  point  of  flaming  out, 
when  the  war  of  the  allies  intervened,*  and  put  a  stop  to 
it.  The  most  v.^arlike  and  most  populous  nations  of  Italy 
conspired  against  Rome,  and  were  not  far  from  subverting 
the  empire.  Their  strength  consisted  not  only  in  the 
weapons  and  valour  of  their  soldiers,  but  in  the  courage 
and  capacity  of  their  generals,  who  were  not  inferior  to 
those  of  Rome. 

This  war,  so  remarkable  for  the  number  of  battles  and 
the  variety  of  fortune  that  attended  it,  added  as  much  to 
the  reputation  of  Sylla,  as  it  diminished  that  of  Marius. 
The  latter  now  seemed  slow  in  his  attacks,  as  well  as  di- 
latory in  his  resolutions  ;  whether  it  ^Yere,  that  aa-e  had 
quenched  his  martial  heat  and  vigour  (for  he  was  now 
about  sixty-Ave  years  old)  or  that,  as  he  himself  said,  his 
nerv-es  being  weak,  and  his  body  u:iv/ieldy,  he  undervvent 
the  fatigues  of  war,  which  were  in  fact  above  his  strength, 
merely  upon  a  point  of  honour.  However,  he  beat  ihe 
enemy  in  a  great  battle,  wherein  he  killed  at  least  six  thou- 
sand of  them,  and  through  the  whole  he  took  care  to  give 
them  no  advantage  over  him.  Nay,  he  sunered  them  to 
drave  a  line  about  him,  to  ridicule,  and  challenge  hi:n  to 
the  combat,  without  being  in  the  least  concerned  at  it. 
It  is  reported,  that  when  Fompedius  Silo,  an  officer  of  the 
greatest  eminence  and  authority  among  the  allies,  said  to 
him,  "  If  you  are  a  great  general,  Marius,  come  down  and 
fight  us  i"  he  answered,  "  If  you  are  a  great  general, 
Silo,  make  me  come  down  and  fight."  Another  time> 
when  the  enemy  gave  the  Romans  a  good  opportunity  of 

*  This  was  also  called  the  Marsianwar.     It  broke  out  in  the  six 
hundred  and  sixty-second  year  cf  Pvome,  Vid.  FUr.  1.  iii.  c  18. 
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attacking  them,  and  they  were  afraid  to  embrace  it ;  after 
both  parties  were  retired,  he  called  his  soldiers  together, 

and  made  this  short  speech  to  them '*  I  know  not  which 

to  call  the  greatest  cowards,  the  enemy  or  you ;  for  nei- 
ther  dare  they  face  your  backs,  nor  you  theirs."  At  last, 
pretending  to  be  incapacitated  for  the  service  by  his  infir- 
mities, he  laid  down  the  command. 

Yet  when  the  war  with  the  confederates  drew  to  an 
end,  and  several  applications  were  made,  through  the  po- 
pular orators,  for  the  command  against  Mithridates,  the 
tribune  Sulpitius,  a  bold  and  daring  man,  contrary  to  all 
expectation,  brought  forth  Marius,  and  nominated  him 
proconsul  and  general  in  the  Mithridatic  war.  The  people, 
upon  this,  were  divided,  some  accepting  Marius,  while 
Others  called  for  Sylla,  and  bid  Marius  go  to  the  warm 
baths  of  Baiae  for  cure,  since  by  his  own  confession,  he 
was  quite  worn  out  with  age  and  defluxions.  It  seems, 
Marius  had  a  fine  villa  at  Misenum,  more  luxuriously  and 
effeminately  furnished,  than  became  a  man  who  had  been 
at  the  head  of  so  many  armies,  and  hftd  directed  so  many 
campaigns.  Cornelia  is  said  to  have  bought  this  house  for 
seventy-five  thousand  drachmas ;  yet,  no  long  time  after, 
Lucius  Lucullus  gave  for  it  five  hundred  thousand  two 
hundred  :  to  such  a  height  did  expence  and  luxury  rise 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

Marius,  however,  affectir.g  to  shake  off  the  infirmities 
of  age  went  every  day  into  the  campus  martins  ;  where  he 
took  the  most  robust  exercises  along  with  the  young  men, 
and  showed  himself  nimble  in  his  arms,  and  active  on 
horseback,  though  his  years  had  now  made  him  heavy  and 
corpulent.  Some  were  pleased  with  these  things,  and  went 
to  see  the  spirit  he  exerted  in  the  exercises.  But  the  more 
sensible  sort  of  people,  when  they  beheld  it,  could  not 
help  pitying  the  avarice  and  am.bition  of  a  man,  who, 
though  raised  from  poverty  to  opulence,  and  from  the 
meanest  condition  to  greatness,  knew  not  how  to  set  bounds 
to  his  good  fortune.  It  shocked  them  to  think,  that  this 
man,  instead  of  being  happy  in  the  admiration  he  had  gain- 
ed, and  enjoying  his  present  possessions  in  peace,  as  if  he 
were  in  want  of  all  things,  was  going,  at  so  great  an  age, 
and  after  so  many  honours  and  triumphs,  to  Cappadocia 
and  the  Euxine  sea,  to  fight  with  Archelaus  and  Neoptole- 
mus,  the  lieutenants  of  Mithridates,  As  fo.r  the  reaspn  that 
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Marius  assigned  for  this  step,  namely,  that  he  wanted  him* 
self  to  train  up  his  son  to  war,  it  was  perfectly  triliing. 

The  commonwealth  had  been  sickly  for  some  lime,  and 
now  her  disorder  came  to  a  crisis.  "iMarius  had  found  a  fit 
instrument  for  her  ruin  in  the  audacity  of  Sulpitius.  A 
man  who  in  other  respects  admired  and  imitated  Saturni- 
nus,  but  considered  him  as  too  timid  and  dilatory  in  his 
proceedings.  Determined  to  commit  no  such  error,  he  got 
six  hundred  men  of  the  equestrian  order  about  him,  as  his 
guard,  whom  he  called  his  Anti-aenate. 

One  day  while  the  consuls  were  holding  an  assembly  of 
the  people,*  Sulpitius  came  upon  them  with  his  assassins. 
The  consuls  immediately  fled,  but  he  seized  the  son  of  one 
of  them,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  Syila(the  other  con- 
sul) was  pursued,  but  escaped  into  the  house  of  Mariu:=;, 
which  nobody  thought  of;  and  when  the  pursuers  were 
gone  by,  it  is  said  that  Marius  himself  let  him  out  at  a 
back  gate,  from  whence  he  got  safe  to  the  camp.  But 
Sylla,  in  his  commentaries,  denies  that  he  fled  to  the  house 
of  Marius.  He  writes,  that  he  was  taken  thither  to  de- 
bate about  certain  edicts,  which  they  wanted  him  to  pass 
against  his  will;  that  he  was  surrounded  with  drawn 
swords,  and  carried  forcibly  to  that  house  ;  and  that  at  last 
he  was  removed  from  thence  to  the  forum  ^  -where  he  was 
compelled  to  revoke  the  order  of  vacatlonf,  which  had. 
been  issued  by  him  and  his  colleague. 

Sulpitius,  now  carrying  all  before  him.,  decreed  the 
command  of  the  army  to  Marius  ;  and  Marius,  preparing 
for  his  march,  sent  two  tribunes  to  Syila.  with  orders  that 
he  should  deliver  up  the  army  to  them.  But  Sylla,  instead: 
of  resigning  his  charge,  animated  his  troops  to  revenge 
and  led  them,  to  the  number  of  thirty  thousand  foot  and 
five  thousand  horse,  directly  against  Rome.  As  for  the 
tribunes  whom  Marius  had  sent  to  demand  the  army  of 
Sylla,  they  fell  upon  them  and  cut  them  in  pieces.  Ma- 
rius, on  the  other  hand,  put  to  death  many  of  Sylla's 
friends  in  Rome,  and  proclaimed  liberty  to  all  slaves  that 
would  take  up  arms  in  his  behalf.     But  we  are  told,  there 

*  Sylla  and  Pompeius  Rufus  were  consuls.  It  was  the  son  of  the 
latter  that  was  slain 

t  If  that  order  had  not  been  revoked,  no  public  business  could; 
have  been  done^  consequend/  Marius  could  not  have  been  appoint?- 
ed  to  the  command  against  Mithndates. 
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were  but  three  that  accepted  this  offer.  He  coulcf,  there- 
fore, make  but  a  slight  resistance  ;  Sylla  soon  entered  the 
citj,  and  Marius  was  forced  to  fly  for  his  Hfe. 

As  soon  as  he  had  quitted  Rome,  he  was  abandoned  by 
those  that  had  accompanied  him.  They  dispersed  them- 
selves as  they  could  ;  and  night  coming  on,  he  retired  to  a 
little  house  he  had  near  Rome,  called  Saloniura.  Thence 
he  sent  his  son  to  some  neighbouring  farms  of  his  father- 
in-law  Mutius,  to  provide  necessaries.  However,  he  did 
not  wait  for  his  return,  but  went  down  to  Ostia,  where  a 
friend  of  his,  called  Numerius,  had  prepared  him  a  ship, 
r.nd  embarked,  having  with  him  only  Granius,  his  wife's 
son  by  a  former  husband. 

When  young  Marius  had  reached  his  grandfather's 
estate,  he  hastened  to  collect  such  things  as  he  wanted 
and  to  pack  them  up.  But  before  he  could  make  an  end 
he  was  overtaken  by  day-light,  and  was  near  being  disco- 
vered by  the  enemy;  for  a  party  of  horse  had  hastened 
thither,  on  suspicion  that  Marius  might  be  lurking  there- 
abouts. The  bailiff  of  those  grounds  got  sight  of  them  in 
time,  and  hid  the  young  man  in  a  cart  load  of  beans* 
TTien  he  put  to  his  team,  and  driving  up  to  the  party  of 
horsemen,  passed  on  to  Rome.  Thus  young  Marius  was 
conveyed  to  his  wife,  who  supplied  him  with  some  neces- 
saries ;  and  as  soon  as  it  grew  dark,  he  made  for  the  sea^ 
where  finding  a  ship  ready  to  sail  for  Africa,  he  embarked, 
and  passed  over  to  that  country. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  elder  Marius  with  a  favourable 
gale  coasted  Italy.  But  being  afraid  of  failing  into  the 
hands  of  Geminius,  a  leading  man  in  Tarracina,.  who  was 
his  professed  enemy,  he  directed  the  mariners  to  keep  clear 
of  that  place.  The  mariners  were  willing  enough  tooblige 
him  ;  but,  the  wind  shifting  on  a  sudden,  and  blowing 
hard  from  sea,  they  were  afraid  they  should  not  be  able 
to  weather  the  storm.  Besides,  Marius  was  indisposed  and 
sea-sick :  they  colicluded  therefore  to  make  land,  and  with 
great  difficulty  got  to  Circaeura.  There  finding  that  the 
tempest  increased,  and  their  provisions  began  to  fail,  thc^ 
went  on  shore,  and  wandered  up  and  down,  they  knew  not 
whither.  Such  is  the  method  taken  by  persons  in  great 
perplexity  ;  they  shun  the  present  as  the  greatest  evil,  and 
seek  for  hope  in  the  dark  events  of  futurity.  The  land  was 
their  eDemy,  the  sea  was  the  same :  it  was  dangerous  t» 
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meet  with  men  ;  it  was  dangerous  also  not  to  meet  with 
them,  because  of  their  extreme  want  of  provisions.  In  the 
evening  they  met  with  a  few  herdsmen,  who  had  nothing 
to  give  them  ;  but  happening  to  know  Marius,  they  desired 
he  would  immediately  quit  those  parts,  for  a  little  beibie 
they  had  seen  a  number  of  horse  upon  the  very  spot  riding 
about  in  search  of  him.  He  was  now  involved  in  all  manner 
of  distress,  and  those  about  him  ready  to  give  out  through 
hunger.  In  this  extremity  he  turned  out  of  the  road,  and 
threw  himself  into  a  thick  wood,  where  he  passed  the  night 
in  great  anxiety.  Next  day  in  distress  for  want  of  refresh- 
ment, and  willing  to  make  use  of  the  little  strengtn  he 
had,  before  it  quite  forsook  him,  he  moved  down  to  the 
sea-side.  As  he  went  he  encouraged  his  companions  not 
to  desert  him,  and  earnestly  entreated  them  to  wait  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  last  hope,  for  which  he  reserved 
himself,  upon  the  credit  of  some  old  prophecies.  He  told 
them,  that  when  he  was  very  young,  and  lived  in  the 
country,  an  eagle's  nest  fell  into  his  lap,  with  seven  young 
ones  in  it.*  His  parents,  surprised  at  the  sight,  applied  to 
the  diviners,  who  answered,  that  their  son  would  be  the 
most  illustrious  of  men,  and  that  he  would  seven  times  at- 
tain  the  highest  office  and  authority  in  his  country. 

Some  say  this  had  actually  happened  to  INIarius  ;  others 
are  of  opinion,  that  the  persons  who  v/ere  then  about  him, 
and  heard  him  relate  it,  on  that  as  well  as  several  other 
occasions  during  his  exile,  gave  credit  to  it,  and  commit- 
ted it  to  writing,  though  nothing  could  be  more  fabulous. 
For  an  eagle  has  not  more  than  two  young  ones  at  atinae* 
Nay,  even  Musaeus  is  accused  of  a  false  assertion,  when,  he 
says,  The  eagle  lays  three  eggs,  sits  on  two,  and  hatches  but 
one.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that 
Marius,  during  his  banishment,  and  in  the  greatest  ex- 
tremities, often  said,  "He  should  certainly  come  to  a 
seventh  consulship." 

They  were  not  now  above  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the 
city  of  Minturnac,  when  they  espied  at  some  considerable 
distance  a  troop  of  horse  making  towards  them,  and  at  the 
same  time  happened  to  see  two  barks  sailing  near  the  shore. 
They   ran  down,  therefore,  to  the  sea,  with  all  the  speed 

•  Marius  might  as  well  av^  himself  of  this  fable,  as  of  the  pro- 
phecies of  Martha. 
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and  strength  they  had  ;  and  when  they  had  reached  it, 
plunged  in  and  swam  toward?  the  ships.  Granius  gained 
one  of  them  and  passed  over  to  an  opposite  island,  called 
-£naria.  As  for  Marius,  who  was  very  heavy  and  unwiel- 
dy, he  was  borne  with  much  difficult  by  two  servants  a- 
bove  the  water,  and  put  into  the  other  ship.  The  party  of 
horse  were  by  this  time  come  to  the  sea-side,  from  whence 
they  called  to  the  ship's  crew,  either  to  put  ashore  imme- 
diately, or  else  to  throv/  Marius  over-  board,  and  then  they 
might  go  vrhere  they  pleased.  Marius  begged  of  them  with 
tears  to  save  him  ;  and  the  masters  of  the  vessel,  after  con- 
sulting together  a  few  moments,  in  which  they  changed 
their  opinions  several  times,  resolved  to  make  answer, 
"  That  they  would  not  deliver  up  Marius."  Upon  this, 
the  soldiers  rode  off  in  a  great  rage  ;  and  the  sailors,  soon 
departing  from  their  resolution,  made  for  land.  They 
cast  anchor  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  Liris,  where  it  over- 
flows and  forms  a  marsh,  and  advised  Marius,  who  was 
much  harassed,  to  go  and  refresh  himself  on  shore,  till 
they  could  get  a  better  wind.  This  they  said  would  hap- 
pen at  a  certain  hour,  when  the  wind  from  the  sea  would 
fall,  and  that  from  the  marshes  rise  Marius  believing 
them,  they  helped  him  ashore;  and  he  seated  himself  on 
the  grass  little  thinking  of  what  was  going  to  befal  him. 
For  the  crew  immediately  went  on  board  again,  weighed 
anchor,  and  sailed  away  :  thinking  it  neither  honourable 
to  deliver  up  Marius,  nor  safe  to  protect  him. 

Thus  deserted  by  all  the  world,  he  sat  a  good  while  on 
the  shore,  in  silent  stupefaction.  At  length,  recovering 
himself  with  much  difficulty,  he  rose  and  walked  in  a  dis- 
consolate manner  through  those  wild  and  devious  places, 
till  by  scrambling  over  deep  bogs  and  ditches  full  of  water 
and  mud,  he  came  ta  the  cottage  of  an  old  man  who  work- 
ed in  the  fens.  He  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  and  begged 
him  "  To  save  and  shelter  a  man,  who,  if  he  escaped  the 
present  danger,  would  reward  him  far  bv^yond  his  hopes." 
The  cottager,  whether  he  knew  him  before,  or  was  then 
moved  with  his  venerable  aspect,  told  him  *' His  hut  would 
be  sufficient,  if  he  wanted  only  to  repose  himself ;  but  if 
he  was  wandering  about  to  elude  the  search  of  his, ene- 
mies, he  would  hide  him  in  a  place  much  safer  and  more 
retired."  Marius  desiring  him  to  do  so,  the  poor  man 
took' him  into  the  fens,  and  bade  him  hide  himself  in  a 
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hollow  place  by  the  river,  where  he  laid  upon  him  a 
fiuantity  of  reeds  and  oiher  light  things,  that  would  cover, 
but  not  oppress  him. 

In  a  short  time,  however,  he  was  disturbed  with  a  tu- 
multuous noise  from  the  cottage.  For  Geminius  had 
sent  a  number  of  men  from  Tarracina  in  pursuit  of  him  ; 
and  one  party  coming  that  way,  loudly  threatened  the 
old  man,  for  having  entertained  and  concealed  an  enemy 
of  the  Romans.  Marius,  upon  this,  quitted  the  cave  ;  and 
having  stripped  himself,  plunged  into  the  bog,  am.idst  the 
thick  water  and  mud.  Tliis  expedient  rather  discovered 
than  screened  him.  They  hauled  him  out  naked,  and  cov- 
ered with  dirt,  and  carried  him  to  Minturnze,  where  they 
delivered  him  to  the  jVIagistrates.  For  proclamation  had 
been  made  through  all  those  towns,  that  a  general  search 
should  be  made  for  Marius,  and  that  he  should  be  put  to 
death,  wherever  he  was  found.  The  magistrates,  howev- 
er, thought  proper  to  consider  of  it,  and  sent  him  under  a 
guard  to  the  house  of  Fannia.  T  his  woman  had  an  inve- 
terate aversion  to  Marius.  When  she  was  divorced  from 
her  husband  Tinnius,  she  demanded  her  whole  fortune, 
which  w'as  considerable,  and  Tinnius  alleging  adultery, 
the  cause  was  brought  before  Marius,  who  was  then  con- 
sul for  the  sixth  time.  Upon  the  trial  it  appeared  that 
Fannia  Avas  a  woman  of  bad  faine  before  her  marriage  ; 
and  tl»at  Tinnius  was  no  stranger  to  her  character  r.  hen  he 
married  her.  Besides  he  had  lived  with  her  a  considerable 
time  in  the  state  of  mairimony.  The  consul,  of  course,  re- 
primanded them  both.  The  husband  was  ordered  to  res- 
tore his  wife's  fortune,  and  the  wife,  as  a  proper  mark  of 
her  was  disgrace,  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  four  drachmas. 

Fannia  however,  forgetful  of  female  resentment,  enter- 
tained and  encouraged  Marius  to  the  utmost  of  her  power. 
He  acknowieged  her  generosity,  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
pressed the  greatest  vivacity  and  confidence.  The  occasiOQ 
of  this  was  an  auspicious  omen.  When  he  was  conducted 
to  her  house,  as  he  approached,  and  the  gate  was  opened, 
an  ass  came  out  to  drink  at  a  neighbouring  fountain.  The 
animal,  with  a  vivacity  uncommon  to  its  species,  fixed  its 
eyes  stedfastly  on  Marius,  then  brayed  aloud,  and  as  it  pas- 
sed him,  skipped  wantonly  along.  The  conclusion  which 
he  drew  from  this  omen  was  that  the  gods  meant  he  should 
seek  his  safety  by  sea  ;  for  that  it  was  not  in  consequence  of 
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any  natural  thirst,  that  the  ass  went  to  the  fountain.*  This 
circumstance  he  mentioned  toFannia,  and  havingordered 
the  door  of  his  chamber  to  be  secured,  he  went  to  rest. 

However,  the  magistrates  and  council  of  Minturnac  con- 
cluded that  Marius  should  immediately  be  put  to  death. 
No  citizen  v/ould  undertake  this  office  ;  but  a  drag-con, 
either  a  Gaul  or  a  Cimbrian  (for  both  arc  mentioned  in 
history)  went  up  to  him  sword  in  hand,  with  an  intent  to 
dispatch  him.  The  chamber  in  which  he  lay,  was  some- 
what gloomy,  and  a  light,  they  tell  you,  glanced  from  the 
eyes  of  Marius,  which  darted  en  the  face  of  the  assassin  ; 
while,  at  the  same  time  he  heard  a  solemn  voice  saying, 
*'•  Dost  thou  dare  to  kill  Marius  ?"  Upon  this  the  assassin 
threw  down  his  sword  and  fled,  crying,  "  I  cannot  kill 
"  Marius."  The  people  of  Minturnai  were  struck  with 
astonishment.. ..pity  and  remorse  ensued. ...should  they  put 
to  death  the  preserver  of  Italy  ?  was  it  not  even  a  disgrace 
to  them  that  they  did  not  contribute  to  his  relief?  ''Let 
him  go,"  said  they  ,  "  let  the  exile  go,  and  await  his  desti- 
ny in  some  other  region  !  It  is  time  v.'e  should  deprecate 
the  anger  of  the  gods,  who  have  refused  the  poor,  the 
naked  wanderer  the  common  privileges  of  hospitality  1" 
Under  the  influence  of  this  enthusiasm,  they  immediately 
conducted  him  to  the  sea  coast,  let  in  the  midst  of  their 
officious  expedition  they  met  with  some  dtlciy.  The  Mari- 
cian  grove,  which  they  Isold  sacred,  and  suffer  nothing  that 
enters  it  to  be  removed,  lay  immedii-.teiy  in  their  way...=. 
Consequently  they  could  not  pass  through  it,  and  to  go 
round  it  would  be  tedious.  Ai  hist  an  old  man  of  the  com- 
pany cried  out,  that  no  place,  hov^ever  religious,  was  in- 
accessible, if  it  could  contribute  to  the  preservation  of  Ma- 
rius. No  sooner  had  he  said  this,  than  he  tcck  some  of 
the  baggage  in  his  hand,  and  marched  through  the  place. 
The  rest  followed  with  the  same  alacrity,  and  when  Marius 
came  to  the  coast,  he  found  a  vessel  provided  for  him  by 
one  Belseeus.  Som^e  time  after  he  presented  a  picture  repre- 
senting this  event  to  the  temple  of -Marica.t  When  Ma- 
rius set  sail,  "the  wind  drove  him  to  the  island  of  jEneria, 
where  he  found  Granius  and  some  other  friends,  and  with 

*  All  that  was  extraordinrvi-y  in  this  circumstance  was,  that  the 
iiss,  like  the  sheep,  is  seldom  seen  to  drink, 
f  Virgil  mentions  this  nymph,  J¥ai  7- 

"  Et  Nympha  ger.itum  Laurente  Marlca," 
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them  he  sailed  for  Africa.  Being  in  want  of  fresh  water, 
they  were  oLliged  to  put  in  at  Sicilv,  where  the  Roman 
quxstor  kept  such  a  strict  watch,  that  Marius  very  nar- 
rowly escaped,  and  no  fewer  than  sixteen  of  the  water- 
man were  killed.  From  thence  he  immediately  sailed  for 
the  island  of  Meninx,  where  he  first  heard  that  his  son  had 
escaped  with  Cethegus,  and  was  gone  to  implore  the  suc- 
cour of  Heimpsal,  king  of  Numidia.  This  gave  him  some 
encouragement,  and  immediately  he  ventured  for  Car- 
thage. 

The  Roman  governor  of  Africa  was  Sextilius.  He  had 
neither  received  favour  nor  injury  from  Marius,  but  the 
exile  hoped  for  something  from  his  pity.  He  was  just 
landed  with  a  few  of  his  men,  when  an  officer  came  and 
thus  addressed  him  :  "  Marius,  I  come  from  the  przetor 
"  Sextilius,  to  tell  you,  that  he  forbids  you  to  set  foot  in 
Africa.  If  you  obey  not,  he  will  support  the  senate's  de- 
cree, and  treat  you  as  a  public  enemy."  Marius,  upon 
hearing  this,  was  struck  dumb  with  grief  and  indignation. 
He  uttered  not  a  word  for  some  time,  but  stood  regard- 
ing the  officer  with  a  menacing  aspect.  At  length,  the 
officer  asked  him,  what  answer  he  should  carry  to  the 
governor.  *'  Go  and  tell  him,"  said  the  unfortunate  man 
with  a  sigh,  "  that  thou  hast  seen  the  exiled  Marius  sit- 
ting on  the  ruins  of  Carthage.*"  Thus  iri  the  happiest 
manner  in  the  world,  he  proposed  the  fate  of  that  city  and 
his  own  as  warnings  to  the  prsetor. 

In  the  mean  time,  Heimpsal  king  of  Numidia,  was  un- 
resolved how  to  act  with  respect  to  young  Marius.  He 
treated  him  in  an  honourable  manner  at  his  court,  but 
whenever  he  desired  leave  to  depart,  found  some  pretence 
or  other  to  detain  him.  At  the  same  time  it  was  plain, 
that  these  delays  did  not  proceed  from  any  intention  of 
serving  him.  An  accident,  however,  set  him  free.  The 
young  man  was  handsome.  One  of  the  king's  concubines 
was  affected  with  his  misfortunes.  Pity  soon  turned  to 
love.  At  fii'st  he  rejected  the  woman's  advances.  But 
when  he  saw  no  other  v/ay  to  gain  his  liberty,  and  found 
that  her  regards  were  rather  delicate  than  gross,  he  ac- 
cepted the  tender  of  her  heart  ;  and  by  her  means  escap- 


*  There  is  not,  perhaps,  any  thing  nobler,  or  a  greater  proof  of 
genius  than  this  saying,  in  Marius's  whole  life. 
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After  the  first  salutations,  as  they  walked  along  the 
shore,  they  saw  two  scorpions  fighting.  This  appeareu  to 
IMarius  an  ill-omen  ;  they  went,  therefore,  on  board  a 
fishing-boat,  and  made  for  Cercina,  an  island  not  far  dis- 
tant from  the  continent.  They  were  scarce  got  out  to 
sea,  when  they  saw  a  party  of  the  king's  horse  n  full 
speed  towards  the  place  where  they  embarked  :  o  that 
Marius  thought  he  never  escaped  a  more  instant  danger. 

He  was  now  informed,  that  while  Sylla  was  engaged  in 
Boeotia  with  the  lieutenants  of  Mithridates,  a  quarrel  had 
happened  between  the  consuls  at  Rome,*  and  that  they 
had  recourse  to  arms.  Octavius,  having  the  advantage, 
drove  out  Cinna,  who  was  aiming  at  absolute  power,  and 
appointed  Cornelius  Merula  consul  in  his  room.  Cinna 
collected  forces  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  maintained  the 
war  against  them.  Marius,  upon  this  news,  determined  to 
hasten  to  Cinna.  He  took  with  him  some  Marusian  horse, 
which  he  had  levied  in  Africa,  and  a  few  others  that  were 
come  to  him  from  Italy,  in  all  not  amounting  to  above  a 
thousand  men,  and  with  this  handful  began  his  voyage. 
He  arrived  at  a  port  of  Tuscany  called  Tebmon,  and  as 
soon  as  he  was  landed,  proclaimed  liberty  to  the  slaves. 
The  name  of  Marius  brought  down  numbers  of  freemen 
too,  husbandmen,  shepherds,  and  such  like,  to  the  shore ; 
the  ablest  of  which  he  enlisted,  and  in  a  short  time  had  a 
great  army  on  foot,  with  which  he  filled  forty  ships.  He 
knew  Octavius  to  be  a  man  of  good  principles,  and  disposed 
to  govern  agreeably  to  justice  ;  but  Cinna  was  obnoxious 
to  his  enemy  Sylla,  and  at  that  time  in  open  war  against  the 
established  government.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  join 
Cinna  with  all  his  forces.  Accordingly,  he  sent  to  acquaint 
him,  that  he  considered  him  as  consul,  and  was  ready  to 
obey  his  commands.  Cinna  accepted  his  offers  declared 
him  proconsul,  and  sent  him  the  yasce*  and  other  ensigns 
of  authority.  But  Marius  declined  them,  alledging  that 
such  pomp  did  not  become  his  ruined  fortunes.  Instead  of 
that  he  wore  a  mean  garment,  and  let  his  hair  grow  as  it 
had  done  from  the  day  of  his  exile.  He  was  now,  indeed, 
upwards  of  seventy  years  old,  but  he  walked  with  a  pace 
affectedly  slow.    This  appearance  was  intended  to  excite 

•  The  year  of  Rome  six  hundred  and  sixty-six,  and  eighty-five 
years  before  Christ.  Cinna  was  for  recalliftg  the  exiles,  and  Octavi- 
us was  against  it. 
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compassion.  Yet  his  native  fierceness,  and  something; 
more,  might  be  distinguished  amidst  all  this  look  of  mis- 
ery ;  and  it  was  evident  that  he  was  not  so  much  humbled, 
as  exasperated,  by  his  misfortunes. 

When  he  had  saluted  Cinna,  and  made  a  speech  to  the 
army,  he  immediately  began  hi:^  operations,  and  soon 
changed  the  face  of  affairs.  In  the  first  place  he  cut  off 
the  enemy's  convoys  with  his  fleet,  plundered  their  store- 
ships,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  bread-corn.  In  the 
next  place,  he  coasted  along,  and  seized  the  sea-port 
towns.  At  last,  Ostia  itself  was  betrayed  to  him.  He  pil- 
laged the  town,  slew  most  of  the  inhabitants,  and  threw  a 
bridge  over  the  Tiber,  to  prevent  the  carrying  of  any  pro- 
visions to  Rome  by  sea.  Then  he  marched  to  Rome,  and 
posted  himself  upon  the  hill  called  Janiculum. 

Meanwhile  the  cause  did  not  suffer  so  much  by  the  in- 
capacity of  Octavius  as  by  his  anxious  and  unseasonable 
attention  to  the  taws  :  For  when  many  of  his  friends  ad- 
vised him  to  enfranchise  the  slaves,  he  said,  '*  He  would 
not  grant  such  persons  the  freedom  of  that  city,  in  de- 
fence of  whose  constitution  he  shut  out  Marius." 

But  upon  the  arrival  of  Metellus,  the  son  of  that  Me- 
tellus  who  commanded  in  the  African  war,  and  was  af- 
terwards banished  by  Marius,  the  army  within  the  walls 
leaving  Octavius,  applied  to  him,  as  the  better  officer,  and 
entreated  him  to  take  the  command  ;  adding  that  they 
should  fight  and  conquer,  when  they  had  got  an  able  and 
active  general.  Metellus,  however,  rejected  their  suit  v/ith 
indignation,  and  bade  them  go  back  to  the  consul ;  in- 
stead of  which,  they  went  over  to  the  enemy.  At  the  same 
time  Metellus  withdrew,  giving  up  the  city  for  lost. 

As  for  Octavms,  he  stayed,  at  the  persuasion  of  certain 
Chaldccan  diviners  and  expositors  of  the  Sibylline  books, 
who  promised  him  that  all  would  be  well.  Octavius  was 
indeed  one  of  the  most  upright  men  among  the  Romans  : 
he  supported  his  diginity  as  consul,  v/ithout  giving  any  ear 
to  flatterers,  and  regarded  the  laws  and  ancient  usages  of 
his  country  as  rules  never  to  be  departed  from.  Yet  he  had 
all  the  weakness  of  superstition,  and  spent  more  of  his 
time  with  fortune-tellers  and  prognosticators,  than  with  men 
of  political  or  military  abilities.  However,  before  Marius 
entered  the  city,  Octavius  was  dragged  from  the  tribunal 
and  slain  by  persons  commissioned  for  that  purpose,  and  it 
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is  said  a  Chaldscan  scheme  was  found  in  his  bosom  as 
he  lay.  It  seems  unaccountable,  that  of  two  such  g-ene- 
rals  as  Marius  and  Octavius,  the  one  should  be  saved,  and 
the  other  ruined,  by  a  confidence  in  divination. 

While  affairs  v^^ere  in  this  posture,  the  senate  assembled, 
and  sent  some  of  their  own  body  to  Cinna  and  Mariuo, 
with  a  request  that  they  should  come  into  the  city,  but 
spare  the  inhabitants.  Cinna,  as  consul,  received  them, 
^tting  in  his  chair  of  state,  and  gave  them  an  obliging 
answer.  But  Marius  stood  by  the  consul's  chair,  and  spoke 
not  a  word.  He  showed,  however,  by  the  gloominess  of 
his  look,  and  the  menacing  sense  of  his  eye,  that  he  would 
soon  fill  the  city  with  blood.  Immediately  after  this,  they 
moved  forward  towards  Rome.  Cinna  entered  the  city 
with  a  strong  guard  :  But  Marius  stopped  at  the  gates, 
with  a  dissimulation  dictated  by  his  resentment.  He  said, 
"  He  was  a  banished  man,  and  the  laws  prohibited  his  re- 
turn. If  his  country  wanted  his  service,  she  must  repeal 
the  law  which  drove  him  into  exile  ;"  as  if  he  had  a  real 
regard  for  the  laws,  or  were  entering  a  city  still  in  posses- 
of  its  liberty. 

The  people,  therefore,  were  summoned  to  assemble  for 
that  purpose.  But  before  three  or  four  tribes  had  given 
their  suffrages,  he  put  off  the  mask,  and,  without  waiting 
for  the  formality  of  a  repeal,  entered  witli  a  guard  selected 
from  the  slaves  that  had  repaired  to  his  standard.  These 
he  called  his  Bardiaeans.*  At  the  least  word  or  sign  given 
by  Marius,  they  murdered  ail  whom  he  marked  for  de- 
struction. So  that  when  Ancharius,  a  senator,  and  a  man 
ofprKtorian  dignity,  saluted  Marius,  and  he  returned  not 
the  salutation,  they  killed  him  in  his  presence.  After  this 
they  considered  it  as  a  signal  to  kill  any  man,  who  saluted 
Marius  in  the  streets,  and  was  not  taken  any  notice  of: 
So  that  his  very  friends  were  seized  with  horror,  when- 
ever they  went  to  pay  their  respects  to  him. 

When  they  had  butchered  great  numbers,  Cinna's  re- 
venge began  to  pall  :  it  was  satiated  with  blood.  But  the 
fury  of  Marius  seemed  rather  to  increase  :  his  appetite  for 
slaughter  was  sharpened  by  indulgence,  and  he  went  on 

*  M.  de  Thou  conjectured  that  we  should  read  Bardyetae,  be- 
cause there  was  a  £erce  and  barbarous  people  in  Spain  of  that  name. 
Some  manuscripts  have  Ortiseans. 
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destroying  all  who  gave  him  the  least  shadow  of  suspicion. 
Every  road,  every  town  was  full  of  assassins,  pursuing  and 
hunting  the  unhappy  victims. 

On  this  occasion  it  was  found,  that  no  obligations  of 
friendship,  no  rights  of  hospitality,  can  stand  the  shock  of 
ill  fortune.  For  there  were  very  few  who  did  not  betray 
those  that  had  taken  refuge  in  their  houses.  The  slaves  of 
Cornutus,  therefore,  deserve  the  highest  admiration.  They 
hid  their  master  in  the  house,  and  took  a  dead  body  out  of 
the  street  from  among  the  slain,  and  hanged  it  by  the  neck  ; 
then  the  put  a  gold  ring  on  the  finger,  and  showed  the 
corpse  in  that  condition  to  Marius's  executioners  ;  after 
which,  they  dressed  it  for  the  funeral,  and  buried  it  as  their 
master's  body.  No  one  suspected  the  matter ;  and  Cornu- 
tus,  after  being  concealed  as  long  as  it  was  necessary,  was 
conveyed  by  those  servants  into  Galatia, 

Mark  Antony  the  orator  likewise  found  a  faithful  friend^ 
but  did  not  save  his  life  by  it.  This  friend  of  his  was  in  a 
low  station  of  life  :  hov/ever,  as  he  had  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  Rome  under  his  roof,  he  entertained  him  in  the 
best  manner  he  couid,  and  often  sent  to  a  neighbouring 
tavern  for  wine  for  him.  The  vintner  finding  that  the 
servant  who  fetched  it,  was  something  of  a  connoisseur  in 
tastine-  the  v/ine,  and  insisted  on  having  better,  asked  him, 
"  Why  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  common  new  wine  he 
used  to  have,  but  wanted  the  best  and  the  dearest  ?"  The 
servant,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  told  him,  as  his 
friend  and  acquaintance,  that  the  wine  was  for  Mark 
Antony,  who  lay  concealed  in  his  master's  house.  As  soort 
as  he  was  gone,  the  knowing  vintner  went  himself  ta 
Marius,  who  was  then  at  supper  ;  and  told  him,  he  could 
put  Antony  into  his  power  ;  Upon  which.  Marius,  clapped 
his  hands  in  the  agitation  of  joy,  and  v/ouid  even  have  left 
his  company,  and  gone  to  the  place  himself,  had  not  he 
been  dissuaded  by  his  friends.  However,  he  sent  an  officer, 
named  Annius,  with  some  soldiers,  and  ordered  him  to 
bring  the  head  of  Antony.  When  they  came  to  the  house, 
Annius  stood  at  tlie  door,  while  the  soldiers  got  up  by  a 
ladder  into  Antony's  chamber.  When  they^  saw  him,  they 
encouraojed  each  other  to  the  execution  ;  but  such  wus  the 
power  of!. is  eloquence,  when  he  pleaded  for  his  life,  that 
so  far  from  laying ha.nds  upon  him,  they  s^ood  motionless, 
with  dejected  eyes,  and  wept-  During  this  delay,  Annius 
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i^oes  up,  beholds  Antony  adressing  the  soldiers,  and  the 
soldiers  confounded  by  the  force  of  his  address.  Upon  this, 
he  reproved  them  for  their  weakness,  and  with  his  own 
hand  cut  off  the  orator's  head.  Lutatius  Catulus,  the  col- 
league of  Marius,  v/ho  had  jointly  triumphed  with  him 
over  the  Cimbri,  finding  that  every  intercessory  effort  was 
vain,  shut  himself  up  in  a  narrow  chamber,  and  suffered 
himself  to  be  suffocated  by  the  steam  of  a  large  coal  fire. 
When  the  bodies  were  thrown  out  and  trod  upon  in  the 
streets. ...it  was  not  pity  they  excited  ;  it  was  horror  and 
dismay.  But  what  shocked  the  people  much  more  was  the 
conduct  of  the  Bardireans,  who,  after  they  had  murdered 
the  masters  of  families,  exposed  the  nakedness  of  their 
children,  and  indulged  their  passions  with  their  wives;  in 
short,  ti^.eir  violence  and  rapacity  were  beyond  all  restraint, 
till  Cinna  and  Sertorius  determined,  in  council,  to  fall  up- 
on them  in  their  sleep,  and  cut  them  off  to  a  man. 

At  this  time  the  tide  of  affairs  took  a  sudden  turn. 
News  was  brought  that  Sylla  had  put  an  end  to  theMithri- 
datic  v^ar,  and  that  after  having  reduced  the  provinces,  he 
was  returning  to  Rome  with  a  large  army.  This  gave  a 
short  respite,  a  breathing  from  these  inexpressible  troubles ; 
as  the  apprehensions  of  war  had  been  universally  prevalent. 
JMarius  was  now  chosen  consul  the  seventh  time,  and  as  he 
was  walking  out  on  the  kalends  of  January,  the  first  day 
of  the  year,  he  ordered  Sextus  Lucinus  to  be  seized,  and 
thrown  down  the  Tarpeian  rock  ;  a  circumstance  which 
occasioned  an  unhappy  presage  of  approaching  evils.  The 
consul  himself,  worn  out  with  a  series  of  misfortunes  and 
distress,  found  his  faculties  fail,  and  trembled  at  the  ap- 
proach of  v/ars  and  conflicts.  For  he  considered  that  it 
was  not  an  Octavius,  a  Merula,  the  desperate  leaders  of 
a  small  sedition,  he  had  to  contend  v/ith,  but  Sylla,  the 
conqueror  of  Mithridates,  and  the  banisher  of  Marius. 
Thus  agitated,  thus  revolving  the  miseries,  the  flights,  the 
dangers  he  had  experienced  both  by  land  and  sea,  his  in- 
quietude affected  him  even  by  night,  and  a  voice  seemed 
continually  to  pronounce  in  his  ear ; 

Dread  are  the  slumbers  of  the  distant  lion. 

Unable  to  support  the  painfulness  of  watching,  he  had  re- 
course to  the  bottle,  and  gave  in  to  those  excesses,  which  by 
no  means  suited  his  years.  At  last,  when,  by  intelligence 
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from  sea,  he  was  convinced  of  the  approach  of  Sylla,  his 
apprehensions  were  heightened  to  the  greatest  degree^ 
The  dread  of  his  approach,  the  pain  of  continual  anxiety, 
threw  him  into  a  pleuritic  fever  ;  and  in  this  state,  Posi- 
donius,  the  philosopher,  tells  us,  he  found  him,  when  he 
went  to  speak  to  him  on  some  affairs  of  his  embassy.  But 
Caius  Pisothe  historian  relates,  that  walking  out  with  his 
friends  one  evening  at  supper,  he  gave  them  a  short  histo- 
ry of  his  life,  and,  after  expatiating  on  the  uncertainty  of 
fortune,  concluded  that  it  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  wise 
man  to  live  in  subjection  to  that  fickle  deity.  Upon  this, 
he  took  to  his  bed,  died  seven  days  after.  There  ave  those 
■who  impute  his  death  to  the  excess  of  his  ambition,  which, 
according  to  their  account,  threw  him  into  a  delirium  ;  in?- 
somuch  that  he  fancied  he  was  carrying  on  the  vrar  against 
Mithridates,  and  uttered  all  the  expressions  used  in  an  en- 
gagement. Such  was  tlie  violence  of  his  ambition  for 
that  command  ! 

Thus,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  distinguished  by  the  un- 
paralleled  honour  of  seven  consulships,  and  possessed  of  a 
more  than  regal  fortune,  Marius  died  with  the  chagrin  of  an- 
unfortunate  wretch,  who  had  not  obtained  what  he  wanted. 

Plato,  at  the  point  of  death,  congratulated  himself,  in  the- 
first  place,  that  he  was  born  a  man  ;  in  the  next  place,  that 
he  had  the  happiness  of  being  a  Greek,  iiot  a  brute  or  bar- 
barian ;  and  last  of  all,  that  he  v/as  thecotemporary  of  So- 
phocles. Antipator  of  Tarsus,  too,  a  little  before  his  death 
recollected  the  several  advantages  of  his  life,  not  forget- 
ting even  his  successful  voyage  to  Athens.  In  settling  his 
accounts  with  Fortune,  he  carefully  entered  every  agree- 
able circumstance  in  that  excellent  book  of  tlie  mind,  his 
memory.  How  much  wiser,  how  much  happier  than  those, 
who,  foi-getfui  of  every  blessing  thevhave  received,  hang 
on  the  vain  and  deceitful  hand  of  hope,  and  while  they  are 
idly  grasping  at  future  acquisitions,  neglect  the  enjoyment 
of  the  present !  Though  the  future  gifts  of  fortune  are  not 
in  their  power,.and  though  their  present  possessions  ai'enot- 
in  the  power  of  fortune,  they  lo(>k  up  to  the  former  and  ne- 
glect the  latter.  Their  punishment,  however,  is  not  less, 
just,  than  it  is  certain.  Before  philosophy  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  reason  have  laid  a  proper  foundation  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  wealth  and  power,  they  pursue  them  with 
that  avidity,  which  must  for  ever  harass  an  im disciplined, 
mind,  l  2. 
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Marius  died  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  his  seventh  con- 
sulship. His  death  was  productive  of  the  greatest  joy  in 
Rome,  and  the  citizens  looked  upon  it  as  an  event  that 
freed  them  from  the  worst  of  tyrannies.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  they  found  that  they  had  changed  an  old 
and  feeble  tyrant,  for  one  who  had  youth  and  vigour  to 
carry  his  cruelties  into  execution.  Such  they  found  the 
son  of  Marius,  whose  sanguinary  spirit  showed  itself  in  the 
destruction  of  numbers  of  the  nobility.  His  martial  intre- 
pidity and  ferocious  behaviour  at  first  procured  him  the  title 
of  the  son  of  Mars,  but  his  conduct  afterwards  denominat- 
ed him  the  son  of  Venus.  When  he  was  besieged  in  Pre- 
neste,  and  had  tried  every  little  artifice  to  escape,  he  put  an 
end  to  his  life  that  he  might  not  fail  into  the  hands  oi  Sylla. 


LYSANDER. 

./VmONG  the  sacred  deposits  of  the  Acanthians  at 
Delphi,  one  has  this  inscription,  Brasidas   and    the 

ACANTHTI   TOOK   THIS   FROM   THE    ATHENIANS.*       HcnCC 

many  are  of  opinion,  that  the  marble  statue  which  stands 
m  the  chapel  of  that  nation  just  by  the  door,  is  the  statue 
of  Brasidas.  But  in  fact  it  is  Lysander's,  whom  it  per- 
fectly represents,  with  his  hair  at  full  growth,!  and  a 
length  of  beard,  both  after  the  ancient  fashion.  It  is  not 
true,  indeed  (as  some  would  have  it),  tha,  while  the  Ar- 
gives  cut  their  hair  in  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  a  great  battle,! 
the  Lacedsemonians  began  to  let  theirs  grow  in  the  joy  of 
success.    Nor  did  they  first  give  into  this  custom,  when  the 

*  Brasidas,  when  general  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  persuaded  th« 
people  of  Acanthus  to  quit  the  Athenian  interest,  and  to  receive  the 
Spartans  into  their  city.  In  consequence  of  which  he  joined  with 
them  in  consecrating  certain  Athenian  spoils  to  Apollo,  The  statue, 
therefore,  probably  was  his,  though  Plutarch  thinks  otherwise, 

Vid.  Thncyd.  lib.  iv. 

•j-  Why  might  not  Brasidas,  who  was  a  Lacedsemonian,  and  ac-on- 
temporary  of  Lysander,  be  represented  with  long  hair  as  well  as  he 

I  This  w  as  the  opinion  of  Herodotus,  but  perfectly  groundles*. 
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Eacchiadce  *  fled  from  Corinth  to  Lacedsmon,  and  made  a 
disagreeable  appearance  with  their  shorn  locks.  But  it  is 
derived  from  the  institution  of  Lycurgus,  who  is  reported  to 
have  said,  that  lo7ig  hair-  makes  the  handsome  more  beauti- 
ful^ and  the  ugly  more  terrible^ 

Aristoclitus,t  the  father  of  Lysander,  is  said  not  to  have 
been  of  the  royal  line,  but  to  be  descended  from  the  Hera- 
clida;  by  another  family.  As  for  Lysander,  he  was  bred  up 
in  poverty.  No  one  conformed  more  freely  to  the  Spartan 
discipline  than  he.  He  had  a  firm  heart,  above  yielding 
to  the  charms  of  any  pleasure,  except  that  which  results 
from  the  honour  and  success  gained  by  great  actions.  And 
it  was  no  fault  at  Sparta  for  young  men  to  be  led  by  this 
sort  of  pleasure.  There  they  choose  to  instil  into  their 
children  an  early  passion  for  glory,  and  teach  them  to  be 
much  affected  by  disgrace,  as  v/ell  as  elated  by  praise. 
And  he  that  is  not  moved  at  these  things,  is  despised  as  a 
person  of  a  mean  soul,  unambitious  of  the  improvements 
of  virtue. 

That  love  of  fame,  then,  and  jealousy  of  honour,  which 
ever  influenced  Lysander,  w^ere  imbibed  in  his  education  ; 
and  consequently  nature  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  them.  But 
the  attention  which  he  paid  the  great,  in  a  manner  that  did 
not  become  a  Spartan, and  that  easiness  with  which  he  bore 
the  pride  of  power,  whenever  his  own  interest  was  concern- 
ed, may  be  ascribed  to  his  disposition.  This  complaisance^ 
however,  is  considered  by  some  as  no  small  part  of  politics. 
Aristotle  somewhere  observes,^  that  great  geniuses  are 
generally  of  a  melancholy  turn,  of  which  he  gives  instances 
in  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Hercules  ;  and  he  tells  us  that  Ly- 
sander though  not  in  his  youth,  yet  in  his  age  was  inclined 
to  it.  But  what  is  most  peculiar  in  his  character  is,  that 
though  he  bore  poverty  well  himself,  and  was  never  ei- 
ther conquered  or  corrupted  by  money,  yet  he  filled  Sparta 
with  it,  and  with  the  love  of  it  too,  and  robbed  her  of  the 
glory  she  had  of  despising  riches.  For,  after  the  Athenian 
war,  he  brought  in  a  great  quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  but 

*  The  Bacchiadx  had  ke})t  up  an  oligarchy  in  Corinth  for  two 
hundred  years,  but  were  at  last  expelled  by  Cypseius,  who  n^isde 
himself  absolute  master  there.     Herodot.  1.  v. 

\  Pausanias  calls  him  Aristocritus. 

Problem,  sect.  30. 
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reserf^ed  no  part  of  it  for  himself.  And  when  Dionysius  the 
tyrant  sent  his  daughter  some  rich  Sicilian  gaiments,  he 
refused  them,  alleging,  "  He  was  afraid  those  fine  clothes 
would  make  tbem  look  more  homely."  Being  sent  how- 
ever, soon  after,  ambassador  to  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of- 
fered him  two  vests,  that  he  might  take  one  of  them  for 
his  daughter  ;  upon  which  he  said,  "  His  daughter  knew 
better  hov/  to  choose  than  he,"  and  so  took  them  both. 

As  the  Peloponnesian  war  was  drawn  out  to  a  great 
length,  the  Athenians,  after  their  overthrow  in  Sicily,  saw 
their  fleets  driven  out  of  the  sea,  and  themselves  upon  the 
verge  of  ruin.  But  Alcibiades,  on  his  return  from  banish- 
ment, applied  himself  to  remedy  this  evil,  and  scon  made 
such  a  change,  that  the  Athenians  were  once  more  equal  in 
naval  conflicts  to  the  Lacedsmonians.  Hereupon  the  La- 
cedasmonians  began  to  be  afraid  in  their  turn,  and  resolv- 
ed to  prosecute  the  war  with  double  diligence  ;  and  as  they 
saw  it  required  an  able  general,  as  well  as  great  prepara- 
tions, they  gave  the  command  at  sea  to  Lysander.* 

When  he  came  to  Ephesus,  he  found  that  city  wellin- 
elined  to  the  Lacedaemonians,,  but  in  a  bad  condition  as  to 
its  internal  policy,  and  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  bar- 
barous manners  of  the  Persians  ;  because  it  was  near  Ly- 
dia,  and  the  king's  lieutenants  often  visited  it.  Lysander, 
therefore,  having  fixed  his  quarters  there,  ordered  all  his 
store-ships  to  be  brought  into  their  harbour,  and  built  a 
dock  for  the  galleys.  By  these  means  he  filled  their  port 
with  merchants,  their  market  with  business,  and  their 
houses  and  shops  with  money.  So  that  from  time  and 
from  his  services,  Ephesus  began  to  conceive  hopes  of  that 
greatness  and  splendour  in  v/hich  it  now  flourishes. 

As  soon  as  he  heard  that  Cyrus,  the  king's  son  was. 
arrived  at  Sardis,  he  went  thither  to  confer  with  him,  and 
to  acquaint  him  with  the  treachery  of  Tisaphernes.  That 
viceroy  had  an  order  to  assist  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  to 
destroy  the  naval  force  of  the  Athenians  ;  but,  by  reason  of 
his  partiality  to  Alcibiades,  he  acted  with  no  vigour,  and 
sent  such  poor  supplies,  that  the  fleet  was  almost  ruined. 
Gyrus  was  very  glad  tofindthischarge  against  Tisaphernes, 
knowing  him  to  be  a  man  of  bad  character  in  general,  and 

*  In  the  first  year  of  the  ninety-eighth  Olympiad,  four  hundred, 
and  six  years  before  Christ. 
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an  enemy  to  him  in  particular.  By  this  and  the  restof  hrs 
conversation,  but  most  of  all  by  the  respect  and  attention 
which  he  paid  him,  Lysander  recommended  himself  to  the 
young  prince,  and  engaged  him  to  prosecute  the  war. 
When  the  Lacedaemonian  was  going  to  take  his  leave, 
Cyrus  desired  him,  at  an  entertainment  provided  on  that 
occasion,  not  to  refuse  the  marks  of  his  regard  but  to  ask 
some  favour  of  him*  "As  you  are  so  very  kind  to  me." 
said  Lysander,  "  I  beg  you  would  add  an  obolus  to  the  sea- 
men's pay,  so  that  instead  of  three  oboli  a  day,  they  may 
have  four."  Cyrus,  charmed  with  this  generous  answer, 
made  him  a  present  of  ten  thousand  pieces  of  gold.*  Ly- 
sander employed  the  money  to  increase  the  wages  of  his 
men,  and  by  this  encouragement  in  a  short  time  almost 
emptied  the  enemy's  ships.  For  great  numbers  came  over 
to  him,  when  they  knew  they  should  have  better  pay  ;  and 
those  vvho  remained  became  indolent  and  mutinous,  and 
gave  their  officers  continual  trouble.  But  though  Lysander 
had  thus  drained  and  weakened  his  adversaries,  he  was 
afraid  to  risk  a  naval  engagement;  knowing  ^Icibiades 
not  only  to  be  a  commander  of  extraordinary  abilities,  but 
to  have  the  advantage  in  number  of  ships,  as  well  as  to 
have  been  successful  in  all  the  battles  he  had  fought  whe- 
ther by  sea  or  land. 

However,  when  Alcibiades  was  gone  from  Samos  to 
Phocsea,  and  had  left  the  command  of  the  fleet  to  his  pilot 
Antiochus,  the  pilot,  to  insult  Lysander,  and  show  his  own 
bravery,  sailed  to  the  harbour  of  Ephesus  with  two  galleys 
only,  where  he  hailed  the  Lacedxmonian  fleet  with  a  great 
deal  of  noise  and  laughter,  and  passed  by  in  the  most  in- 
solent manner  imaginable.  Lysander  resenting  the  aff'ront 
got  a  few  of  his  ships  under  sail,  and  gave  chase.  But 
when  he  saw  the  Athenians  come  to  support  Antiochus, 
he  called  up  more  of  his  galleys,  and  at  last  the  action  be- 
came general.  Lysander  gained  the  victory,  took  fifteen 
ships,  and  erected  a  trophy.  Hereupon,  the  people  of  A- 
thens,  incensed  at  Alcibiades,  took  the  command  from 
him  ;  and,  as  he  found  himself  shghted  and  censured  by 
the  army  at  Samos  too,  he  quitted  it,  and  withdrew  to 
Chersonesus.  This  battle,  though  not  considerable  in  it- 
S(;rf,  was  made  so  by  the  misfortunes  of  Alcibiades. 

*  Oarici. 
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Lysandcr  now  invited  to  Ephesus  the  boldest  and  most 
enterprising  inhabitants  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia,  and 
sowed  among  them  the  seeds  of  those  aristocratical  forms 
of  government  which  afterwards  took  place.  He  encourag- 
ed them  to  enter  into  associations,  and  to  turn  their 
thoughts  to  politics,  upon  promise,  that  when  Athens  was 
once  subdued,  the  popular  government  in  their  cities  too 
should  be  dissolved,  and  the  administration  vested  in  them. 
His  actions  gave  them  a  confidence  in  his  promise  :  For 
those  who  were  already  attached  to  him  by  friendship  or 
the  rights  of  hospitality,  he  advanced  to  the  highest  honours 
and  employments  ;  not  scrupling  to  join  with  them  in  any 
act  of  fraud  or  oppression,  to  satisfy  their  avarice  and  am- 
bition. So  that  every  one  endeavoured  to  ingratiate  him- 
self with  Lysander  ;'to  him  they  paid  their  cwirt ;  they 
fixed  their  hearts  upon  him  ;  persuaded  that  nothing  was 
too  great  for  them  to  expect,  while  he  had  the  mana.^e- 
ment  of  affaii's.  Hence  it  v/as,  tlxat  from  the  first  they 
looked  with  an  ill  eye  on  Callicratidas,  who  succeeded 
him  in  the  command  of  the  fleet:  and  though  they  after- 
wards found  him  the  best  and  most  upright  of  men,  tley 
were  not  satisfied  with  his  conduct,  which  they  thought 
hvad  too  much  of  the  Doric*  plainness  and  sincerity.  It  is 
true,  they  admired  the  virtue  of  Caliicratidas,  as  they  would 
the  beauty  of  some  hero's  statue :  but  they  wanted  the 
countenance,  the  indulgence,  and  support  they  had  expe- 
rienced in  Lysander,  insomuch  that  when  he  left  tnem, 
tliey  were  quite  dejected  unci  nielted  into  tears. 

Indeed,  he  took  every  method  he  could  think  of,  to 
strengthen  their  aversion  to  Calhcratidas.  He  everi  sent 
back  to  Sardis  the  rtmxair.der  of  the  money,  which  Cyrus 
had  given  him  for  the  supply  of  the  fleet,  and  bade  his 
successor  go  and  ask  for  it,  as  he  had  dene,  or  contrive 
some  other  mccus  for  the  maintenance  of  his  forces.  And 
when  he  was  upon  the  point  of  sailing,  he  mac'.e  this  de- 
claration ;  '  I  deliver  to  you  a  fleet  tnatis  mistress  of  the 
seas."  Callicratidas  willing  to  shew  the  insolence  and 
vanity  of  his  boast,  said,  "\A'hy  do  not  ycu  then  take  Sa- 
mos  on  the  left,  and  si.il  round  to  Miletus,  znd  deliver 
the  fleet  to  me  there  ?  for  we  need  not  be  afraid  of  passing 

*  Dacier  refers  thi<^  "-o  the  Dorian  music.  But  the  Boric  manners 
had  a  simplicity  in  them,  as  well  as- the  music. 
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by  our  enemies  in  thv.t  island,  if  we  are  masters  of  the 
seas."  I^ysander  made  only  this  superficial  answer: 
You  have  the  command  of  the  ships,  and  not  I  ;"  and 
immediately  set  sail  for  Peloponnesus. 

Callicratidas  was  left  in  great  difficulties  :  For  he  had 
not  brought  money  from  home  with  him,  nor  did  he  choose 
to  raise  contributions  from  the  cities,  which  were  already 
distressed.  The  only  way  left,  therefore,  was  to  go,  as 
Lysander  had  done,  and  beg  it  of  the  kings  Heutenants, 
And  no  one  was  more  unfit  for  such  an  office,  than  a  man 
of  his  free  and  great  spirit,  who  thought  any  loss  that 
Grecians  might  sustain  from  Grecians,  preferable  to  an 
abject  attendance  at  the  doors  of  barbarians,  who  had  in- 
deed a  great  deal  of  gold,  but  nothing  else  to  boast  of. 
Necessity,  however,  forced  him  into  Lydia  :  where  he 
went  directly  to  the  palace  of  Cyrus,  and  bade  the  porters 
tell  him,  that  Callicratidas,  the  Spartan  admiral  desired  to 
speak  with  him.  '*  Stranger,"  said  one  of  the  fellows, 
**  Cyrus  is  not  at  leisure:  he  is  drinking."  "  'Tis  very 
well,"  said  Callicratidas,  with  grcat  simplicity,  "  I  will 
wait  here  till  he  has  done."  But  when  he  found  that 
these  people  considered  him  as  a  rustic,  and  only  laughed 
at  him,  he  went  away.  He  came  a  second  time,  and  could 
not  gain  admittance.  And  now  he  could  bear  it  no  longer, 
but  returned  to  Ephesus,  venting  execraiions  against  those 
who  first  cringed  to  the  barbarians,  and  taught  them  to  be 
insolent  on  account  of  their  wealth.  At  the  same  time  he 
protested,  that  as  soon  as  he  was  got  back  to  Sparta,  he 
would  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  Grecians 
among  themselves,  and  to  make  them  formidable  to  the 
barbarians,  instead  of  their  poorly  petitioning  those  people 
for  assistance  against  each  other.  But  this  Callicratidas, 
who  had  sentiments  so  worthy  of  a  Spartan,  and  who,  in 
point  of  justice,  magnanimity,  and  valour,  was  equal  to 
the  best  of  the  Greeks,  fell  soon  after  in  a  sea-fight  at 
Arginusse,  where  he  lost  the  day. 

Affairs  being  now  in  a  declining  condition,  the  con- 
federates sent  an  embassy  to  Sparta,  to  desire  that  the  com- 
mand of  the  navy  might'berestoredto  Lysander^  promising 
to  support  the  cause  with  much  greater  vigour,  if  he  had 
the  direction  of  it.  Cyrus,  too,  made  the  same  requisition. 
But  as'the  law  forbade  the  same  person  to  be  chosen  admiral 
twice,  and  yet  the  Lacedaemonians  were  willing  to  oblige 
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their  allies,  they  vested  a  nominal  command  in  one  Aracus, 
while  J^ysander,  who  was  called  only  lieutenant,  had  the 
power.  His  arrival  was  very  agreeable  to  those  who  had, 
or  wanted  to  have,  the  chief  authority  in  the  Asiatic  ci- 
ties :  for  he  had  long  given  them  hopes,  that  the  demo- 
cracy should  be  abolished,  and  the  government  devolve 
entirely  upon  them. 

As  for  those  who  loved  an  open  and  generous  proceed- 
ing, when  they  compared  Lysander  and  Callicratidas,  the 
former  appeared  only  a  man  of  craft  and  subtlety,  who  di- 
rected his  operations  by  a  set  of  artful  expedients,  and 
measured  the  value  of  justice  by  the  advantage  it  brought; 
who,  in  short,  thought  interest  the  thing  of  superior  excel- 
lence, and  that  nature  had  made  no  difference  between 
truth  and  falsehood,  but  either  was  recommended  by  its 
use.  When  he  was  told,  it  did  not  become  the  descend- 
ants of  Hercules  to  adopt  such  artlul  expedients,  he  turn- 
ed it  off  with  a  jest,  and  said,  '*  Where  the  Uon's  skin  falls 
short  it  must  be  eked  out  with  the  fox's." 

There  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  subtlety,  in  his 
behaviour  at  Miletus.  His  friends  and  others  with  whom 
he  had  connections  there,  who  had  promised  to  abolish  the 
popular  government,  and  to  drive  out  all  that  favoured  it, 
had  changed  their  minds  and  reconciled  themselves  to  their 
adversaries.  In  public  he  pretended  to  rejoice  at  the  event, 
and  to  cement  the  union  ;  but  in  private  he  loaded  them 
with  reproaches  and  excited  them  to  attack  the  commons. 
However,  when  he  knew  the  tumult  was  begun,  he  enter- 
ed the  city  in  haste,  and  running  up  to  the  leaders  of  the 
sedition,  gave  them  a  severe  reprimand,  and  threatened  to 
punish  them  in  an  exemplary  manner.  At  the  same  time, 
he  desired  the  people  to  be  perfectly  easy,  and  to  fear  no 
farther  disturbance  while  he  was  there.  In  all  which  he 
acted  only  like  an  artful  dissembler,  to  hinder  the  heads  of 
the  plebeian  party  from  quitting  the  city,  and  to  make 
sure  of  their  being  put  to  the  sword  there.  Accordingly 
there  was  not  a  man  that  trusted  to  his  honour,  who  did 
not  lose  his  life. 

There  is  a  saying  too,  of  Lysander's  recorded  by  An- 
droclides,  wh[ch  shows  the  little  regard  he  had  for  oaths. 
<'  Children,"  he  said,  ''were  to  be  cheated  with  cockalls, 
and  men  with  oaths."  In  this  he  followed  the  example 
of  Polycrates  of  Samos  ;  though  it  ill  became  a  general  of 
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an  army  to  imitate  a  tyrant,  and  was  unworthy  of  a  Lace- 
demonian to  hold  the  gods  in  a  more  contemptible  li^ht 
than  even  his  enemies.  For  he  v/ho  over-reaches  by  a  false 
oath,  declares  that  he  fears  his  enemy,  but  despises  his 
God. 

Cyrus,  having  sent  for  Lysander  to  Sardis,  presented  him 
with  great  sums,  and  promised  more.  Nay,  to  show  how 
high  he  was  in  his  favour,  he  went  so  far  as  to  assure 
him,  that,  if  his  father  would  give  him  nothing,  he  v/ould 
supply  him  out  of  his  own  fortune  ;  and  if  every  thing  else 
failed,  he  would  melt  down  the  very  throne  on  which  he 
sat  when  he  administered  justice,  and  which  was  all  of 
massy  gold  and  silver.  And  when  he  went  to  attend  his 
father  in  Media,  he  assigned  him  the  tribute  of  the  towns, 
and  put  the  care  of  his  whole  province  in  his  hands.  At 
parting  he  embraced,  and  intreated  him  not  to  engage  the 
Athenians  at  sea  before  his  return,  because  he  intended  to 
bring  with  him  a  great  fleet  out  of  Phcenicia  and  Cilicia. 

After  the  departure  of  the  prince,  Lysander  did  not 
choose  to  fight  the  enemy,  vrho  were  not  inferior  to  him 
in  force,  nor  yet  to  lie  idle  with  such  a  number  of  ships, 
and  therefore  he  cruised  about  and  reduced  some  islands. 
jEginaand  Salamis  he  pillaged  ;  and  from  thence  sailed  to 
Attica,  where  he  waited  on  Agis,  who  was  com.e  dov/n 
from  Decelea  to  the  coast,  to  show  his  land-forces  what  a 
powerful  navy  there  was,  which  gave  them  the  commiand 
of  the  seas  in  a  manner  they  could  not  have  expected.  Ly- 
sander, however,  seeing  the  Athenians  in  chase  of  him, 
steered  another  way  back  through  the  islands  to  Asia.  As 
he  found  the  Hellespont  unguarded,  he  attacked  Lampsa- 
cus  by  sea,  while  Thorax  made  an  assault  upon  it  by  land ; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  city  was  taken,  and  the  plun- 
der given  to  the  troops.  In  the  mean  time  the  Athenian 
fleet,  which  consisted  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  ships,  had 
advanced  to  Eleus,  a  city  in  the  Chersonesus.  There  get- 
ting intelligence  that  Lampsacus  was  lost,  they  sailed  im- 
mediately to  Sestos ,  v/here  they  took  in  provisions,  and 
then  proceeded  to  ^Egos  Potamos.  They  were  now  just 
opposite  the  enemy,  w^ho  still  lay  at  anchor  near  Lamp- 
sacus. The  Athenians  were  under  tiie  command  of  se- 
veral officers,  among  whom  Philocles  was  one :  the  same 
who  had  persuaded  the  people  to  make  a  decree  that  the 
prisoners  of  war  should  have  their  right  thumbs  cut  ofl^ 
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that  they  might  be  disabled  from  handling  a  pike,  but  still 
be  serviceable  at  the  oar. 

For  the  present  they  all  went  to  rest,  in  hopes  of  coming 
to  an  action  next  day.  But  Lysander  had  another  design. 
He  commanded  the  seamen  and  pilots  to  go  on  board,  as 
if  he  intended  to  fight  at  break  of  day.  These  were  to 
"wait  in  silence  for  orders,  the  land-forces  were  to  form  on 
the  shore,  and  watch  the  signal.  At  sun-rise  the  Athenians 
drew  up  in  a  line  directly  before  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
gave  the  challenge.  Lysander,  though  he  had  manned  his 
ships  overnight,  and  stood  facing  the  enemy,  did  not  ac- 
cept of  it :  On  the  contrary,  he  sent  orders  by  his  pinnaces 
to  those  ships  that  were  in  the  van  not  to  stir,  but  to  keep 
the  line  without  making  the  least  motion.  In  the  evening, 
when  the  Athenians  retired,  he  would  not  suffer  one  man 
to  land,  till  two  or  three  galleys  which  he  had  sent  to  look 
out,  returned  with  an  account  that  the  enemy  were  dis- 
embarked. Next  morning  they  ranged  themselves  in  the 
same  manner,  and  the  like  was  practised  a  day  or  two 
longer.  This  made  the  Athenians  very  confident ;  they 
considered  the  adversaries  as  a  dastardly  set  of  men,  who 
durst  not  quit  their  station. 

Meanwhile,  Alcibiades,  who  lived  in  a  castle  of  his  own 
in  the  Chersonesus,  rode  to  the  Athenian  camp,  and  re- 
presented to  the  generals  two  material  errors  they  had  com- 
mitted. The  first  was,  that  they  had  stationed  their  ships 
near  a  dangerous  and  naked  shore ;  the  other,  that  they 
were  so  far  from  Sestos,  from  whence  they  were  forced  to 
fetch  all  their  provisions.  He  told  them,  it  was  their  busi- 
ness to  sail  to  the  port  of  Sestos  without  loss  of  time  ; 
where  they  would  be  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  enemy, 
who  were  watching  their  opportunity  with  an  army  com- 
manded by  one  man,  and  so  well  disciplined,  that  they 
Vv'ould  execute  his  orders  upon  the  least  signal.  These 
were  the  lessons  he  gave  them,  but  they  did  not  regard 
him.  Nay,  Tydeus  said  with  an  air  of  contempt,  "  You 
are  not  general  now,  but  we."  Alcibiades  even  suspected 
some  treachery,  and  therefore  withdrew. 

On  the  fifth  day,  when  the  Athenians  had  offered  battle, 
they  returned,  as  usual,  in  a  careless  and  disdainful  manner. 
Upon  this  Lysander  detached  some  galleys  to  observe  them; 
and  ordered  the  officers,  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  Athenians 
Janded,  to  sail  back  as  fast  as  possible  j  and  when  they  were 
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come  half  way,  to  lift  up  a  brazen  shield  at  the  head  of 
each  ship,  as  a  signal  for  hirn  to  advance.  He  then  sailed 
through  all  the  line,  and  gave  instructions  to  the  captains 
and  pilots  to  have  all  their  men  in  good  order,  as  well 
mariners  as  soldiers  ;  and  when  the  signal  Avas  given,  to 
push  forward  with  the  utmost  vigour  against  the  enemy. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  signal  appeared,  the  trumpet 
sounded  in  the  admiral  galley,  the  ships  began  to  move  on, 
and  the  land-forces  hastened  along  the  shore  to  seize  the 
promontory.  The  space  between  the  two  continents,  in 
that  place,  is  fifteen  furlongs,  which  was  soon  overshot  by 
the  dihgence  and  spirit  of  the  rowers.  Conon,  the  Athe- 
nian general,  was  the  first  that  descried  them  from  land, 
and  hastened  to  get  his  men  on  board.  Sensible  of  the  im- 
pending danger,  some  he  commanded,  some  he  entreated, 
and  others  he  forced  into  the  ships.  But  all  his  endeavours 
V,  ere  in  vain.  His  men  net  in  the  least  expecting  a  surprize 
were  dispersed  up  and  downi,  some  in  the  m.arket-place, 
some  in  the  fields ;  some  w^ere  asleep  in  their  tents,  and 
some  preparing  their  dinner.  Ail  this  was  ov.ing  to  the 
inexperience  of  their  commanders,  which  had  made  them 
quite  regardless  of  what  might  happen*  The  shouts  and 
the  noise  of  the  enemy  rushing  on  to  the  attack  were  now 
heard,  w'hen  Conon  fled  with  eight  ships,  and  escaped  to 
Evagoras  king  of  Cyprus.  The  Peloponnesians  leli  upon 
the  rest,  took  those  that  were  empty,  and  disabled  the  o- 
thers,  as  the  Athenians  were  embarking.  Theirsoldiers 
coming  unarmed  and  in  a  straggling  manner  to  defend  the 
ships,  perished  in  the  attempt,  and  those  that  fied  were 
slain  by  that  part  of  the  enemy  which  had  landed.  Lysan- 
der  took  three  thousand  prisoners,  and  seized  the  whole 
fleet,  except  the  sacred  galley  called  Peraius,  and  those 
that  escaped  with  Conon.  When  he  had  fastened  the  cap- 
tive galleys  to  his  own,  and  plundered  the  camp,  he  return- 
ed to  Lampsacus,  accompanied  with  the  fiutes  and  songs  of 
triumph.  This  great  action  cost  him  but  little  blood  ;  in 
one  hour  he  put  an  end  to  a  long  and  tedious  war,*  which 
had  been  diversified  beyond  all  others  by  an  incredible  va- 
riety of  events.  This  cruel  war,  which  had  occasioned  so 
many  battles,  appeared  in  such  different  forms,  produced 
such  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  destroyed  more  generals 

•  This  war  lasted  twenty-seven  years. 
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than  all  the  wars  of  Greece  put  together,  was  terminated 
by  the  conduct  and  capacity  of  one  man.  Some  therefore 
esteemed  it  the  eifect  of  a  divine  interposition.  There  were 
those  who  said,  that  the  stars  of  Castor  and  Pollux  appear- 
ed on  each  side  the  helm  of  Lysander's  ship,  when  he  first 
set  out  against  the  Athenians.  Others  thought  that  a 
stone  which,  according  to  the  common  opinion,  fell  from 
heaven,  was  an  omen  of  this  overthrow.  It  fell  at  ^gos 
Potitmos,  and  was  of  a  prodigious  size.  The  people  of  the 
Chersonesus  hold  it  in  great  veneration,  and"  show  it  to  this 
day.*  It  is  said  tiiat  Anaxagoras  had  foretold,  that  one  of 
those  bodies  which  are  fixed  in  the  vault  of  heaven,  would 
one  day  be  loosened  by  some  shock  or  convulsion  of  the 
whole  machine,  and  fall  to  the  earth.  For  he  taught  that 
the  stars  are  not  now  in  the  places  v/here  they  were  origi- 
nally formed  ;  t'nat  being  of  a  stony  substance  and  heavy, 
thelightthey  give  iscausedonly  bytherefiec>ion  and  refrac- 
tion of  the  ethcjr  ;  and  that  they  are  carried  along  and  kept 
in  their  orbits,  by  the  rapid  mctiorj  of  the  heavens,  which, 
from  the  ber^inning,  when  the  cold  ponderous  bodies  v.?ere 
sep-irated.  from  the  rest,  hindered  them  from  falling. 

But  there  is  another  and  more  probable  opinion,  which 
holcis,  that  falling  stars  are  not  emanations  or  detached 
parts  of  tJie  elementea'y  fire,  that  go  out  the  moment  they 
are  kindled  ;  nor  yet  a  quantity  of  air  bursting  out  from 
some  compression,  and  taking  fire  in  the  upper  region  ; 
but  that  they  are  really  heavenly  bodies,  which,  from  some 
relaxation  of  the  rapidity  of  their  motion,  or  by  some  ir- 
regular concussion,  are  loosened  and  fall,  not  so  much  up- 
on the  habitable  part  of  the  globe,  as  into  the  ocean,  which 
is  the  reason  that  their  substance  is  seldom  seen. 

Damachus,t  however,  in  his  treatise  concerning  religion, 
confirms  the  opinion  of  Anaxagoras.  He  relates,  that  for 
seventy-five  days  together,  before  that  stone  fell,  there  was 
seen  in  the  heavens  a  large  body  of  fire  like  an  inflamed 
cloud,  not  fixed  to  one  place,  but  carried  this  way  and  that, 

*  This  victory  was  gained  the  fourth  year  of  the  ninety-third 
Olympiad,  four  hundred  and  three  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 
And  it  IS  pretended  that  Anaxagoras  had  delivered  his  prediction 
sixty-two  years  before  the  battle.     Plin.  1.  xi.  c.  58. 

.  f  Not  Damachus,  but  Diamachus  of  Platsea,  a  very  fabulous  v^'ri- 
ter,  and  ignorant  of  the  mathematics  ;  in  which,  as  well  as  history, 
he  pretended  to  great  knowledge.     Strab.  lib.  i. 
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with  a  broken  antl  Irregular  motion  :  and  that  by  its  vio- 
lent agitation  several  iiery  fragments  were  forced  from  it, 
v/hich  were  impelled  in  various  directions,  and  darted  with 
the  celerity  and  brightness  of  so  many  falling  stars.  After 
this  body  was  fallen  in  the  Chersonesus,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants, recovered  from  their  terror,  assembled  to  see  it,  they 
could  find  no  inflammable  matter,  or  the  least  sign  of  fire, 
but  a  real  stone,  which,  though  large,  was  nothing  to  the 
size  of  that  fiery  globe  they  had  seen  in  the  sky,  but  ap- 
peared only  as  a  bit  crumbled  from  it.  It  is  plain,  that 
Damachus  must  have  very  indulgent  readers,  if  this  g.c- 
count  of  his  gains  credit.  If  it  is  a  true  one,  it  absolute- 
ly refutes  those  who  say  that  this  stone  was  nothing  but  a 
rock  rent  by  a  tempest  from  the  top  of  a  mountain, 
which,  after  being  borne  for  some  time  in  the  air  by  a 
whirlwind,  settled  in  the  first  place  where  the  violence  of 
tJiat  abated.  Perhaps  at  last,  this  phenomenon  which  con- 
tinued so  many  days  was  a  real  globe  of  fire  ;  and  when 
that  globe  came  to  disperse  and  draw  towards  extinction,, 
it  might  cause  such  a  change  in  the  air,  and  produce  such 
a  violent  whirlwind,  as  tore  the  stone  from  its  native  bed, 
and  dashed  it  on  the  plain.  But  these  are  discussions  that 
belong  to  writings  of  another  nature. 

Vv'hen  the  three  thousand  Athenian  prisoners  were  con- 
demned by  the  council  to  die,  Lysander  called  Philocles, 
one  of  the  generals,  and  asked  him  what  punishment  he 
thought  he  deserved,  who  had  given  his  citizens  such  cruel 
advice  v/ith  respect  to  the  Greeks  r  Philocles,  undismayed 
by  his  misfortunes,  made  ansv/er,  *' Do  not  start  a  ques- 
tion, vvkere  there  is  no  judge  to  decide  it  ;  but  now  you 
are  a  conquerer,  proceed,  as  you  would  have  been  proceed- 
ed with,  had  you  been  conquered."  After  this,  he  bathed, 
and  dressed  himself  in  a  rich  robe,  and  then  led  his  coun- 
trymen to  execution,  being  the  first,  according  to  Theo- 
phrastus,  who  offered  his  neck  to  the  axe. 

Lysander  next  visited  the  maritime  towns,  and  ordered 
all  the  Athenians  he  found,  upon  pain  of  death,  to  repair 
to  Athens.  His  design  was,  that  the  crowds  he  drove  into 
the  city,  might  soon  occasion  a  famine,  and  so  prevent  the 
trouble  of  a  long  siege,  which  must  hove  been  the  case,  if 
provisions  had  not  been  plentiful.  Wherever  he  came,  he 
abolished  the  democratic,  and  other  forms  of  government, 
and  set  up  a  Lacedsemonian  governor,  called  Jrlannostes^ 
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assisted  by  ten  archons,  who  were  to  be  drawn  from  the 
societies  he  established.  These  changes  he  made  as  he  sail- 
ed about  at  his  leisure,  not  only  in  the  enemy's  cities,  but  in 
those  of  his  allies,  and  by  this  means  in  a  manner  engrossed 
to  himself  the  prir-cipality  of  all  Greece.  For  in  appoint- 
ing governors  he  had  no  regard  to  family  or  opulence,  but 
chose  them  from  among  his  own  friends  or  out  of  the 
brotherhoods  he  had  erected,  and  invested  them  with  full 
power  of  life  and  death.  He  even  assisted  in  person  at 
executions,  and  drove  out  all  that  opposed  his  friends  and 
favourites.  Thus  he  gave  the  Greeks  a  very  indiiferent 
specimen  of  the  Lacedaemonian  government.  Therefore, 
Theopompus,*  the  comic  writer,  was  under  a  great  mis- 
take, when  he  compared  the  Lacedaemonians  to  vintners, 
who  at  first  gave  Greece  a  delightful  draught  of  liberty, 
hut  afterwards  dashed  the  wine  with  vinegar.  The  draught 
from  the  beginning  w^as  disagreeable  and  bitter  ;  for  Ly- 
sander  not  only  took  the  administration  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  people,  but  composed  his  ohgarchies  of  the  boldest 
and  most  factious  of  the  citizens. 

When  he  had  dispatched  this  business,  which  did  not 
take  up  any  long  time,  he  sent  messengers  to  Laced^emon, 
with  an  account  that  he  was  returning  with  two  hundred 
ships.  He  went,  liosvever,  to  Attica,  where  he  joined  the 
kings  Agis  and  Pausanias,  in  expectation  of  the  imme- 
diate surrenderor  Athens.  But  finding  that  the  Athenians 
made  a  vigorous  defence,  he  crossed  over  again  to  Asia. 
There  he  made  the  same  alteration  in  the  government  of 
cities,  and  set  up  his  decemvirate,  after  having  sacrificed  in 
each  city  a  number  of  people,  and  forced  others  to  quit 
their  country.  As  for  the  Samians,t  he  expelled  them  all^ 
and  delivered  their  towns  to  the  persons  whom  they  had 
banished.  And  when  he  had  taken  Sestos  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Athenians,  he  drove  out  the  Sestians  too,  and  divided 
both  thecity  and  territory  among  his  pilots  and  boatswains. 
This  was  the  first  step  of  his  which  the  Lacedemonians 
disapproved  :  they  annulled  what  he  had  done,  and  restored 

*  MiiretHS  shows  from  a  passage  in  Theodorus  Metochites,  that 
we  should  read  here  Tkeopompus  tbe  historian,  instead  of  Theopompu^ 
the  comic-writer. 

f  These  things  did  not  happen  in  the  order  they  are  here  related. 
Samos  was  not  taken  till  a  considerable  time  after  the  loiig  walls  of 
Athens  were  demolished.     Xtnoph.  Mdkn.  ii. 
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the  Sestlans  to  their  country.  But  in  other  respects  the 
Grecians  were  well  satisfied  with  Lysandcr's  conduct. 
They  saw  with  pleasure  the  .£ginetK  recovering  their  city, 
of  which  they  had  long  been  dispossessed,  and  the  rvlelians 
and  Scionasans  re-established  by  him,  while  the  Athenians 
were  driven  out,  and  gave  up  their  claims. 

By  this  time,  he  was  informed  that  Athens  was  greatly 
distressed  with  famine  ;  upon  which  he  sailed  to  the  Piraeus, 
and  obliged  the  city  to  surrender  at  discretion.  The  Lace- 
daemonians say,  that  Lysander  wrote  an  account  of  it  to  the 
tjihori  in  these  w^ords  :  "  Athens  is  taken  ;"  to  v.hich  they 
returned  this  answer,  "  If  it  is  taken,  that  is  sufficient." 
But  this  was  only  an  invention  to  make  the  matter  look 
more  plausible.  The  real  decree  of  the  cjihori  ran  thus  ; 
*'  The  Lacedemonians  have  come  to  these  resolutions  : 
You  shall  pull  down  the  Piraeus  and  the  long  walls  ; 
quit  all  the  cities  you  are  possessed  of,  and  keep  within 
the  bounds  of  Attica.  On  these  conditions  you  shall 
have  peace,  provided  you  pay  what  is  reasonable,  and 
restore  the  exiles.*  As  for  the  number  of  ships  you  are 
to  keep,  you  must  comply  with  the  orders  we  shall  give 
you." 

The  Athenians  submitted  to  this  decree,  upon  the  advice 
.of  Theramenes  the  son  of  Ancon.f  On  this  occasion,  we 
are  told,  Cleomenes,  one  of  the  young  orators,  thus  ad- 
dressed him  :  *'Dare  you  go  contrary  to  the  sentiments  of 
Themistocles,  by  delivering  up  those  walls  to  the  Lace- 
dsimonians,  which  he  built  in  defiance  of  them  ?"  The- 
ramenes answered,  "Young  man,  I  do  notin  the  least  coun- 
teract the  intention  of  Themistocles  :  for  he  built  the 
walls  for  the  preservation  of  the  citizens,  and  we  for  the 
same  purpose  demolish  them.  If  walls  only  could  make 
a  city  happy  and  secure,  Sparta,  which  has  none,  would 
be  the  unhappiest  in  the  r/orld." 

After  Lysander  had  taken  from  the  Athenians  all  their 
ships,  except  twelve,  and  their  fortifications  were  delivered 
up  to  him,  he  entered  their  city  on  the  sixteenth  of  the 

*  The  Lacedaemonians  knew  that  if  the  Athenian  exiles  were  re- 
stored, they  would  be  friends  and  partisans  of  theirs  ;  and  if  they 
were  not  restored  they  should  have  a  pretext  for  distressing  th« 
Athenians  when  they  pleased. 

\  Or  Agnon. 
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month  Munychion  (April)  ;  the  very  day  they  had  over- 
thrown the  barbarians  in  the  naval  fight  at  Salamis.  He 
presently  set  himself  to  change  their  form  of  government : 
and  finding  that  the  people  resented  his  proposal,  he  told 
them,  "  That  they  had  violated  the  terms  of  their  capi- 
tulation ;  for  their  walls  was  still  standing,  after  the 
time  fixed  for  the  demolishing  of  them  was  past ;  and 
that,  since  they  had  broken  the  first  articles,  they  must 
expect  nev\^  ones  from  the  council."  Some  say,  he  really 
did  propose  in  the  council  of  the  allies,  to  reduce  the  Athe- 
nians' to  slavery  ;  and  that  Erianthus,  a  Theban  officer, 
gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  city  should  be  levelled  with 
the  ground,  and  the  spot  on  which  it  stood,  turned  to  pas- 
turage. 

Afterwards,  however,  when  the  general  officers  met  at 
an  entertainment,  a  musician  of  Phocis  happened  to  begin 
a  chorus  in  the  Electra  of  Euripides,  the  first  lines  of  which 
are  these 

Unhappy  daughter  of  the  great  Atrides, 
Thy  straw -crow  n'd  palace  I  approach. 

The  whole  company  were  greatly  moved  at  this  incident, 
and  could  not  help  reflecting  how  barbarous  a  thing  it 
would  be  to  raze  that  noble  city,  which  had  produced  sa 
many  great  and  illustrious  men.  Lysander,  however,  find- 
ing the  Athenians  entirely  in  his  power,  collected  the  m.u- 
sicians  in  the  city,  and  having  joined  to  them  the  band 
belonging  to  the  camp,  pulled  down  the  walls,  and  burned 
the  ships  to  the  sound  of  their  instruments  ;  while  the 
confederates,  crowned  with  flowers,  danced,  and  hailed 
the  day  as  the  first  of  their  liberty. 

Immediately  after  this  he  changed  the  form  of  their 
government,  appointing  thirty  archons  in  the  city,  and  ten 
in  the  Pirreus,  and  placing  a  garrison  in  the  citadel,  the 
command  of  which  he  gave  to  a  Spartan,  named  Caflibius. 
This  Callibius,  on  some  occasion  or  other,  fifted  up  his 
staff  to  strike  Autolycus,  a  wrestler  who  Xenophon  has 
mentioned  in  his  Symposiacs ;  upon  which  Autolycus  seized 
him  by  the  legs,  and  threw  him  upon  the  gound.  Lysan- 
der, instead  of  resenting  this,  told  Callibius,  by  way  of 
reprimand,  "  He  knew  not  they  were  freemen,  whom  he 
had  to  govern."  The  thirty  tyrants,  however,  in  com- 
plaisance to  Callibius,  soon  after  put  Autolycus  to  death, 
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Lysander,*  \vhen  he  had  settled  these  affairs,  sailed  to 
Thrace.f  As  for  the  money  that  remained  in  his  coffers, 
the  crowns  and  oiher  presents,  wliich  were  many  and  rery 
considerable,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  since  his  power  was 
so  extensive,  and  he  was  in  a  manner  master  of  all  Greece, 
he  sent  them  to  Lacedxmon  by  Gylippus,  who  had  the 
chief  command  in  Sicily.  Gylippus,  they  tell  us,  opened 
the  bags  at  the  bottom,  and  took  a  considerable  sum  out  of 
each,  and  then  sewed  them  up  again  ;  but  he  was  not  aware 
that  in  every  bag  there  v.as  a  note  which  gave  a.ccount  of 
the  sum  it  contained.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Sparta,  he 
hid  the  money  he  had  taken  out,  under  the  tiles  of  his 
house,  and  then  delivered  the  bags  to  the  ejihori^  v^ith  the 
seals  entire.  They  opened  them,  and  counted  the  money, 
but  found  that  the  sums  differed  from  the  bills.  At  this 
they  were  not  a  little  embarrassed,  till  a  servant  of  Gylip- 
pus told  them  enigmatically,  "  a  great  number  of  ovvls 
roosted  in  the  Ceramicus."|  Most  of  the  coin  then  bore 
the  impression  of  an  owl,  in  respect  to  the  Athenians. 

Gylippus,  having  sullied  his  former  great  and  glorious 
actions  by  so  base  and  unvrorthy  a  deed,  quitted  Lacedf^- 
mon.  On  this  occasion  in  particular,  the  wisest  among  tae 
Spartans  observed  the  influence  of  money,  which  v.ould 
corrupt  not  only  the  meanest,  but  the  most  respectable 
citizens,  and  therefore  were  very  warm  in  their  reflections 
upon  Lysander  for  introducing  it.  They  insisted  too,  that 
the  efJiori  should  send  out  all  the  silver  and  gold,  as  evils 
destructive  in  the  proportion  they  were  alluring. 

In  pursuance  of  this,  a  council  vras  called,  and  a  decree 
proposed  by  Sciraphidas,  as  Theopompus  writes,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Ephoras,  by  Phlogidas,  "  That  no  coin,  whe- 
ther of  gold  or  silver,  should  be  admitted  into  Sparta,  but 
that  they  should  use  the  money  that  had  long  obtained." 
This  money  was  of  iron  dipped  in  vinegar  while  it  was 

*  Xenophon  says,  he  went  now  against  Samos. 

t  Plutarch  should  have  mentioned  in  this  place  the  conquest  of 
the  isle  of  Thasos,  and  in  what  a  cruel  manner  Lysander,  contrary 
to  his  solemn  promise,  massacred  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  had  been 
in  the  interest  of  Athens.  This  is  related  by  Pol yaenus.  But  as  Plu- 
tarch tells  us  afterwards,  that  he  behaved  in  this  manner  to  the  Mi- 
lesians, perhaps  the  story  is  the  same,  and  there  may  be  a  mistake 
only  in  the  names. 

\  Ceramicus  was  the  name  of  a  place  in  Athens.  It  likewise 
sigpiifes  the  tiling  of  a  house. 
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red  hot,  to  make  it  brittle  and  uninalleable,  so  that  it 
might  not  be  applied  to  any  other  use.  Besides,  it  was 
heavy,  and  difficult  of  carriage,  and  a  great  quantity  of  it 
■was  but  of  little  value.  Perhaps,  all  the  ancient  money 
was  of  this  kind,  and  consisted  either  of  pieces  of  iron  or 
brass,  which  from  their  form  were  called  obelisci  ;  whence 
we  have  still  a  quantity  of  small  money  called  oboli^  six  of 
which  make  a  drachma  or  handful^  that  being  as  much  as 
the  hand  can  contain. 

The  motion  for  sending  out  the  money  was  opposed  by 
Ly  Sander's  party,  and  they  procured  a  decree,  that  it  should 
be  considered  as  the  public  treasure,  and  that  it  should  be 
a  capital  crime  to  convert  any  of  it  to  private  uses  ;  as  if 
-Lycurgus  had  been  afraid  of  the  money,  and  not  of  the 
avarice  it  produces.  And  avarice  was  not  so  much  pre- 
vented by  forbidding  the  use  of  money  in  the  occasions  of 
private  persons,  as  it  was  encouraged  by  allowing  it  in  the 
public  ;  for  that  added  dignity  to  its  use,  and  excited  strong 
desires  for  it.-3  acquisition.  Indeed,  it  was  not  to  be  imagin- 
ed, that  while  it  was  valued  in  public  it  would  be  despised 
in  private,  or  that  what  they  found  so  advantageous  to  the 
state,  should  be  looked  upon  of  no  concern  to  themselves. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  plain,  that  customs  depending  upon 
national  institutions,  much  sooner  effect  the  lives  and 
manners  of  individuals,  than  the  errors  and  vices  of  indi- 
viduals corrupt  a  whole  nation.  For,  when  the  whole  is 
distempered,  the  parts  must  be  affected  too  ;  but  when  the 
disorder  subsists  only  in  some  particular  parts,  it  may  be 
corrected  and  remedied  by  those  that  have  not  yet  receiv- 
ed the  infection.  So  that  these  magistrates  while  they 
set  guards,  I  mean  law  and  fear  of  punishment,  at  the 
doors  of  the  citizens,  to  hinder  the  entrance  of  m.oney,  did 
not  keep  their  minds  untainted  with  the  love  of  it :  they 
rather  inspired  that  love,  by  exhibiting  wealth  as  a  great 
and  admirable  thing.  But  we  have  censured  this  conduct 
of  theirs  in  another  place. 

Lysander,  out  of  the  spoils  he  had  taken,  erected  at 
Delphi  his  own  statue,  and  those  of  his  officers,  in  brass  ; 
he  also  dedicated  in  gold  the  stars  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
which  disappeared  *  before  the  battle  of  Leuctra.     The 

*  They  were  stolen.  Plutarch  mentions  it  as  an  omen  of  the 
dreadful  loss  the  Spartans  were  to  suffer  in  that  battle. 
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galley  made  of  gold  and  ivory,*  which  Cyrus  sent  in  con- 
gratulation of  his  victory,  and  which  was  two  cubits  long, 
was  placed  in  the  treasury  of  Brasidas  and  the  Acanthians. 
Alexandrides  of  Delphi  writes,!  that  Lysander  deposited 
there  a  talent  of  silver,  fifty-two  inina  and  eleven  staters: 
but  this  is  not  agreeable  to  the  accounts  of  his  poverty  we 
have  from  all  historians. 

Though  Lysander  had  now  attained  to  greater  power 
than  any  Grecian  before  him,  yet  the  pride  and  loftiness 
of  his  heart  exceeded  it.  For  he  was  the  first  of  the  Gre- 
cians, according  to  Duris,  to  whom  altars  were  erected 
by  several  cities,  and  sacrifices  offered,  as  to  a  god.|  To 
Lysander  two  hymns  were  first  sung,  one  of  which  began 
thus 

To  the  fam'd  leader  of  the  Grecian  bands, 
From  Sparta's  asnple  plains  !  sing  lo  paean  ! 

Nay,  the  Samians  decreed  that  the  feasts  which  they  had 
used  to  celebrate  in  honour  of  Juno,  should  be  called  the 
feast  of  Lysander.  He  always  kept  the  Spartan  poet 
Chceriius  in  his  retinue. j|  that  he  might  be  ready  to  add 
lustre  to  his  actions  by  the  power  of  verse.  And  when 
Antilochus  had  written  some  stanzas  in  his  praise,  he  was 
so  delie:hted  that  he  arave  him  his  hat  full  of  silver.  Anti- 
machus  of  Colophon,  andNiceratus  ofHeraclea,  composed 
each  a  panegyric  that  bore  his  name,  and  contested  in  form 
for  the. prize.     He  adjudged  the  crown  to  Niceratus,  at 

*  So  Aristobulus  the  Jewish  prince,  presented  Pompey  with  a 
golden  vineyard  or  garden,  valued  at  five  hundred  talents.  That 
vineyard  was  consecrated  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  as  this 
galley  was  at  Delphi. 

7  This  Alexandrides,  or  rather  Anaxandrides,  wrote  an  account 
of  the  offerings  stolen  from  the  temple  at  Delphi. 

:j:  What  incense  the  meanness  of  human  nature  can  offer  to  one 
ef  tlieir  own  species  !  nay,  to  one  who  having  no  regard  to  honour 
or  virtue,  scarce  deserved  the  name  of  a  m.an  !  The  Samians  wor- 
shipped him,  as  the  Indians  do  the  devil,  that  he  might  do  them  no 
more  hurt ;  that  after  one  dreadful  sacrifice  to  his  cruelty,  he  might 
seek  no  m.ore. 

jj  There  were  three  poets  of  this  name,  but  their  works  are  all  lost. 
The  first,  who  was  of  Samos,  sung  the  victory  of  the  Athenians  over 
Xerxes.  He  flourished  about  the  seventy -fifth  Olympiad.  The  second 
was  this  Chceriius,  of  Sparta,  who  flourished  about  seventy  years 
after  the  iirst,  The  third  was  he  who  attended  Alexander  the 
Great,  above  seventy  years  after  the  time  of  Lysander's  Chceriius, 
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^vhich  Antimachus*  was  so  ipuch  offended  that  he  sup- 
pressed his  poem.  Plato,  was  then  very  young,  and  a 
great  admirer  of  Antimachus's  poetry,  addressed  him  while 
imder  this  chagrin,  and  told  him  by  way  of  consolation, 
<'  That  the  ignorant  are  sufferers  by  their  ignorance,  as 
the  blind  are  by  their  want  of  sight."  Aristonous,  the 
lyrist,  who  had  six  times  won  the  prize  at  the  Pythian 
games  to  pay  his  court  to  Lysander,  promised  him,  that 
if  he  was  once  more  victorious,  he  would  declare  himself 
Lysander's  retainer,  or  even  his  slave. 

Ly Sander's  ambition  was  a  burden  only  to  the  great, 
and  to  persons  of  equal  rank  v/ith  himself.  But  that  ar- 
rogance and  violence  which  grew  into  his  temper  along 
with  his  ambition,  from  the  flatteries  with  which  he  was 
besieged,  had  a  more  extensive  influence.  He  set  no  mo- 
derate bounds  either  to  his  favour  or  resentment.  Go- 
vernments unlimited  and  unexamined  were  the  rewards  of 
any  friendship  or  hospitality  he  had  experienced,  and  the 
sole  punishment  that  could  appease  his  anger,  was  the 
death  ef  his  enemy  :  nor  was  there  any  way  to  escape. 

There  was  an  instance  of  this  at  Miletus.  He  was  afraid 
that  the  leaders  of  the  plebeian  party  there  would  secure 
themselves  by  flight :  therefore,  to  draw  them  from  their 
retreats,  he  took  an  oath  not  to  do  any  of  them  the  least 
injury.  They  trusted  him,  and  made  their  appearance  ; 
but  he  immediately  delivered  them  to  the  opposite  party, 
and  they  were  put  to  death,  to  the  number  of  eight  hundred. 
Infinite  were  the  cruelties  he  exercised  in  every  city,  against 
those  who  were  suspected  of  any  inclination  to  popular  go- 
vernment. P'or  he  not  only  consulted  his  own  passions, 
and  gratified  his  own  revenge,  but  co-operated,  in  his 
respect,  with  the  resentments  and  avarice  of  all  his  friends. 
Hence  it  was,  that  the  saying  of  Eteocles  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian was  reckoned  a  good  one,  '*  That  Greece  could  not 
bear  two  Lysanders."  Theophrastus,  indeed,  tells  us, 
that  Archistratust  had  said  the  same  thing  of  Alcibiades. 
But  insolence,  luxury,  and  vanity,  were  the  most  disagree- 
able part  of  his  character  ;  whereas  Lysander's  power  was 

*  According  to  others,  he  was  of  Claros.  He  was  reckoned  next 
to  Horoer  in  heroic  poetry.  But  some  thought  him  too  pompous 
and  verbose. 

t  It  should  be  read  Archestratus. 
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attended  v.ith  a  cruelty  and  savagencss  of  manners,  that 
rendered  it  unsupporlable. 

There  were  many  complaints  against  iiim,  which  the 
Lacedxmonians  paid  no  regard  to.  However,  when  Phar- 
nahazus  sent  ambassadors  to  Sparta,.to  represent  the  injury- 
he  had  received  from  the  depredations  committed  in  his 
province,  the  ejih'jri  v.'ere  incensed,  and  put  Thorax,  one 
of  his  friends  and  colleagues,  to  death,  having  found  silver 
in  his  possession  contrary  to  the  late  law.  They  likewise 
ordered  Lysander  home  by  their  if ym/e,  the  nature  and  use 
of  which  was  this:  Whenever  the  magistrates  sent  out  an 
admiral  or  a  general,  they  prepared  two  round  pieces  of 
wood  with  so  much  exactness,  that  they  were  perfectly 
equal  both  in  length  and  thickness.  One  of  these  they  kept 
themselves,  the  other  was  delivered  to  the  officer  then  em- 
ployed. These  piecesof  wood  were  called  6ci//a/f.  When 
they  had  any  secret  and  important  orders  to  convey  to  him, 
they  took  a  long  narrow  scroll  of  parchment,  and  rolled 
it  about  their  own  staff,  one  fold  close  to  another,  and  then 
wrote  their  business  on  it.  This  done,  they  took  off  the 
scroll,  and  sent  it  to  the  general.  As  soon  as  he  received 
it,  he  applied  it  to  his  staff,  Vv'hich  being  just  like  that  of  tl;je 
magistrates,  all  the  folds  fell  in  with  one  another,  exactly 
as  they  did  at  the  writing  :  and  though,  before,  the  cha- 
racters were  so  broken  and  disjointed,  that  nothing  could 
be  made  of  them,  they  now  became  plain  and  legible.  The 
parchment  as  well  as  the  staff,  is  called  fici//c/i?,  as  the  thing 
measured  bears  the  name  of  the  measure. 

Lysander,  who  was  then  in  the  Hellespont,  was  much 
alarmed  at  the  scytale.  Pharnabazus  being  the  person  whose 
impeachment  he  most  dreaded,  he  hastened  to  an  interview 
■with  him,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  compass  their  differ- 
ences. W^hen  they  met,  he  desired  him  to  send  another 
account  to  the  magistrates,  signifying  that  he  neither  had 
nor  made  any  complaint.  He  was  not  aware  (as  the 
proverb  has  it)  that  "  He  was  playing  the  Cretan  with  a 
Cretan."  Pharnabazus  promised  to  comply  v/ith  his  re- 
quest, and  wrote  a  letter  in  his  presence  agreeable  to  his 
directions,  but  had  contrived  to  have  another  by  him  to  a 
quite  contrary  effect.  When  the  letter  was  to  be  sealed,  he 
palmed  that  upon  him  which  he  had  written  privately,  and 
which  exactly  resembled  it.  Lysander  upon  his  arrival  at 
Lacedsemon,  went,  according  to  custom,  to    the  senate- 
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house,  and  delivered  Pharnabazus's  letter  to  the  magis- 
trates ;  assuring  himself  that  the  heaviest  charge  was  re- 
nioved.  For  he  knew  that  the  Lacedssmonians  paid  a  par- 
ticular attention  to  Pharnabazus,  because,  of  all  the  king's 
lieutenants,  he  had  done  them  the  greatest  services  in  the 
war.  When  the  ephori  had  read  the  letter,  they  showed  it 
to  Lysander.  He  now  found  to  his  cost  that  "  others 
liave  art  besides  Ulysses,"  and  in  great  cpnfusion  left  the 
senate-house. 

A  few  days  after  he  applied  to  tlie  magistrates,  and  told 
them  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Am- 
mon,  and  offer  the  saciifices  he  had  vowed  before  his 
battles.  Some  say,  that  when  he  was  besieging  the  city  of 
the  Aphytsans  in  Thrace,  Ammon  actually  appeared  to 
him  in  a  dream,  and  ordered  him  to  raise  the  siege  ;  that 
he  complied  with  that  order,  and  bade  the  Aphytseans 
sacrifice  to  Ammon  ;  and  for  the  same  reason  now  hasten- 
ed to  pay  his  devotions  to  that  deity  in  Libya.  But  it 
was  generally  believed,  that  he  only  used  the  deity  as  a 
pretext,  and  that  the  true  reason  of  his  retiring  was  his 
fear  of  the  epIiGri,  and  his  aversion  to  subjection.  He  chose 
rather  to  wander  in  foreign  countries,  than  to  be  con- 
trouled  at  home.  His  haughty  spirit  was  like  that  of  an 
horse,  which  has  long  ranged  the  pastures  at  liberty,  and 
returns  with  reluctance  to  the  stall,  and  to  his  former  bur- 
den. As  for  the  reason  which  Ephorus  assigns  for  this 
royage,  I  shall  mention  it  by  and  by. 

Vv'ith  much  difficulty  he  got  leave  of  the  efihori  to  de- 
part, and  took  his  vogage.  While  he  was  upon  it,  the  kings 
considered  that  it  wasby  means  of  the  associations  he  had 
formed,  that  he  held  the  ciiies  in  subjection,  and  was  in 
effect  master  of  all  Greece.  They  resolved,  therefore,  to 
drive  out  his  friends,  and  re-establish  the  popular  govern- 
ments. This  occasioned  new  commotions.  First  of  all, 
the  Athenians,  from  the  castle  of  Phyle,*  attacked  the 
thirty  tyrants,  and  defeated  them.  Immediately  upon  this, 
Lysander  returned,  and  persuaded  the  Lacedemonians  to 
support  the  oligarchies,  and  to  chastise  the  people ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  they  remitted  an  hundred  talents  to 
the  tyrants,  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  the  v.'ar,  and  ap- 

*  A  castle  above  Athens,  strongly  situated.  '  Zencphon  often 
mentions  it  in  the  second  book  of  hii  Grecian  History. 
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pointed  Lysander  himself  their  general.  But  the  envy 
with  which  the  kings  were  actuated,  and  their  fear  that  he 
would  take  Athens  a  second  time,  led  them  to  determine, 
that  one  of  them  should  attend  the  expedition.  Accord- 
ingly Pausanias  marched  into  Attica,  in  appearance  to 
support  the  thirty  tyrants  against  the  people,  but  in  reality 
to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  lest  Lysander,  by  his  interest  in 
Athens,  should  become  master  of  it  again.  This  he  easily 
effected,  by  reconciling  the  Athenians  among  themselves, 
and  composing  the  tumults,  he  dipt  the  v/ings  of  Lysan- 
der's  ambition.  Yet  as  the  Athenians  revolted  soon  after, 
Pausanias  was  blamed  for  taking  the  curb  of  the  oligarchy 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  people,  and  letting  them  grow 
bold  and  insolent  again.  On  the  contrary,  it  added  to  the 
reputation  of  Lysander  :  he  was  now  considered  as  a  man 
who  took  not  his  measures  either  through  favour  or  osten- 
tation, but  in  all  his  operations,  how  severe  soever,  kept 
a  strict  and  steady  eye  upon  the  interests  of  Sparta. 

Lysander,  indeed,  had  a  ferocity  in  his  expressions  as 
well  as  actions,  which  confounded  his  adversaries.  When 
the  Argives  had  a  dispute  with  him  about  their  bounda- 
ries, and  thought  their  plea  better  than  that  of  the  Lacede- 
monians, he  showed  them  his  sword,  and  said,  "  He  that 
is  master  of  tliis,  can  best  plead  about  boundaries." 

When  a  citizen  of  Megara  treated  him  v/ith  great  free- 
dom in  a  certain  conversation,  he  said,  '*  My  friend,  those 
words  of  thine  should  not  come  but  from  stror^g  walls  and 
bulwarks." 

V/hen  the  Boeotians  hesitated  upon  some  propositions 
he  made  them,  he  asked  them,  "  Whether  he  should 
trail  or  push  his  pikes  among  them." 

The  Cormthians  having  desei  ted  the  league,  he  advanc- 
ed up  to  their  Wcills,  but  the  Lacedssmonians,  he  found, 
were  very  loth  to  begin  the  assault.  A  hare  just  then  hap- 
pening to  start  out  of  the  trenches,  he  took  occasion  to 
say,  "  Are  not  you  ashamed  to  dread  those  enemies,  who 
are  so  idle  that  the  very  hares  sit  m  quiet  under  theiu 
walls?" 

When  king  Agis  paid  the  last  tribute  to  nature,  he  left 
behind  him  a  brother  named  Agesilaus,  and  a  reputed  son 
named  Leotychidas.  Lysander,  uho  had  regarded  Agesi- 
laus with  an  extraordinary  affection,  persuaded  him  to  lay- 
claim  to  the  crown,  as  a  genuine  descendant  of  Hercules  ; 
whereas  Leotychidas  was  suspected  to  be  the  son  of  Aici- 
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biades,  and  the  fruit  of  a  private  commerce  which  he  had 
with  Tim^ea  the  wife  of  Agis,  during  his  exile  in  Sparta. 
Agis,  they  tell  us,  from  his  computation  of  the  time,  con- 
cluded that  the  child  was  not  his,  and  therefore  took  no 
notice  of  Leotychidas,  but  rathe?  openly  disavowed  him 
through  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  Hov/ever,  when  he 
fell  sick,  and  was  carried  to  Hersa,*  he  was  prevailed 
upon  by  the  entreaties  of  the  youth  himself,  and  of  his 
friends,  before  he  died,  to  declare  before  many  witnesses 
that  Leotychidas  was  his  lawful  son.  At  the  same  time,  he 
desired  all  persons  present  to  testify  these  his  last  words 
to  the  Lacedemonians,  and  then  immediately  expired. 

Accordingly,  they  gave  their  testimony  in  favour  of 
Leotychidas.  As  for  Agesilaus,  be  was  a  man  of  uncom-- 
n:ion  merit,  and  supported  besides  by  the  interest  of  Ly- 
sander  ;  but  his  affairs  we.re  near  being  ruined  by  Dio- 
phitesj  a  famous  interpreter  of  oracles,  who  applied  thisi 
prophecy  to  his  lameness : 

Bev.-are,  prcud  Sparta,  lest  a  ir.aimed  enijjire  f 
Thy  boasted  strength  impair;  for  oiher  wees 

Than  thou  behcld'st  await  thee borne  away 

By  the  strong  tide  of  war 

Many  believed  this  interpretation,  and  were  turning  to 
Leotychidas.  But  Lysander  observed  that  Diophites  had 
mistaken  the  sense  of  the  oracle  ;  for  that  the  deity  did  not 
give  himself  any  concern  about  their  being  governed  by  a 
lame  king,  but  meant  that  their  government  would  be 
lame  if  spurious  persons  should  v/ear  the  crown  amongst 
the  race  of  Hercules.  Thus,  partly  by  his  address,  and 
partly  by  his  interest,  he  prevailed  upon  tiiem  to  give  the 
preference  to  Agesilaus,  and  he  v»as  declared  king. 

Lysander  immediately  pressed  him  to  carry  the  war  into 
Asia,  encouraging  him  with  the  hope  of  destroying  the 
Persian  monarchy,  and  becoming  himself  the  greatest  of 

*  Xenophon  (1.  ii.)  telh  us  that  Agis  fell  sick  at  Hersea,  a  city 
of  Arcadia,  on  his  way  from  Delphi,  and  that  he  was  carried  to 
Sparca,  and  died  there. 

f  The  oracle  considered  the  two  kings  of  Sparta  as  its  two  legs, 
the  supports  of  its  freedom  ;  which  in  fact  they  were,  by  being  a 
check  upon  each  other.  The  Lacedsemonians  were,  therefore,  ad- 
monished to  beware  of  a  /«?»e  goieniment,  of  having  their  republic 
converted  into  a  monarchy  ;  which,  indeed,  proved  their  ruin  at  last. 
Vide  Justin.  1.  vi. 
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mankind.  He  likewise  sent  instruments  to  his  friends  in 
Asia,  to  petition  the  Lacedaemonians,  to  give  Agesilaus 
the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  barbarians.  They 
conipHed  with  his  order,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  Lace- 
dxmon  for  that  purpose.  Indeed,  this  command  which 
Lysander  procured  Agesilaus,  seems  to  have  been  an  ho- 
nour equal  to  the  crown  itself.  But  ambitious  spirits, 
though  in  other  respects  not  unnt  for  affairs  of  state,  are 
hindei'ed  from  any  great  actions,  by  tlie  envy  they  bear 
their  fellow  candidates  for  fame  :  For  thus  they  make 
those  their  adversaries  who  would  otherwise  have  been 
their  assistance  in  the  course  of  glory. 

Agesilaus  took  Lysander  v.-ith  him,  made  him  one  of 
his  thirty  counsellors,  and  gave  him  the  iirst  rank  in  his 
friendship.  But  when  they  came  into  Asia,  A.^esilaus 
found,  that  the  people,  being  unacquainted  v.ith  him,  sel- 
dom applied  to  him,  and  were  very  short  in  their  addres- 
ses ;  whereas  Lysander,  whom  they,  had  long  known,  had 
them  always  at  his  gates  or  in  his  train,  some  attending 
out  of  friendship,  and  others  cut  of  fear.  Just  as  it  hap- 
pens in  tragedies,  that  a  principal  actor  represents  a  mes- 
senger or  a  servant,  and  is  admired  in  that  character, 
Avhile  he  who  bears  the  diadem  and  sceptre,  is  hardly 
listened  to  v/hen  he  speaks  ;  so  in  this  case  the  counsellor 
engrossed  all  the  honour,  and  the  king  had  the  title  of 
commander  without  the  power. 

Doubtless  this  unseasonable  ambition  of  Lysander  de- 
served correction,  and  he  was  to  be  made  to  know  that 
the  second  place  only  belonged  to  him.  But  entirely  to 
cast  off  a  friend  and  benefactor,  and,  from  a  jeixlousy  of" 
lionour,  to  expose  him  to  scorn,  was  a  step  unworthy  the 
character  of  Agesilaus.  He  began  with  taking  business 
out  of  his  hands,  and  making  it  a  point  not  to  employ 
liim  on  any  occasion  where  he  might  distinguish  himstltV 
In  the  next  place,  those  for  whom  Lysander  interested^ 
himself,  were  sure  to  miscarry,  and  to  meet  with  less  in- 
dulgence than  others  of  the  meanest  station.  Thus  the 
king  gradually  undermined  his  pov.er. 

When  Lysander  found  that  he  failed  in  all  his  applica- 
tions, and  that  his  kindii-ss  was  only  an  hinderance  to  his 
friends,  he  desired  them  to  ibrbe.anheir  addresses  to  him, 
and  to  wait  only  upon  the  king,  or  the  preseu.  .ii^^jnsers 
of  his  fkvQurs.  In  consequence  of  this,  they  gave  hinj  no- 
2    L 
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farther  trouble  about  business,  but  still  continued  their 
attentions,  and  joined  him  in  the  public  walks  and  other 
places  of  resort.  This  gave  Aeesilaus  more  pain  than  ever, 
and  his  envy  and  jealousy  continually  increased;  insomuch 
that  while  he  gave  commands  and  governments  to  commcfi 
soldiers,  he  appointed  Lysander  his  carver.  Then,  loin- 
suit  the  lonians,  he  bade  them  ^'' ^o  and  make  their  court- 
to  his  carver." 

Hereupon,  Lysr.nder  determined  to  come  to  an  explana- 
tion with  him,  and  their  discourse  was  very  laconic:.... 
"  Truly,  Agesilaus,  you  know  very  well  how  to  tread  up- 
on your  friends."  "Yes,"  said  he,  "  v/hen  they  want 
to  be  greater  than  myself.  It  is  but  fit  that  those  who 
arc  wilhng  to  advance  my  power,  should  share  it."  Per- 
haps," said  Lysander,  "this  is  rather  what  you  say,  than 
what  I  did.  I  beg  of  you,  however,  for  the  sake  of  stran- 
gers who  have  their  eyes  upon  us,  that  you  will  put  me  in 
Home  post,  where  I  may  be  least  obnoxious,  and  most  use- 
iid  to  you. 

Agreeably  to  this  request,  the  lieutenancy  of  the  Helle- 
spont was  granted  hirn  ;  and  though  he  still  retained  his 
resentment  against  Agesilaus,  he  did  r.ot  neglect  his  duty. 
He  found  Spithricbaes,*  a  Persian  remarkable  for  his  va- 
lour, and  v.ith  an  army  at  his  command,  at  variance  with 
Pharnabazus,  and  persuaded  him  to  revolt  to  Agesilaus. 
This  was  the  only  service  he  v^^as  employed  upon  ;  and 
when  this  commission  was  expired,  he  returned  to  Sparta, 
in  great  disgrace,  highly  incensed  against  Agesilaus,  and 
mere  displeased  than  jever  with  the  whole  frame  of  govern- 
ment. He  resolved,  therefore,  now,  without  any  farther 
loss  of  time,  to  bring  about  the  change  he  had  long  me- 
ditated in  the  constitution. 

When  theHeraclidx  mixed  with  the  Dorians,  and  settled 
in  Peloponnesus,  there  was  a  large  and  flourishing  tribe  of 
them  at  Sparta.  The  whole,  however,  were  not  entitled 
to  the  regal  succession,  but  only  two  families,  the  Eury- 
tionidze  and  the  Agidas  ;  while  the  rest  had  no  share  in  the 
administration  on  account  of  their  high  birth.  For  as  to 
the  convmon  revv'ards  of  virtue,  they  were  open  to  all  men 
of  distinguished  merit.  Lysander,  who  was  of  this  lineage^ 

*  So  Xenophon  calls  him,  not  Mithridates,  the  common  reading 
ic\  Plutarch.  Indeed,  some  manuscripts  have  it  Spithridates  in  the 
life  of  Agesilaus. 
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no  sooner  saw  himself  exalted  by  his  great  actions,  and 
supported  with  friends  and  power,  but  he  became  uneasy 
to  think  that  a  city  which  owed  its  grandeur  to  him, 
should  be  ruled  by  others  no  better  descended  than  him- 
self. Hence  he  entertained  a  design  to  alter  the  settle- 
ment which  confined  the  succession  to  two  families  only, 
and  to  lay  it  open  to  all  the  Heraclidjc.  Some  say,  his 
intention  was  to  extend  this  high  honour  not  only  to  all 
the  Hcraclidie,  but  to  all  the  citizens  of  Sparta  ;  that  it 
might  not  so  much  belong  to  the  posterity  of  Hercules, 
as  to  those  who  resembled  Hercules  in  that  virtue  which 
numbered  him  with  the  gods.  He  hoped,  too,  that  when 
the  crown  vras  settled  in  this  manner,  no  Spartan  would 
have  better  pretensions  than  himself. 

At  first  he  prepared  to  draw  the  citizens  into  a  scheme, 
and  committed  to  memory  an  oration  vrritten  by  Cleon  of 
Halicarnassus  for  that  purpose.  But  he  soon  saw  that  so 
great  and  difficult  a  reformation  required  bolder  and  more 
extraordinary  methods  to  bring  it  to  bear.  And  as  in 
tragedy  machinery  is  made  use  of,  where  more  natural 
means  will  not  do,  so  he  resolved  to  strike  the  people  vvith 
oracles  and  prophecies  ;  well  knowing  that  the  eloquence 
of  Cleon  would  avail  but  little,  unless  he  first  subdued  their 
minds  with  divine  sanctions  and  the  terrors  of  superstition. 
Ephorus  tells  us,  he  first  attempted  to  corrupt  the  priestess 
of  Delphi,  and  afterwards  those  of  Dodonaby  means  of  one 
Pherecles  ;  and  having  no  success  in  eitlier  application,  he 
went  him.self  to  the  oracle  of  Ammon,  and  offered  the 
priests  large  sums  of  gold.  They  too  rejected  his  offers 
with  indignation,  and  sent  deputies  to  Sparta  to  accuse 
him  of  that  crime.  When  these  Libyans  found  he  was 
acquitted,  they  took  their  leave  of  the  Spartans  in  this 
manner. ..."We  will  pass  better  judgments,  when  you  come 
to  live  among  us  in  Libya."  It  seems,  there  was  an 
ancient  prophecy,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  would  some 
time  or  other  settle  in  Africa.  This  whole  scheme  of 
Lysander's  was  of  no  ordinary  texture,  nor  took  its  rise 
from  accidental  circumstances,  but  was  laid  deep,  and 
conducted  with  uncommon  art  and  address  :  so  that  it  may 
be  compared  to  a  mathematical  demonstration,  in  which, 
from  some  principles  first  assumed,  the  conclusion  is  de- 
ducted through  a  variety  of  abstruse  and  intricate  steps. 
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We  shall,  therefore,  explain  it  at  large,  taking  Ephorus, 
who  was  both  an  historian  and  philosopher,  for  our  guide. 

There  was  a  woman  in  Pontus,  who  gave  it  out  that  she 
was  pregnant  by  Apollo.  Many  rejectedher  assertion,  and 
many  believed  it.  So  that  when  she  was  delivered  of  a  son, 
several  persons  of  the  greatest  eminence  took  particular 
care  of  his  education,  and  for  some  reason  or  other  gave 
him  the  name  of  Silenus.  Lysander  took  this  miraculous 
birth  for  a  foundation,  and  raised  all  his  building  upon  it. 
He  made  choice  of  such  assistants  as  might  bring  the  story 
into  reputation,  and  put  it  beyond  suspicion.  Then  he 
got  another  story  propagated  at  Delphi  and  spread  at 
Sparta,  "That  certain  ancient  oracles  were  kept  in  the 
private  registers  of  the  priests,  which  it  was  not  lawful 
to  touch  or  to  look  upon,  till  in  some  future  age  a  per- 
son should  arise,  who  cculd  clearly  prove  himself  the  son. 
of  Apollo,  and  he  was  to  interpret  and  publish  those  ora- 
cles." The  way  thus  prepared,  Silenus  v/as  to  make  his 
appearance,  as  the  son  of  Apollo,  and  demand  the  ora- 
cles. The  priests,  who  were  in  combination,  were  to  in- 
quire into'every  article,  and  examine  him  strictly  as  to  his 
birth.  At  last  they  v.'cre  to  pretend  to  be  convinced  of  his 
divine  parentage,  and  to  show  him  the  books.  Silenus 
then  was  to  read  in  public  all  those  prophecies,  particular- 
ly that  for  which  the  whole  design  was  S£t  on  foot ;  name- 
ly, "  That  it  would  be  more  for  the  honour  and  interest  of 
Sparta  to  set  aside  the  present  race  of  kings,  and  choose 
others  out  of  the  best  and  most  vrorthy  men  in  the  com- 
monwealth." But  when  Silenus  was  grown  up,  and  came 
to  undertake  his  part,  Lysander  had  the  mortification  to 
see  his  piece  miscarry  by  the  cowardice  of  one  of  the  ac- 
tors, whose  heart  failed  him  just  as  the  thing  was  going 
to  be  put  in  execution,  However  nothmg  of  this  w  as  dis- 
covered while  Lysander  lived. 

He  died  before  Agesilaus  returned  from  Asia,  after  he 
had  engaged  his  country,  or  rather  involved  all  Greece,  in 
the  Boeotian  war.  It  is  indeed  related  variously,  some 
laying  the  blame  upon  him,  some  upon  the  Thebans,  and 
others  upon  both.  Those  who  charge  the  Thebans  with  it, 
say  they  overturned  the  altar  and  profaned  the  sacrifice  * 

*  Beside  this  affair  of  the  sacrifice,  the  Lacedsemonians  were  of- 
fended at  the  Tliebans,  for  their  claiming  the  tenths-  cf  the  trea  sure 
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Agcsihus  was  offorini^  at  Aiilus  ;  and  that  Androclides  and 
Ampliitheus,  being  corrupted  Avith  Persian  money,*  at- 
tacked the  Phocians,  and  hiid  waste  their  country,  in  order 
to  draw  upon  the  Lacedscmonians,  the  Grecian  war.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  who  make  Lysander  the  author  of  the 
war,  inform  us,  he  was  highly  displeased  that  the  Thebans 
only,  of  all  the  confederates,  should  claim  the  tenth  of  the 
Athenian  spoils  taken  at  Decelea,  and  complain  of  his 
sending  the  money  to  Sparta.  But  what  he  most  resented, 
was  their  putting  the  Athenians  in  a  way  of  delivering 
themselves  from  the  thirty  tyrants,  whom  he  had  set  up. 
The  Lacedemonians,  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  ty- 
rants and  make  them  more  formidable,  had  decreed, 
"  That  if  any  Athenian  fled  out  of  the  city  he  should  be 
apprehended,  wherever  he  was  found,  and  obliged  to  re- 
turn ;  and  that  whoever  opposed  the  taking  of  such  fugi- 
tives, should  be  treated  as  enemies  to  Sparta."  The  The- 
bans on  that  occasion  gave  out  orders  that  deserve  to  be  in- 
rolled  with  the  actions  of  Hercules  and  Bacchus.  The^ 
caused  proclamation  to  be  m.ade,  *' That  every  house  and 
city  should  be  open  to  such  Athenians  as  desired  protec- 
tion ;  that  whoever  refused  assistance  to  a  fugitive  that  was 
seized,  should  be  fined  a  talent  ;  and  that  if  any  one 
should  carry  arms  through  Bcsotia  against  the  Athenian 
tyrants,  he  should  not  meet  with  the  least  molestation,'* 
Nor  v-rere  their  actions  unsuitable  to  these  decrees  so  humane 
and  so  worthy  of  Grecians.  When  Thrasybulus  and  his 
company  seized  the  castle  of  Fhyle,  and  laid  the  plan  of 
their  other  operations,  it  was  from  Thebes  they  set  out ; 
and  the  Thebans  not  only  supplied  them  with  arms  and 

taken,  ai:  Decelea  ;  as  well  as  for  refusing  to  attend  them  in  their  ex- 
pedition against  the  PiraeiiG,  and  dissuading  the  Corinthians  from 
joining  in  that  enterprise.  Indeed,  the  Thebans  began  to  be  jealous 
of  the  growing  power  of  the  Lacedemonians,  and  did  not  want  to 
see  the  Athenians,  whose  weight  had  been  considerable  in  the  ba- 
lance of  power,  entirely  ruined.     Xenopb.  Gr.  Hist.  1.  iii. 

*  These  were  not  .the  only  persons  who  had  taken  the  Persian 
money.  Tithccrates,  alarmed  at  the  progress  Agesilaus  was  making 
in  Asia,  sent  Timocrates  the  Rhodian  with  fifty  talents  to  be  distri- 
buted among  the  leading  men  in  the  states  of  Greece.  Those  of  Co- 
rinth and  Argos  had  their  share  as  well  as  the  Thebans.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  Thebans  persuaded  the  Locrians  to  pillage  a  track 
of  land  that  was  in  dispute  between  the  Phocians  and  the  Thebans. 
The  Phocians  made  reprisals.  The  Thebans  supported  the  Locrians; 
whereupon  the  Phocians  applied  to  the  Spartans,  and  the  vrar  be- 
anie general 
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money,  but  gave  them  a  kind  reception  and  every  encou- 
ragement. These  were  the  grounds  of  Lysander's  resent- 
ment against  them. 

He  was  naturally  prone  to  anger,  and  the  melancholy 
that  grew  upon  him  with  years,  made  him  still  more  so. 
He  therefore  importuned  the  epfuri  to  send  him  against  the 
Thebans.  Accordingly  he  was  employed,  and  marched 
out  at  the  head  of  one  army,  and  Pausanias  was  soon  sent 
after  him  with  another.  Pausanias  took  a  circuit  by 
mount  Cithasron,  to  enter  Bosotia,  and  Lysander  went 
through  Phocis  with  a  very  considerable  force  to  meet 
him.  The  city  of  Orchomenus  was  surrendered  to  him, 
as  he  was  upon  his  march,  and  he  took  Lebadia  by  storm, 
and  plundered  it.  From  thence  he  sent  letters  to  Pausa- 
nias, to  desire  him  to  remove  from  Pkit^ea,  and  join  him 
at  Haliartus  ;  for  he  intended  to  be  there  himself  by  break 
of  day.  But  the  messenger  was  taken  by  a  Theban  re- 
connoitering  party,  and  the  letters  were  carried  to  Thebes. 
Hereupon,  the  Thebans  intrwsted  their  city  with  a  body 
of  Athenian  auxiliaries,  and  marched  out  themselves  about 
midnight  for  Haliartus.  They  reached  the  town  a  little 
before  Lysander,  and  entered  it  with  part  of  their  forces. 
Lysander  at  first  thought  proper  to  encamp  upon  an  emi- 
nence, and  wait  for  Pausanias.  But  when  the  day  began 
to  decline,  he  grew  impatient,  and  ordered  the  Lacedae- 
monians and  confederates  to  arms.  Then  he  led  out  his 
troops  in  a  direct  line  along  the  high  road  up  to  the  walls. 
The  Thebans  who  remained  without,  taking  the  city  on 
the  left,  fell  upon  his  rear,  at  ihe  fountain  called  Cissusa.* 

It  is  fabled  that  the  nurses  of  Bacchus  washed  him  in  this 
fountain  immediately  after  his  birth.  The  water  is,  in- 
deed, of  a  bright  and  shining  colour  like  wine,  and  a  most 
agreeable  taste.  Not  far  oif  grow  the  Cretan  canesf  of 
which  javelins  are  made  ;  by  which  the  Haliartians  would 
prove  that  Rhadamanthus  dwelt  there.  Besides,  they 
show  his  tomb,  which  they  call  Alea.  The  monument 
of  Alcmena  too  is  near  that  place  ;  and  nothing,  they  say 

*  The  name  of  this  fountain  should  probably  be  corrected  from 
Pausanias  and  Srrabo,  and  read  Tdphnsa  or  Tii'pkosa. 

f  Strabo  tells  us  Haliartus  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans  in  the 
war  with  Perseus  He  also  mentions  a  lake  near  it,  which  produces 
canes  or  reeds,  not  for  shafts  of  javelins,  but  for  pipes  ©r  flutes. 
Plutarch  too  mentions  the  latter  use  in  the  life  of  Sylla. 
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«an  be  m©re  probable  than  that  she  was  buried  there,  be- 
cause she  married  Rhadamanthus  after  Amphitryon's 
death. 

The  other  Thebans,  uho  had  entered  the  city,  drew  up 
with  the  Haliarlians,  and  stood  still  for  some  time.  But 
when  they  saw  Lysander  with  his  vanguard  approaching 
the  walls,  they  rushed  out  at  the  gates,  and  killed  him, 
with  a  diviner  by  his  side,  and  some  few  more  ;  for  the 
greatest  part  retired  as  fast  as  possible  to  the  main  body. 
The  Thebans  pursued  their  advantage,  and  pressed  upon 
them  with  so  much  ardour,  that  they  were  soon  p'dt  to  the 
rout,  and  fled  to  the  hills.  Their  loss  amounted  to  a 
thousand,  and  that  of  the  Thebans  to  three  hundred.  The 
latter  lost  their  lives  by  chasing  the  enemy  into  craggy 
and  dangerous  ascents.  These  three  hundred  had  been 
accused  of  iavouring  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  and  being  de- 
termined to  v/ipe  off  that  stain,  they  pursued  with  a  rash- 
ness which  proved  fatal  to  themselves. 

Pausanias  received  the  nevv's  of  this  misfortune,  as  he 
was  upon  his  march  from  Platrea  to  Thespise,  and  he  con- 
tinued his  rout  in  good  order  to  Haliartus.  Thrasybulus 
likewise  brought  up  his  Athenians  thither  from  Thebes. 
Pausanias  wanted  a  truce,  that  he  might  article  for  the 
dead  :  but  the  older  Spartans  could  not  think  of  it  with- 
out indignation.  They  went  to  him,  and  declared,  '<  That 
they  would  never  recover  the  body  of  Lysander  by  tnice, 
but  by  arms  :  that  if  they  conquered,  they  should  bring 
it  off,  and  bury  it  with  honour,  and  if  they  were  worsted, 
they  should  fall  gloriously  upon  the  sam.e  spot  with  their 
commander."  Notwithstanding  these  representations  of 
the  veterans,  Pausanias  saw  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
beat  the  Thebans,  now  flushed  with  victory  ;  and  that 
even  if  he  should  have  the  advantage,  he  could  hardly 
without  a  truce  carry  off  the  body  which  lay  so  near  the 
walls.  He  therefore  sent  an  herald  who  settled  the  condi- 
tions, and  then  retired  with  his  army.  As  soon  as  they 
were  got  out  of  the  confines  of  Bceotia,  they  interred  Ly- 
sander in  the  territories  of  the  Penopasans,  which  was  the 
first  ground  belonging  to  their  friends  and  confederates. 
His  monument  still,  remains,  by  the  road  from  Delphi  to 
Ch:€ronea.  While  the  Lacedaemonians  had  their  quart- 
ers there,  it  is  reported  that  a  certain  Phocian,  who  was 
giving  an  account  of  the  action  to  a  friend  of  his  that  was 
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not  in  it,  said,  ^'  The  enemy  fell  upon  them,  just  after 
Lysander  had  passed  the  Hophtes."  While  the  man 
stood  wondering  at  the  account,  a  Spartan,  a  friend  of 
Lysander's,  asked  the  Phocian  what  he  meant  by  Hofi- 
Utesy*  for  he  could  make  nothing  of  it."  "  I  mean,"  said 
he,  "  the  place  where  the  enemy  cut  down  our  first  ranks. 
The  river  that  runs  by  the  town  is  called  Hoplites."  The 
Spartan,  when  he  heard  this,  burst  out  into  tears,  and 
cried  out,  "  How  inevitable  is  fate  !"  It  seems  Lysander 
had  received  an  oracle,  couched  in  these  terms 

Fly  from  Hoplites  and  the  earth-bom  dragon 
That  stings  thee  in  the  rear 

Some  say  the  Hoplites  does  not  run  by  Haliartes,  but  is 
a  brook  near  Coronea,  which  mixes  with  the  river  Phlia- 
rus.  and  runs  along  to  that  city.  It  was  formerly  called 
Hoplias,  but  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Isomantus. 
The  Haliartian  who  killed  Lysander,  was  named  Neo- 
chorus,  and  he  bore  a  dragon  in  his  shield,  which  it  was 
supposed  the  oracle  referred  to. 

They  tell  us  too,  that  the  city  of  Thebes,  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  had  an  oracle  from  the  Ismenian 
Apollo,  which  foretold  the  battle  at  Delium,t  and  this  at 
Haliartus,  though  the  latter  did  not  happen  till  thirty  years 
after  the  other.     The  oracle  runs  thus 

Beware  the  confines  of  the  vrolf ;  nor  spread 
Thy  snares  for  foxes  on  the  Orchalian  hills. 

The  country  about  Delium  he  calls  the  confines,  because 
Boeotia  there  borders  upon  Attica ;  and  by  the  Orchalian 
hill  is  meant  that  in  particular  called  AloJiecus.\  on  that 
side  of  Helicon  which  looks  towards  Haliartus. 

After  the  death  of  Lysander,  the  Spartans  so  much  re- 
sented the  whole  behaviourof  Pausanias  with  respect  to  that 

*  Hoplites,  though  the  name  of  that  river,  signifies  also  a  heavy 
armed  soldier. 

\  The  battle  of  Dehum,  in  which  the  Athenians  were  defeated 
by  the  Thebans,  was  fought  the  iirst  year  of  the  eighty-ninth  Olym- 
piad, four  hundred  and  twenty -two  vears  before  Christ ;  and  that 
of  Haliartus  full  twenty-nine  years  after.  But  it  is  common  for 
historians  to  make  use  of  a  round  number,  except  in  cases  where 
g^eat  precision  is  required. 

\  That  is,  fox-hill. 
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event,  that  they  summoned  him  to  be  tried  for  his  life. 
He  did  not  appear  to  answer  that  charge,  but  fied  to  Te- 
gea,  and  took  refug-e  in  ^Minerva's  temple,  v\-hfcre  lie  spent 
tlie  rest  of  his  days  as  her  suppliant. 

Lysander's  poverty,  which  was  discovered  after  his 
death,  added  lustre  to  his  virtue.  It  was  then  found,  that 
notwithstanding'  the  money  which  had  passed  through  his 
hands,  the  authority  he  had  exercised  over  so  many  cities, 
rmd  indeed  the  great  empire  he  had  been  possessed  of,  he 
had  not  in  the  least  improved  his  family  fortune.  This  ac- 
count we  have  from  Theopompus,  whom  we  more  easily 
believe  when  he  commends  than  when  he  finds  fault ;  for 
he,  as  well  as  many  others,  was  more  inclined  to  censure 
than  to  praise. 

Ephorus  tells  us,  that  afterwards,  upon  some  disputes 
between  the  confederates  and  the  Spartans,  it  v/as  thought 
necessary  to  inspect  the  writings  of  Lysander,  and  for  that 
purpose  Agesiiaus  went  to  his  house.  Among  the  other 
papers,  he  found  that  political  one^  calculated  to  show  how 
pioper  it  w^ouid  be  to  take  the  right  of  succession  from  the 
Eurytionids  and  Agidae,  and  to  elect  kings  from  among 
persons  of  the  greatest  merit.  He  was  going  to  produce 
it  before  the  citizens,  and  to  show  v/hat  the  real  principles 
of  Lysander  were  :  But  Lacratidas,  a  man  of  £ense,  and 
the  principal  of  the  efihori^,  kept  him  from  it,  by  represent- 
ing, '"  How  wrong  it  would  be  to  dig  Lysander  out  of  his 
grave,  when  this  oration,  v/hich  ',vas  written  in  so  artful 
and  persuasive  a  manner,  ought  rather  to  be  buried  with 
him." 

Among  the  other  honours  paid  to  the  memory  of  Lysan- 
der, that  which  I  am*  going  to  mention  is  none  of  the  least. 
Some  persons,  who  had  contracted  themstlves  to  his 
daughters  in  his  lifetime,  when  they  found  he  died  poor,  fell 
off  from  their  engagement.  The  Spartans  fined  them  for 
courting  the  alliance  v.liile  they  had  riches  in  view,  and 
breaking  off  v,'hen  they  discovered  that  poverty  which  was 
the  best  proof  of  Lysander's  probity  and  justice.  It  seems, 
at  Sparta  there  was  a  laAv  which  punished  not  only  those 
who  continued  in  a  slate  of  celibacy,  or  married  too  late, 
but  those  that  married  ill ;  and  it  was  levelled  chiefly  at 
persons  who  married  into  rich  rather  than  good  families. 
Such  are  the  particulars  of  Lysander's  life  which  history 
has  suppUed  us  with. 

VOL.    III.  il 
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X-jT'cius  Cornelius  Sylla  was  of  a  patrician  family. 
One  of  his  ancestors,  named  Rufinus,*  is  said  to  have 
been  consul,  but  to  have  fallen  under  a  disgrace  more  than 
equivalent  to  that  honour.  He  was  found  to  have  in  his 
possession  more  than  ten  pounds  of  plate,  which  the  law 
did  not  allow,  and  for  that  was  expelled  the  senate.  Hence 
it  was  that  his  posterity  continued  in  a  lov/  and  obscure 
condition  ;  and  Syila  himself  was  born  to  a  very  scanty 
fortune.  Even  after  he  was  grown  up,  he  lived  in  hired 
lodgino;s,  for  which  he  paid  but  a  small  consideration  ; 
and  afterwards  he  was  reproached  with  it,  when  he  wi.s 
risen  to  such  opulence  as  he  had  no  reason  to  expect :  For 
one  day  as  he  was  boasting  of  the  great  things  he  had  done 
i  Africa,  a  person  of  character  made  answer,"  Kow  canst 
thou  be  an  honest  man,  Vvho  art  master  of  such  a  fortune, 
though  thy  father  left  thee  nothing?"  It  seems,  though 
the  Romans  at  that  time  did  not  retain  their  ancient  inte- 
grity and  purity  of  manners,  but  were  degenerated  into 
luxury  and  expence,  yet  they  considered  it  as  no  less  dis- 
graceful to  have  departed  from  fam.ily  povei  ty,  than  to  have 
spent  a  paternal  estate.  And  a  long  time  after,  when  Sylia 
had  made  himself  absolute,  and  put  numbers  to  death,  a 
man  who  was  only  the  second  of  his  family  that  was  free, 
being  condemned  to  be  thiown  down  the  Tarpeian  rock 
for  concealing  a  friend  of  his  that  was  in  the  proscription, 

spoke  of  Sylla  in  this  upbraiding  manner : "  I  am  his  old 

accjuaintance  ;  v/e  lived  long  under  the  same  roof:  I  hired 
the  upper  aparment  at  two  thousand  sesterces,  and  he 
that  under  me  at  three  thousand."  So  that  the  difference 
between  their  fortunes  was  then  only  a  thousand,  sesterces, 
which  in  Attic  money  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  drachmas.  ■ 
Such  is  the  account  we  have  of  his  origin. 

*  Publius  Cornelius  Rufinns  was  twice  consril ;  the  f.fst  time  in 
the  year  of  Rome  four  hundred  and  sbcty-three,  and  the  second 
thirteen  years  after.  He  was  expelled  the  senate  two  years  after 
his  second  consulship,  when  Q.  Fabricius  Lucinus,  and  Caius  JEmi- 
hiis  Papus  were  censors.  Velleius  Paterculus  tells  us  Sylla  was  the 
sixth  in  descent  from  this  lluiinus  ;  which  might  very  \vell  be ;  for 
between  the  first  consulship  of  Rutinus  and  the  first  campaign  of  Syl- 
la there  was  a  space  of  a  hundred  and  eighty -eight  years. 
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As  to  ills  fip;iire,M'e  have  the  whole  of  it:  in  his  statues, 
except  liis  eyes.  The'y  were  of  a  lir-Iy  blue,  fierce  and 
menacing  ;  and  the  ferocity  of  his  aspect  was  heightened 
by  his  complection,  which  was  a  strong  red  interspersed 
vv'ith  spots  of  white.  From  his  complection,  they  tell  us, 
he  had  the  name  of  Sylla  ;*  and  an  i\thenian  droll  drew 
the  following  jest  from  it  : 

'' Sylla's  a  mulberry,  strew'd  o'er  with  m^al.*' Noi'  is 

ii  foreign  to  make  these  observations  upon  a  man,  who  in 
his  you^h.  btfore  he  emerged  from  obscurity,  was  such  a 
lover  of  drollery,  that  he  spent  his  time  with  mimics  aiid 
jesters,  and  went  Vv'ith  them  every  length  of  riot.  Nay, 
when  in  the  height  of  his  power,  he  would  collect  the 
most  noted  players  and  buffoons  every  day,  r.nd,  in  a  man- 
ner unsuitable  to  his  age  and  diginity,  drink  and  join  with 
them  in  licentious  wit,  while  business  of  conseqr.ence  lay 
neglected.  Indeed,  Sylla  vrould  never  admit  of  any  thing- 
serious  at  his  table  ;  and  though  at  other  times  a  man  of 
business,  and  rather  grave  and  austere  in  his  manner,  he 
v/ould  change  instantaneously,  whenever  he  had  company, 
and  began  a  carousal.  So  that  to  buffoons  and  dancers 
he  was  the  most  affable  man  in  the  world,  the  most  easy 
of  access,  and  they  moulded  him  just  as  they  pleased. 

To  this  dissipation  may  be  imputed  his  libidinous  at- 
tachments, his  disorderly  and  infamous  love  of  pleasure, 
which  stuck  by  him  even  in  age.  One  of  his  mistresses, 
named  Nicopolis,  was  a  courtesan,  but  very  rich.  She 
was  so  taken  with  his  company  and  the  beauty  of  his  per- 
son, that  she  entertained  a  real  passion  for  him,  and  at  her 
death  appointed  him  her  heir.  His  mother-in-law,  who 
loved  him  as  her  own  son,  likewise  left  him  her  estate. 
With  these  additions  to  his  fortune,  he  was  tolerably  pro- 
vided for. 

He  was  appointed  quiestor  to  Marius  in  his  first  consul- 
ship, and  went  over  with  him.  into  Africa  to  carry  on  the 
war  with  Jugurtha.  In  the  military  department  he  gained 
great  honour,  and  among  other  things,  availed  himself 
of  an  opportunity  to  make  a  friend  of  Bocchus  king  of 
Numidia.  The  ambassadors  of  that  prince  had  just  escaped 
out  of  the  hands  of  robbers,  and  were  in  a  verv  indifferent 


*  Sil  or  Syl  is  a  yellow  kind  of  earth,  which,  when  burnt,  be- 
comes red^    Hence  Syliactus  Color,  in  Vitruvius,  signifies  purple. 
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condition,  when  Sylla  gave  them  the  most  humane  recep- 
tion, loacled  them  v/ith  presents,  aijd  sent  them  back  with 
a  strong  guard. 

Bocchus,  who  for  along  time  had  both  hcited  and  feared 
his  son-in-kiw  Jugurtha,  had  him  then  at  his  court.  He 
had  taken  refuge  there  after  his  defeat ;  and  Bocchus,  now 
meditating  to  betray  liim,  chose  rather  to  let  Sylla  seize 
him,  than  to  deliver  him  up  himself.  Sylla  communicated 
the  affair  to  Marius,  and  taking  a  small  parly  with  him, 
set  out  upon  the  expedition,  dangerous  as  it  was.  What, 
indeed,  could  be  more  so,  than  in  hopes  of  getting  ano- 
ther man  in  his  poy/er,  to  trust  himself  with  a  barbarian 
who  was  treacherous  to  his  own  relations  ?  In  fact,  when 
Bocchus  saw  them  at  his  disposal,  and  that  he  was  under 
a  necessity  to  betray  either  the  one  or  the  other,  he  de- 
bated long  with  himself  which  should  be  the  victim.  At 
last  he  determined  to  abide  by  his  first  resolution,  and 
gave  up  Jugurtha  into  the  hands  of  Sylla. 

This  procured  Marius  a  triiimph  ;  but  envy  ascribed  all 
the  glory  of  it  to  Sylla,  which  Marius  in  his  heart  not  a 
little  resented  :  especially  when  he  found  that  Sylla,  who 
was  naturally  fond  of  fame,  and  from  a  low  and  obscure 
condition,  now  came  to  general  esteem,  let  his  ambition 
carry  him  so  far,  as  to  give  orders  for  a  signet  to  be  en- 
graved with  a  representation  of  this  adventure,  which  he 
constantly  used  in  seaHng  his  letters.  The  device  was, 
Bocchus  delivering  up  Jugurtha,  and  Sylla  receiving  him. 

This  touched  Marius  to  the  quick.  However,  as  he 
thought  Sylla  not  considerable  enough  to  be  the  object  of 
envy,  he  continued  to  employ  him  in  his  wars.  Thus,  in 
his  second  consulship,  he  made  him  one  of  his  lieutenants, 
and  in  his  third  gave  him  the  command  of  a  thousand  men. 
Sylla,  in  these  several  capacities,  performed  many  impor- 
tant services.  In  that  of  lieutenant,  he  took  Copillus, 
chief  of  the  Tectosagce,  prisoner  ;  and  in  that  of  tribune, 
he  persuaded  the  great  and  popular  nation  of  the  Marsi  to 
declare  themselves  friends  and  aUies  of  the  Romans.  But 
finding  Marius  uneasy  at  his  success,  and  that,  instead  of 
giving  him  nev/  occasions  to  distinguish  himself,  he  rather 
opposed  his  advancement,  he  applied  to  Catuius  the  col- 
leaa;ue  of  Marius. 

Catuius  was  a  worthy  man,  but  wanted  that  vigour  which 
is  necessary  foraction.  He  therefore  employed  Sylla  in  the 
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most  difficult  enterprises  ;  which  opened  him  a  fine  field 
both  of  honour  and  power.  He  subdued  most  of  the  bar- 
barians that  inhabited  the  Alps  :  and  in  a  time  of  scarcity, 
undertook  to  procure  a  supply  of  provisions  ;  which  he 
performed  so  efTecluaHy,  that  there  was  not  only  abun- 
dance in  the  camp  of  Catulus,  but  the  overplus  served  to 
relieve  that  of  Marius. 

Sylla  himself  writes,  that  Marius  was  greatly  afflicted 
at  this  circumstance.  From  so  small  and  childish  a  cause 
did  that  enmity  spring,  which  afterwards  grew  up  in  blood, 
and  was  nourished  by  civil  wars  and  the  rage  of  faction  ^ 
till  it  ended  in  tyranny  and  the  confusion  of  the  whole 
state.  This  shows  how  wise  a  man  Euripides  was,  and  how- 
well  he  understood  the  distempers  of  government,  when 
he  called  upon  mankind  to  beware  of  ambition,*  as  the 
most  destructive  of  demons  to  those  that  w-orship  her. 

Sylla  by  this  time  thought  the  glory  he  had  acquired 
in  war  sufficient  to  procure  him  a  share  in  the  administra- 
tion, and  therefore  immediately  left  the  camp,  to  go  and 
make  his  court  to  the  people.  The  office  he  solicited  was 
that  of  the  city  firaiorshifi,  but  he  failed  in  the  attempt. 
The  reason  he  assigns  is  this :  The  people,  he  says,  knowing 
the  friendship  between  him  and  Bocchus,  expected,  if  he 
was  aedile  before  his  prrstorship,  that  he  would  treat  them 
with  magnificent  huntings  and  combats  of  African  wild 
beasts,  and  on  that  account  chose  other  prstors,  that  he 
might  be  forced  upon  the  xdileship.  But  the  subsequent 
events  shoTved  the  cause  alledged  by  Sylla  not  to  be  the 
true  one  :  For  the  year  following  f  he  got  himself  elected 
prxtor,  partly  by  assiduities,  and  partly  by  his  money.. 
While  he  bore  that  office,  he  happened  to  be  proioked  at 
Caesar,  and  said  to  him  angrily,  "  I  will  use  my  authori- 
ty against  you."  '  Caesar  t  answered,  laughing,  ''  You  do 
well  to  call  it  yrjtirs,  for  you  bought  ;t."^ 

After  his  prstorship  he  was  sent  into  Cappadocia.  His 
pretence  for  that  expedition  was  the  re -establishment  of 
Ariobarzanes  ;  but  his  real  design  was  to  restrain  the  en- 
terprising spirit  of  ^Nlithridates,  who  was  gaining  himself 

*  Phoenissae,  v.  534. 

t  The  year  cf  Rome  six  hundred  and  fifty-seven. 

i  This  must  have  been  Sextus  JuHus  Cssar,  who  was  consiilfour 
years  after  Sylla's  prstorship.     Caius  Julius  Cssar  was  cnl^  fbur 
years  old  when  Sylla  was  praetor, 
M   2 
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dominions  no  less  respectable  than  his  paternal  ones.  He 
did  not  take  many  troops  with  him  out  of  Italy,  but  avail- 
ed himself  of  the  service  of  the  allies,  whom  he  found 
well  affected  to  the  cause.  With  these  he  attacked  the 
Cappadocians,  and  cut  in  pieces  great  numbers  of  them, 
and  still  more  of  the  Armenians,  who  came  to  their  suc- 
cour ;  in  consequence  of  which,  Gordius  was  driven  out, 
and  Ariobarzanes  restored  to  his  kingdom. 

During  his  encampment  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
Orobazus  came  ambassador  to  him  from  Arsaces,  king  of 
Parthia.  There  had  as  yet  been  no  intercourse  betv/een 
the  two  nations  :  and  it  must  be  considered  as  a  circum- 
stance of  Sylla's  good  fortune,  that  he  was  the  first  Ro- 
man to  whom  the  Parthians  applied  for  friendship  and  al- 
liance. At  the  time  of  audience,  he  is  said  to  have  or- 
dered three  chairs,  one  for  Ariobarzanes,  one  for  Oroba- 
zus, and  another  in  the  middle  for  himself.  Orobazus  was 
afterwards  put  to  death  by  tiie  king  of  Parthia,  for  sub- 
mitting so  far  to  a  Roman.  As  for  Sylla,  some  commended 
his  lofty  behaviour  to  the  bi=.rbarians  ;  while  others  blamed 
it,  as  insolent,  and  out  of  season. 

It  is  reported,  that  a  certain  Chalcidian,*  in  the  train 
of  Orobazus,  looked  at  Sylla's  face,  and  observed  very 
attentively  the  turn  of  his  ideas,  and  the  motions  of  his 
body.  These  he  compared  with  the  rules  of  his  art,  and 
then  declared,  *'  That  he  must  infallibly  be  one  day  tlie 
g-reatest  of  men  ;  and  that  it  was  strange  he  could  bear 
to  be  any  thing  less  at  present." 

At  his  return,  Censorinus  prepared  to  accuse  liim  of 
extortion,  for  drawing,  contrary  to  law,  vast  sums  from 
a  kingdom  that  v/as  in  alliance  with  Rome.  He  did  not, 
hovr^ever  bring  it  to  a  trial,  but  dropped  the  intended 
impeachment. 

The  quarrel  betvreen  Sylla  and  Marius  broke  out  afresh 
on  the  follov^'ing  occasion  :  Bocchiis,  to  make  his  court  to 
the  people  of  Rome,  and  to  Sylla  at  the  same  time,  was 
so  officious  as  to  dedicate  several  images  of  Victory  in  the 
Capitol,  and  close  by  them  a  figure  of  Jugurtha  in  gold, 
in  the  form  he  had  delivered  him  up  to  Sylla.  Ivlarius,  un- 
able to  digest  the  affront,  prepared  to  pull  them  down,  and 

*  Of  Chalcis  the  metropolis  of  Chalddene  in  Syria  ;  if  Plutaich 
did  not  rather  write  Chaldsean. 
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Sylla's  friends  were  determined  to  hinder  it.  Between 
them  both  the  whole  city  was  set  in  a  flame,  when  the 
confederate  v\'ar,  which  had  long  lain  smothered,  broke 
out,  and  for  the  present  put  a  stop  to  the  sedition. 

In  this  great  war,  which  was  so  various  in  its  fortune, 
and  brought  so  many  mischiefs  and  dangers  upon  the  Ro- 
mans, it  appeared  from  the  small  execution  ^larius  did, 
that  Military  skill  requires  a  strong  and  vigorous  consti- 
tution to  second  it.  Sylla,  on  the  other  hand,  performed 
so  many  memorable  things,  that  the  citizens  looked  upon 
him  as  a  great  general,  his  friends  as  the  greatest  in  the 
world,  and  his  enemies  as  the  niost  fortunate.  Nor  did 
he  behave,  with  respect  to  that  notion,  like  Timctheus 
the  sonof  Conon.  The  enemies  of  that  Athenian  ascri- 
bed all  his  success  to  fortune,  and  got  a  picture  drawn, 
in  which  he  was  represented  asleep,  and  fortune  by  his 
side  taking  cities  for  him  in  her  net.  Upon  this  he  gave 
way  to  an  indecent  passion,  and  complained  that  he  was^ 
robbed  of  the  glory  due  to  his  achievements.  Nay,  after- 
wards, on  his  return  from  a  certain  expedition,  he  addres- 
sed the  people  in  these  terms  : "  My  fellow-citizens,  you 

must  acknowledge  that  in  this  fortune  has  no  share." 
It  is  said,  the  goddess  piqued  herself  so  far  on  being  re- 
venged on  this  vanity  of  Timotheus,  that  he  could  never 
do  any  thing  extraordinary  aftenvards,  but  v/as  baffled  in 
all  his  undertakings,  and  became  so  obnoxious  to  the  peo- 
ple, that  they  banished  him. 

Sylla  took  a  different  course.  It  not  only  gave  him 
pleasure  to  hear  his  success  imputed  to  fortune,  but  he  en- 
couraged the  opinion,  thinking  it  added  an  air  of  greatness,, 
and  even  divinity,  to  his  actions.  Whether  he  did  this  out 
of  vanity,  or  from  a  real  persuasion  of  its  truth,  we  cannot 
say.  However,  he  writes  in  his  Comm.entaries,  ''That 
his  instantaneous  resolutions,  and  enterprises  executed  in 
a  manner  different  from  what  he  had  intended,  always 
succeeded  better  than  those  on  v/hich  he  had  bestowed  the 
most  time  and  forethought."  It  is  plain  too,  from  that 
saying  of  his,  "  That  he  v/as  born  rather  for  fortune  than 
war,"  that  he  attributed  more  to  fortune  than  to  val- 
our. In  short,  he  makes  himself  entirely  the  creature 
of  fortune,  since  he  ascribes  to  her  divine  influence  the 
good  understanding  that  always  subsisted  betwieen  him  and 
Metellus,  a  man  in  the  same  sphere  of  life  with  himself,. 
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and  his  father-in-law :  For,  whereas  he  expected  to  find 
him  a  man  troublesome  in  office,  he  proved  on  the  con- 
trary a  quiet  and  obliging-  colleague.  Add  to  this,  that  in 
the  commentaries  inscribed  to  Lucullus,  he  advises  him  to 
depend  upon  nothing  more  than  that  which  heaven  direct- 
ed him  to  in  the  visions  of  the  night.  He  tells  us  farther, 
that  when  he  was  sent  at  the  head  of  an  army  against  the 
confederates,  the  earth  opened  on  a  sudden  near  Laver- 
na:*and  that  there  issued  out  of  the  chasm,  which  v/as 
very  large,  a  vast  quantity  of  fire,  and  a  flame  that  shot 
up  to  the  heavens.  The  soothsayers  being  consulted  up- 
on it,  made  answer,  "  That  a  person  of  courage  and  su- 
perior beauty,  should  take  the  reins  of  government  into 
his  hands,  and  suppress  the  tumults  with  which  Rome  was 
then  agitated."  Sylla  says,  he  was  the  man  ;  for  that 
his  locks  of  gold  were  sufficient  proof  of  his  beauty,  and 
that  he  needed  not  hesitate,  after  so  many  great  actions, 
to  avow  himself  a  man  of  courage.  Thus  much  concern- 
ing his  confidence  in  the  gods. 

In  other  respects  he  was  not  so  consistent  with  himself. 
Rapacious  in  a  high  degree,  but  still  more  liberal ;  in  pre- 
ferring or  disgracing  whom  he  pleased, equally  unaccount- 
able ;  submissive  to  those  who  rhight  be  of  service  to  him. 
and  severe  to  those  who  wanted  services  from  him  :  so  that 
it  was  hard  to  say  whether  he  was  more  insolent,  or  more 
servile  in  his  nature.  Such  was  his  inconsistency  in  punish- 
ing, that  he  would  sometimes  put  men  to  the  most  cruel 
tortures  on  the  slightest  grounds  and  sometimes  overlook 
the  greatest  crimes  ;  he  would  easily  take  some  persons 
into  favour  after  the  most  unpardonable  offences,  v/hile  he 
took  vengeance  of  others  for  small  and  trifling  faults,  by 
death  and  confiscation  of  goods.  These  things  can  be  no 
otherwise  reconciled,  than  by  concluding  that  he  was  se- 
vere and  vindictive  in  his  temper,  but  occasionally  check- 
ed those  inclinations,  M'here  his  own  interest  was  con- 
cerned. 

In  this  very  war  with  the  confederates,  his  soldiers  dis- 
patched with  clubs  and  stones  a  lieutenant  of  his,  named 
Albinus,  who  had  been  honoured  with  the  proctorship  ;  yet 
he  suffered  them,  after  such  a  crime  to  escape  with  impu- 
nity.   He  only  took  occasion  from  thence  to  boast,  that  he 

*  In  the  Salarian  way  there  was  a  grove  and  temple  cousecrj^ted 
to  the  goddess  Laverna. 
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should  H:yJ.  they  would  exert  themselves  more  during  the 
rest  of  the  war,  because  they  would  endeavour  to  atone 
for  that  oiVence  by  extraordinary  acts  of  valour.  The  cen- 
sure he  incurred  on  this  cfcasion  did  not  affect  him.  His 
c^reat  object  was  the  destruction  of  Marius,  and  finding 
that  tne  confederate  war  was  drawing  towards  an  end,* 
he  paid  his  court  to  the  army,  that  he  might  be  appointed 
general  agiinst  Marius.  Upon  his  return  to  Rome  he  was 
elected  consul  with  Quinctus  Pompeius,  being  then  fifty 
years  old,  and  at  the  same  time  he  entered  into  anadvan- 
tiM^eous  marriage  v.-ith  Ciecilia  daughter  of  Metellus  the 
iiigh-priest.  This  match  occasioned  a  good  deal  of  popu- 
lar cens"jre.  Sarcasticai  songs  were  made  upon  it ;  and, 
according  to  Livy's  account,  many  of  the  i,rlncipal  citi- 
zens invidiously  thought  him  unworthy  of  that  alliance, 
though  they  had  not  thought  him  unworthy  of  the  con- 
Eulship.  This  lady  was  not  his  first  wife,  for  in  the  early 
part  of  his  life,  he  married  Ilia,  by  whom  he  had  a  daugh- 
ter :  afterwards  he  espoused  Elia,  and  after  her  Coslia, 
v^^hom,  on  account  of  her  barrenness,  he  repudiated,  with- 
out any  other  marks  of  disgrace,  and  dismissed  with  valu- 
able presents.  However,  as  he  soon  after  married  IVIetel- 
la,  the  dismission  of  Coelia  became  the  object  of  censure. 
Mctella  he  always  treated  with  the  utmost  respect  ;  inso- 
much that  when  the  people  of  Rome  were  desirous  that 
he  should  recal  the  exiles  of  INiarius's  party,  and  could  not 
prevail  with  him,  they  entreated  Metella  to  use  her  good 
oSices  for  them.  It  was  thought,  too,  that  when  he  took 
Athens,  that  city  had  harder  usage,  because  the  inhabi- 
tants had  jested  vilely  on  Metella  from  the  walls.  But 
these  things  happened  aftervrards. 

The  consulship  was  now  but  of  small  consideration  with 
Iilm  in  comparison  of  v.hat  be  had  in  viev^-.  His  heart  was 
fixed  on  obtaining  the  conduct  of  the  Mithridatic  war.  In 
this  respect  he  had  a  rival  in  Marius,  who  was  possessed 
with  an  ill-timed  ambition  and  madness  for  fame,  passions 
which  never  grov/  old.  Though  now  unwieldly  in  his 
person,  and  obliged,  on  account  of  his  age,  to  give  up  his 
sliarein  the  expeditions  near  home,  he  Manted  the  direction 
of  foreign  wars.     This  man,  watching  his  opportunity  in 

*  In  the  year  of  Rome  six-hundied  and  sixty -five. 
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Rome,  when  Sylla  was  gone  to  tlie  camp  to  settle  some- 
matters  that  remained  unfinished,  framed  that  fatal  sedition 
which  hurt  her  more  essentially  than  all  the  wars  she  had 
ever  been  engaged  in.  Heaven  sent  prodip;ic5  to  prefigure 
it.  Fire  blazed  out  of  its  own  accord  from  the  ensign 
staves,  and  was  with  difficulty  extinguished.  Three  ravens  ^ 
brought  their  young  intothe  city,anddevo»ired  them  there, 
and  then  carried  the  remains  back  to  their  nests.  Some 
rats  having  gnawed  the  consecrated  gold  in  a  certain  tem- 
ple; the  sacristans  caught  one  of  them  in  a  tr^'p  ;  where  she 
brough  forth  five  young  ones,  and  eat  three  of  them. 
And  what  was  most  considerable,  one  day  when  the  sky  was 
serene  and  clear,  there  was  heard  in  it  the  sound  of  a  trum- 
pet, so  loud,  so  shrill,  and  mournful,  that  it  frightened  and 
astonished  all  the  world.  The  Tuscan  snges  said  it  por- 
tended a  new  race  of  men,  and  a  ren.ovation  of  the  world  ; 
For  they  observed  that  there  were  eight  several  kinds  of 
men,  all  different  in  life  and  manners  :  That  heaven  had 
allotted  each  its  time,  which  was  limited  by  the  circuit  of 
the  great  year :  and  that,  when  one  came  to  a  period, 
and  anotlier  race  was  rising,  it  was  annouiiced  by  some 
wonderful  sign  either  from  earth  or  from  heaven.  So  that 
it  was  evident  atone  view  to  those  who  attended  to  these 
things,  and  were  versed  in  them,  that  a  new  sort  of  men  was 
come  into  the  world,  with  other  manners  and  customs,  and 
more  or  less  the  care  of  the  gods  than  those  who  preceded 
them.  They  added,  that  in  this  revolution  of  ages,  many 
strange  alterations  happened:  that  divination,  for  instance, 
should  be  held  in  great  honour  in  some  one  age,  and  prove 
successful  in  all  its  predictions,  because  the  Deity  afforded 
pure  and  perfect  signs  to  proceed  by  ;  whereas  in  another 
it  should  be  in  small  repute,  being  mostly  extemporaneous, 
and  calculating  future  events  from  uncertain  and  obscure 
principles.  Such  was  the  mythology  of  the  most  learned 
and  respectable  of  the  Tuscan  soothsayers.  While  the  se- 
nate were  attending  to  their  interpretations  in  the  temple 
of  Bellona,  a  sparrow,  in  sight  of  the  whole  body,  brought 
in  a  grashopper  in  her  mouth,  and  afler  she  had  torn  it  m 
two,  left  one  part  among  them,  and  carried  the  other  off. 
The  diviners  declared,  they  apprehended  from  tl-is  a  dan- 
gerous sedition  and  dispute  between  the  town  and  the  coun- 
try -f  For  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  are  noisy  like  the  gras- 
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hoppsr,  and  those  ofthe  country  are  domestic  beings  like 
the  sparrow.* 

Soon  after  this  Marius  got  Sulpitius  to  join  him.  This 
mm  was  inferior  to  none  in  desperate  attempts.  Indeed, 
instead  of  inquiring  for  another  more  emphatically  A^icked, 
you  must  ask  in  what  instance  of  wickedness  he  exceeded 
himself.  He  was  a  compound  of  cruelty,  impudence,  and 
avarice,  and  he  could  commit  the  most  horrid  and  in- 
famous of  crimes  in  cold  blood.  Resold  the  freedom  of 
Rome  openly  to  persons  that  had  been  slaves,  as  well  as  to 
strangers,  and  had  the  money  told  out  upon  a  tc.ble  in  the 

J'roum.  He  had  always  about  him  a  guard  of  three  hundred 
men  well  armed,  and  a  company  of  young  men  of  the 
equestrian  order,  wiiom  he  called  his  Aiiti-senate.  Thoup-h 
he  got  a  law  made  that  no  senator  should  contract  debtsl:o 
the  amount  of  more  than  two  thousand  drachmas,  yet  it 
appeared  at  his  death  that  he  owed  more  than  three  mil- 
lions. This  wretch  was  let  loose  upon  tiie  people  by  Marius 
and  carried  all  before  him  by  dint  of  sword.  Among  other 
bad  edicts  which  he  procured,  one  was, that  which  gave  the 
command  in  the  Mithridatic  war  to  ^Marius.  Upon  this 
the  consuls  ordered  ail  the  co\irts  to  be  shut  up.  But  one 
day  as  they  were  holding  an  assembly  before  the  temple 
of  Castor  and  Pollux,  he  set  his  ruffians  upon  them,  and 
many  were  slain.  The  son  of  Pom.pey  the  consul,  wiio 
Y,as  yet  but  a  youth,  was  of  the  number.  Pompey  con- 
cealed himself,  and  saved  his  life.  Sylla  was  pursued 
into  the  house  of  Marius,  and  forced  from  thence  to  the 

J'jrum,  to  revoke  the  order  for  cessation  of  public  business. 
For  this  reason  Sulpitius,  when  he  deprived  Pompey  of 
the  consulship,  continued  Sylla  in  it,  and  only  transferred 
l-.-.c  conduct  of  the  war  with  Mithridates  to  Marius.  In 
consequence  of  this,  he  immediately  sent  some  military 
tribunes  to  NoIa,to  receive  the  army  at  the  hands  of  Sylla 

*  The  original  is  obscure  and  imperfect  in  this  place  :  consequent- 
ly corrupt.  It  stands  thus  :  !^i>)yxivrx  "/xo  rarov  bivui^  Ksc^otTn^  nr- 
nyci-  Tus  Ss  ^a^irsign,  uyooxiiis.  Bryan  says  it  should  be  restored 
from  the  manuscript  thus  :....y.a&<ai'n':p  g^a^ovi  rug  §s  ;t:t'£<Ta?,  «jy- 
^xiag  Kx^xTTSP  riTTiyxg.  According  to  this,  the  sense  will  be  the 
reverse  of  the  XQ\t....7he  inhabitants  Qf  the  to^i-n  are  noisy  like  the 
sparroTj,  and  those  of  the  country  frequent  the f  elds  like  the  grasbofpt 
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There  is,  indeed,  an  anonymus  manuscript,  which  gives  us  that 
reading. 
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and  bring  it  to  IVIarius.  But  Sylla  got  before  them  to  the 
camp,  and  his  soldiers  were  no  sooner  acquainted  with  the 
commission  of  those  officers,  than  they  stoned  them  to 
death. 

Marius  in  return  dipt  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  Sylla's 
friends  in  Rome,  and  ordered  their  houses  to  be  plundered. 
Nothing  now  was  to  be  seen  but  hurry  and  confusion,  some 
flying  from  the  camp  to  the  city,  and  some  from  the  city  to 
the  camp.  The  senate  were  no  longer  free,  but  under  the 
direction  of  Marius  and  Sulpitius.  So  that  when  they  were 
informed  that  Sylla  was  marching  towards  Rome,  they  sent 
two  przetors,  Brutus  and  Servilius,  to  stop  him.  As  they 
delivered  their  orders  with  some  haughtiness  to  Sylla,  the. 
soldiers  prepared  to  kill  them  ;  but  at  last  contented  them- 
selves with  breaking  their  fasces,  tearing  off  their  robes, 
and  sending  them  away  with  every  mark  of  disgrace. 

The  very  sight  of  them,  robbed  as  they  were  of  the  en- 
signs of  their  authority,  spread  sorrow  and  consternation 
in  Rome,  and  announced  a  sedition,  for  which  there  was 
no  longer  either  restraint  or  remedy.  Marius  prepared  to 
repel  force  with  force.  Sylla  moved  from  Nola  at  the  head 
of  six  complete  legions,  and  had  his  colleague  along  with 
him.  His  army,  he  saw,  was  ready  iX  the  first  word  to 
march  to  Rome,  but  he  was  unresolved  in  his  own  mind 
and  apprehensive  of  the  danger.  However,  upon  his  of- 
fering sacrifice,  the  soothsayer  Posthumius  had  no  sooner 
inspected  the  entrails,  than  he  stretched  out  both  his  hands 
to  Sylla,  and  proposed  to  be  kept  in  chains  till  after  the 
battle,  in  order  for  the  worst  of  punishments,  if  every  thing 
did  not  soon  succeed  entirely  to  the  general's  wish.  It  is 
said  too,  that  there  appeared  to  Sylla  in  a  dream,  the  god- 
dess whose  worship  the  Romans  received  from  the  Cappa- 
docians,  whetlier  it  be  the  Moon,  Minerva,  or  Bellona.  She 
seemed  to  stand  by  him,  and  put  thunder  in  his  hand,  and 
having  called  his  enemies  by  name  one  after  another,  bade 
him  strike  them  :  they  fell,  and  were  consumed  by  it  to 
ashes.  Encouraged  by  this  vision,  which  he  related  next 
morning  to  his  colleague,  he  took  his  way  towards  Rome. 

When  he  had  reached  Ficinrs,*  he  was  met  by  an  em- 
bassy, that  entreated  him  not  to  advance  in  that  hostile 

*  There  being  no  place  between  Nola  and  Rome  called  Picinae 
Lubinns  thinks  we  should  read  Pictze,  which  was  a  place  of  public 
entertainment  aboiu  twenty-five  miles  from  the  capital.  Strabo  and 
Antoninus  (in  his  Itinerary)  mention  it  as  such. 
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manner,  since  the  senate  had  come  to  a  resohition  to  do 
him  all  the  justice  he  conld  desire.  He  promised  to  grant 
ail  tliey  asked  ;  and,  as  if  he  intended  to  encamp  there, 
ordered  his  officers  as  usual,  to  mark  out  the  ground. 
The  ambassadors  took  their  leave  with  entire  confidence 
in  his  honour.  But  as  soon  as  they  were  gone,  he  dispatched 
Basilius  andCaius  Mummius  to  make  themselves  masters 
of  the  gate  and  the  wall  by  the  ^Esquiline  Mount.  He  him- 
self followed  with  the  utmost  expedition.  Accordingly 
Basilius  and  his  party  seized  the  gate,  and  entered  the  city. 
But  the  unarmed  multitude  got  upon  the  tops  of  ihe  houses, 
and  with  stones  and  tiles  drove  them  back  to  the  foot  of 
the  wall.  At  that  moment  Sylia  arrived,  and  seeing  the  op- 
position his  soldiers  met  with,  called  out  to  them  to  set  fire 
to  the  houses.  He  took  a  flamingo  torch  in  his  own  hands, 
and  advanced  befor  them.  At  the  same  time  he  ordered 
his  archers  to  shoot  fire-arrov/s  at  the  roofs.  Reason  had 
no  longer  any  power  over  him ;  passion  and  fury  governed 
all  his  motions;  his  enemies  were  all  he  thought  of;  and 
in  the  thirst  for  vengeance,  he  made  no  account  of  his 
friends,  nor  took  the  least  compassion  on  his  relations. 
Such  was  the  case,  when  he  made  his  way  with  fire,  which 
makes  no  distinction  between  the  innocent  and  guilty. 

Meanwhile,  Marius,  who  was  driven  back  to  the  temple 
of  Vesta,  proclaimed  liberty  to  the  slaves  that  would  re- 
pair to  his  standard.  But  the  enemy  pressed  on  with  so 
much  vigour,  that  he  was  forced  to  quit  the  city. 

Syllaimmediately  assembled  the  senate, and  got  Marius, 
and  a  few  others,  condemned  to  death.  The  tribune  Sulpi- 
tius,  who  was  of  the  number,  was  betrayed  by  one  of  his 
own  slaves,  and  brought  to  the  block.  Sylla  gave  the  slave 
his  freedom,  and  then  had  him  tiirown  clown  the  Tarpeian 
rock.  As  for  Marius  he  set  a  price  upon  his  head ;  in 
"vrhich  he  behaved  neither  with  gratitude  nor  good  policy, 
since  he  had  not  long  before  fled  into  the  house  of  Marius, 
and  put  his  life  in  his  hands,  and  yet  was  dismissed  in  safe- 
ty. Had  Marius,  instead  of  letting  him  go,  given  him  up 
to  Sulpitius,  who  thirsted  for  his  blood,  he  might  have  been 
absolute  master  of  Rome.  But  he  spared  his  enemy  ;  and 
a  few  days  after,  when  there  was  an  opportunity  for  his 
return,  met  not  with  the  same  generous  treatment. 

The  senate  did  not  express  the  concern  which  this  gave 
them .     But  the  people  openly,  and  by  acts,  showed  their 

VO  L.    III.  N 
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resentment  and  resolution  to  make  reprisals.  For  they 
rejected  his  nephew  Nonius,  who  relied  on  his  recommen- 
dation, and  his  fellow-candidate  Servius,  in  an  ignominious 
manner,  and  appointed  others  to  the  consulship,  whose 
promotion  they  thought  would  be  most  disagreeable  to  him. 
Syila  pretended  great  satisfaction  at  the  thing,  and  said, 
*'  He  was  quite  happy  to  seethe  people  by  his  means  eri- 
joy  the  liberty  of  proceeding  as  they  thought  proper." 
Nay,  to  obviate  their  hatred,  he  proposed  Lucius  Cinna, 
who  was  of  the  opposite  faction,  for  consul,  but  first  laid 
him  under  the  sanction  of  a  solemn  oath,  to  assist  him  in. 
all  his  affairs.  Cinna  went  up  to  the  Capitol  with  a  stone 
in  his  hand.  There  he  swore  before  all  the  world,' to  pre- 
serve the  friendship  between  them  inviolable,  adding  this 
imprecation,  "  If  I  be  guilty  of  any  breach  of  it,  may  I 
be  driven  from  the  city,  as  this  stone  is  from  my  hand  I" 
at  the  same  time  he  threv/  the  stone  upcn  the  ground. 
Yet  as  soon  as  he  was  entered  upon  his  office,  he  began  to 
raise  new  commotions,  and  set  up  an  impeachment  against 
Sylla,  of  which  \'ei  ginius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  was  to  be 
the  manager.  But  Sylla  left  both  the  manager  and  the 
impeachment  behind  him,  and  set  forv.ard  against  Mith- 
ridates. 

About  the  time  that  Sylla  set  sail  from  Italy,  ■Mithridates, 
we  are  told,  was  vi-ited  with  many  ill  presages  at  Perga- 
mus.  Among  the  rest  an  image  of  victory,  bearing  a  crown, 
which  was  contrived  to  be  let  down  by  a  machine,  broke 
just  as  it  was  going  to  put  the  crown  upon  his  head,  and 
the  crown  itself  was  dashed  to  pieces  upon  the  floor  of  the 
theatre.  The  people  of  Pergamus  were  seized  with  astonish- 
ment, and  Mithridates  felt  no  small  concern,  though  his 
affairs  then  prospered  beyond  his  hopes  :  For  he  had  taken 
Asia  from  the  Romans,  and  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia  from 
their  respective  kings,  and  was  sat  down  in  quiet  at  Per- 
gamus, disposing  of  rich  governments  and  kingdoms  among 
his  friends  at  leisure.  As  for  his  sons,  the  eldest  governed 
in  peace  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Pontus  and  Bospliorus, 
extending  as  far  as  the  deserts  above  the  IviEeotic  lake  : 
the  other,  named  >\riarathes,  was  subduing  Thrace  and 
Macedonia  with  a  great  army.'  Flis  generals  with  their 
armies  were  reducing  other  considerable  places.  Thepriri- 
cipai  of  these  were  Archelaus,  who  commanded  th.e  seas 
with  his  fleet,  was  conquering  the  Cyclades,  and  all  the 
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Other  islands  within  tlie  bay  of  Malea,  and  was  master  of 
Eubcea  itseff.  He  met,  indeed,  with  some  check  at  Chai- 
ronea.  There  Brutiiis  Sura,  Hcutenant  to  Sentius  who 
commanded  in  Macedonia,  a  man  distinguished  by  his 
couraj^e  and  capacity,  opposed  Archelaus,  who  was  over- 
flowing; Boeotia  Hke  a  torrent,  defeated  him  in  three  en^ 
gag-ements  near  Cheeronea,  and  confined  him  again  to  the 
sea.  But  as  Lucius  Lucullus  came  and  ordered  him  lo 
give  place  to  Sylla,  to  whom  that  province,  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  there  was  decreed,  he  immediately  quitted 
Boeotia,  and  returned  to  Sentius,  though  his  success  was 
beyond  all  that  he  could  have  flattered  himself  with,  and 
Greece  was  ready  to  declare  again  for  the  Romans  on  ac- 
count of  his  valour  and  conduct.  It  is  true,  these  were 
the  most  shining  actions  of  Brutius's  life 

When  Sylla  was  arrived,  the  cities  sent  ambassadors  with 
an  offer  of  opening  their  gates  to  him.  Athens  alone  was 
held  by  its  tyrant  Aristion  for  Mithridates.  Ke  therefore 
attacked  it  with  the  utmost  vigour,  invested  the  Pirsus, 
brought  up  all  sorts  of  engines,  and  left  no  kind  of  assault 
whatever  unattemtped.  Had  he  waited  a  while,  he  might 
without  the  least  danger  have  taken  the  upper  town,  v/hich 
was  already  reduced  by  famine  to  the  last  extremity.  But 
his  haste  to  return  to  Rome,  Avhere  he  apprehended  some 
change  in  aflairs  to  his  prejudice,  made  him  run  every 
risk,  and  spare  neither  men  nor  m.oney,  to  bring  this  war 
to  a  conclusion.  Fcir,  besides  his  other  warlike  equipage, 
he  had  ten  thousand  yoke  of  mules,  which  worked  every 
day  at  the  enghies.  As  vv'ood  began  to  fail,  by  reason  of 
the  immense  v.'eight  which  broke  down  his  m.achines,  or 
their  being  burnt  by  the  enemy,  he  cut  down  the  sacred 
groves.  The  shady  walks  of  the  Academy  and  the  Ly- 
casumin  the  suburbs  fell  before  his  ax.  And  a.s  the  vv^ar 
required  vast  sums  of  money  to  support  it,  he  scrupled  not 
lo  violate  the  holy  treasures  of  Greece,  but  took  from 
Epidaurus,  as  well  as  Olympia,  the  most  beautiful  and 
precious  of  their  gifts.  He  wrote  also  to  the  Amphictyones 
at  Delphi,  "  That  it  would  be  best  for  them  to  put  the 
treasures  of  Apollo  in  his  hands  :  for  either  he  would 
keep  them  safer  than  they  could  ;  or,  if  he  applied  them 
to  his  own  use,  would  return  the  full  value."  Caphis  the 
Phocian,  one  of  his  friends,  was  sent  upon  this  commis- 
sion, and  ordered  to  have  every  thing  weighed  to  him. 
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Caphis  went  to  Delphi,  but  was  leth  to  touch  the  sa- 
cred deposits,  and  lamented  to  the  Amphictyones  the  ne- 
cessity he  was  under,  with  many  tears.  Some  said,  they 
heard  the  sound  of  the  lyre  in  the  inmost  sanctuary  ;  and 
Caphis,  either  believing  it.  or  willing  to  strike  Sylla  with 
a  religious  terror,  sent  him  an  account  of  it.  But  he 
vrote  back  in  a  jesting  way,  "  That  he  was  surprised 
Caphis  should  not  know  that  music  was  the  voice  of  joy, 
and  not  of  resentment.  He  might,  therefore,  boldly  take 
the  treasures,  since  Apollo  gave  him  them  with  the  utmost 
satisfaction." 

These  treasures  were  carried  olT,  without  being  seen  by 
many  of  the  Greeks.  But,  of  the  royal  offerings,  theie 
remained  a  silver  urn,  which  being  so  large  and  heavy,  that 
no  carriage  could  bear  it,  the  Amphictyones  were  obliged 
to  cut  it  in  pieces.  At  sight  of  this,  they  called  to  mind 
one  while  Flaminius  and  Manius  Acilius,  and  another 
while  Paulus  -Emilius ;  one  of  which  having  driven  An- 
tiochus  out  of  Greece;,  and  the  others  subdued  the  kings 
of  Macedonia,  not  only  kept  their  hands  from  spoiling  the 
Grecian  temples,  but  expressed  their  regard  and  reverence 
for  them  by  adding  new  gifts.  Those  great  men,  indeed, 
were  legally  commissioned,  and  their  soldiers  were  persons 
of  sober  minds  who  had  learnt  to  obey  their  generals  with- 
out murmuring.  The  generals  with  the  magnanimity  of 
kings,  exceeded  not  private  persons  in  their  expences,  nor 
brought  upon  the  state  any  charge  but  what  was  common 
und  reasonable.  In  short,  they  thought  it  no  less  disgrace 
to  Hatter  their  own  men  than  to  be  afraid  of  the  enemy. 
Lnt  the  commanders  of  these  times  raised  themselves  to 
high  posts  by  force,  not  by  merit ;  and  as  they  v/anted 
soldiers  to  fight  their  countrymen,  rather  than  any  foreign 
enemies,  they  were  obliged  to  treat  them  with  great  com- 
plaisance. While  they  thus  bought  their  services,  at  the 
price  of  ministering  to  their  vices,  they  were  not  aware 
that  they  were  selling  their  country  ;  and  making  them- 
selves slaves  to  the  meanest  of  mankind,  in  order  to  com- 
mand the  greatest  and  the  best.  This  banished  Marius 
from  Rome,  and  afterwards  brought  him  back  against 
Sylla.  This  made  Cinna  dip  his  hands  in  the  blood  of 
Octavius,  and  Fimbria  the  assassin  of  Flaccus. 

Sylla  opened  one  of  the  first  sources  of  this  corruption. 
For,  to  draw  the  troops  of  other  officers  from  theiii}  he 
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lavishly  supplied  the  wants  of  his  own.  Thus,  while  by- 
one  and  the  same  means  he  was  inviting  the  former  to  de- 
sertion, and  the  latter  to  luxury,  he  had  occasion  for  infi- 
nite sums,  and  particularly  in  this  sieg-e.  For  his  passion 
for  taking  Athens  was  irresistibly  violent :  whether  it 
was  that  he  wanted  to  fight  against  that  city's  ancient  re- 
nown, of  which  nothing  but  the  shadow  now  remained  ; 
or  whether  he  could  not  bear  the  scoffs  and  taunts,  with 
whi.'h  Aristion,  in  all  the  wantonness  of  ribaldry,  insulted 
him  and-  Metella  from  the  walls. 

The  composition  of  this  tyrant's  heart  was  insolence  and 
cruelty.  He  was  the  sink  of  all  the  follies  and  vices  of 
Mithridates.  Poor  Athens  which  had  got  clear  of  innu- 
merable wars,  tyrannies,  and  seditions,  perished  at  last  by 
this  monster,  as  by  a  deadly  disease.  A  bushel  *  of  wheat 
was  now  sold  there  for  a  thousand  drachmas.  The  people 
eat  not  only  the  herbs  and  roots  that  grew  about  the  ci- 
tadel, but  sodden  lea.ther  and  oil  bags ;  while  he  was  in- 
dulging himself  in  riotous  feasts  and  dancings  in  the  day- 
time, or  mimicking  and  laughing  at  the  enemy.  lie  let 
tlie  sacred  lamp  of  the  goddess  go  out  for  want  of  oil ; 
and  when  the  principal  priestess  sent  to  ask  him  for  half 
a  measure  of  barley,  he  sent  her  that  quantity  of  pepper. 
The  senators  and  priests  came  to  intreat  him  to  take  com- 
passion on  the  city,  and  capitulate  v.ith  Syila,  but  he  re- 
ceived them  with  a  shower  of  arrovrs.  At  lust,  when  it 
was  too  late,  he  agreed  with  much  difficulty  to  send  two 
or  three  of  the  companions  of  his  riots  to  treat  of  i>eace. 
These  instead  of  making  any  proposals  that  tended  to  save 
the  city,  talked  in  a  lofty  manner  about  Theseus,  and  Eu- 
molpus,  and  the  conquest  of  the  Medes  ;  which  provoked 
Sylla  to  say,  "  Go,  my  noble  souls,  and  take  back  your 
fine  speeches  with  you.  For  my  part,  I  was  not  sent  to 
Athens  to  learn  its  antiquities,  but  to  chastise  its  rebel- 
lious people." 

In  the  mean  time,  Sylla's  spies  heard  some  old  men, 
Avho  were  conversing  together  in  the  Ceramicus,  blame  the 
tyrant  for  not  securing  the  wall  near  the  Heptachalcos, 
which  was  the  only  place  not  impregnable.  They  carried 
this  news  to  Sylla  ;  and  he,  far  from  disregarding  it,  went 
by  night  to  take  a  view  of  that  part  of  the  wall,  and  found, 

*  Medimnus.     See  the  lable, 
N    2 
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that  it  might  be  scaled.  He  then  set  immediately  about 
it ;  and  he  tells  us  in  his  Commentaries,  that  Marcus 
Teius*  was  the  first  man  who  mounted  the  wall.  Teius 
there  met  with  an  adversary,  and  gave  him  such  a  violent 
blow  on  the  skull,  that  he  broke  his  sword  ;  notv/ithstand- 
ing  which  he  stood  firm  and  kept  his  place. 

Athens,!  therefore,  was  taken,  as  the  old  men  had 
foretold.  Sylla  having  levelled  with  the  ground  all  that 
was  between  the  Pirsean  gate  and  that  called  the  Sacred, 
entered  the  town  at  midni2,ht,  in  a  manner  the  most  dread- 
ful that  can  be  conceived.  All  the  trumpets  and  horns 
sounded,  ^nd  were  answered  by  the  shouts  and  clang  of  the 
soldiers,  let  loose  to  plunder  and  destroy.  They  rushed 
along  the  streets  with  drawn  swords,  and  horrible  was  the 
slaughter  they  made.  The  number  of  the  killed  could  not 
be  computed  ;  but  v»'e  inay  form  some  judgment  of  it,  by 
the  quantity  of  ground  which  was  overflowed  with  blood. 
For,  beside  those  that  fell  in  ©ther  parts  of  the  city,  the 
blood  that  was  shed  in  the  market-pkce  only,  covered  all 
the  Ceramicus  as  far  as  Dipylus.  Nay,  there  are  several 
who  assure  us  it  ran  through  the  gates,  and  overspread 
the  suburbs. 

But  though  such  numbers  were  put  to  the  sword,  there 
were  as  many  v/ho  laid  violent  hands  upon  themselves,  in 
grief  for  their  sinking  country.  What  reduced  the  best 
men  among  them  to  this  despair  of  findir;g  an\  mercy  or 
moderate  terms  for  Athens,  vras  the  well-known  cruelty 
of  Sylld.  Yet  partly  by  the  intercession  of  Midias  and 
Calliphon,  and  the  exiles  v/ho  threw  themselves  at  his  feet, 
partly  by  the  entreaties  of  the  senators  who  attended  him 
in  that  expedition,  and  being  himself  satiated  with  blocd 
besides,  he  was  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  stop  his  hand  ; 
and,  in  compliment  to  the  ancient  Athenians,  he  said  '^  lie 
forgave  the  many  for  the  sake  of  the  few,  the  living  for 
the  dead." 

He  tells  us  in  his  Commentaries,  that  he  took  Athens  on 
the  kalends  of  March,  which  faMs  in  with  the  new  moon  in 
the  month  Anthesterion  :  when  the  Atlienians  were  per- 
forming many  rites  in  memory  of  the  destruction  of  the 

*  Probably  it  should  be  Ateius.  In  the  life  of  Crassus  or.e  Ateius 
is  meotioned  as  a  tribune  of  the  people. 

t  Athens  was  taken  84  years  before  the  binh  of  Christ. 
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country  by  water  ;  for  the  deluge  was  believed  to  have 
happened  about  that  time  of  the  year.* 

The  city  thus  taken,  the  tyrant  retired  into  the  citadel, 
and  was  beseiged  there  by  Curio,  to  whom  Sylla  gave  that 
charge.  He  held  out  a  considerable  time,  but  at  last  was 
forced  to  surrender' for  want  of  water.  In  this  the  hand  of 
Heaven  was  very  visible.  For  the  very  same  day  and  hour 
that  Aristion  was  brought  out,  the  sky,  which  before  was 
perfectly  serene,  grew  black  with  clouds,  and  such  a  quan- 
tity of  rain  fell,  as  C|uite  overflowed  the  citadel.  Soon  af- 
ter this,  Sylla  made  himselfmasterof  the  Piraeus  ;  the  most 
of  which  he  laid  in  ashes,  and  among  the  rest,  that  admira- 
ble work,  the  arsenal  built  by  Philo. 

During  these  transactions,  Taxiles,  Mithridates's  gene- 
ral, came  down  from  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  v/ith  a  hun- 
dred thousand  foot,  ten  thousand  horse,  and  fourscore  and 
ten  chariots  armed  with  scythes,  and  sent  to  desire  Arche- 
laiis  to  meet  him.  Archelaus  had  then  his  station  at  Mu- 
nychia,  and  neither  chose  to  quit  the  sea,  nor  yet  fight  the 
Ivomans,  but  was  persuaded  his  point  was  to  protract  the 
war,  and  cut  off  the  enemy's  convoys.  Sylla  saw  better 
than  he  the  distress  he  might  be  in  for  provisions,  and 
therefore  moved  from  that  barren  country,  which  was 
scarce  sufficient  to  m.aintain  his  troops  in  time  of  peace,  and 
led  them  into  Bosotia.  Most  people  thought  this  an  error 
in  his  counsels,  to  quit  the  rocks  of  Attica,  where  horse 
could  hardly  act,  and  to  expose  himself  on  the  large  and 
open  plains  of  Breotia,  when  he  knew  the  chief  strength 
of  the  barbarians  consisted  in  cavalry  and  chariots.  But 
to  avoid  hunger  and  famine,  he  was  forced,  as  we  have  ob- 
served, to  hazard  a  battle.  Besides, .  he  was  in  pain  for 
Hortensiiis,  a  man  of  a  great  and  enterprising  spirit,  who 
was  bringing  him  a  considerable  reinforcement  from  Thes- 
saly,  and  was  watched  by  the  barbarians  in  the  straits. 
These  v/ere  the  reasons  which  induced  Sylla  to  march  in- 
to Boeotia.  As  for  Hortensius,  Caphis,  a  countryman  of 
ours, led  him  another  way, and  disappointed  the  barbarians. 
He  conducted  him  by  IMount  Parnassus  to  Tithora,  which 
is  now  a  large  city,  but  was  then  only  a  fort  situated  on  the 
brow  of  a  steep  precipice,  where  the  Phocians  of  old  took 

*  The  deluge  of  Og)-g;es  happened  in  Attica  near  seventeen  hun- 
dred years  before. 
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refuge  when  Xerxes  invaded  their  country.  Hortensius, 
having  pitched  his  tents  there,  in  the  day-time  kept  off 
the  enemy,  and  in  the  night  made  his  way  dowTi  the  brok- 
en rocks  to  Patronis,  where  Sylla  met  him  with  all  his 
forces. 

Thus  united,  they  took  possession  of  a  fertile  hill,  in  the 
middle  of  the  plains  of  Elateia,  well  sheltered  with  trees," 
and  watered  at  the  bottom.  It  is  called  Philoboeotus,  and 
is  much  commended  by  Sylla  for  the  fruitfulness  of  its 
soil  and  its  agreeable  situation.  When  they  were  en- 
camped, they  appeared  to  the  enemy  no  more  than  a  hand- 
ful. They  had  not  indeed  above  fifteen  hundred  horse,  and 
not  quite  fifteen  thousand  foot.  The  other  generalsin  a  man- 
ner forced  Archelaus  upon  action  ;  and  when  they  Cfime  to 
put  their  forces  in  order  of  battle,  they  filled  the  whole 
plain  with  horses,  chariots,  bucklers,  and  targets.  The 
clamour  and  hideous  roar  of  so  many  nations,  ranked  thick 
together,  seemed  to  rend  the  sky  ;  and  the  pomp  and 
splendour  of  their  appearance  was  not  without  its  use  in 
exciting  terror.  For  the  lustre  of  their  arms,  which  were 
richly  adorned  with  gold  and  silver,  and  the  colours  of  their 
Median  and  Scythian  vests,  intermixed  v,  ith  brass  and  po- 
lished steel,  when  the  troops  were  in  motion,  kindled  the 
air  with  an  awful  flame  like  that  of  lightning. 

The  Romans,  in  great  consternation,  shut  themselves 
up  within  their  trenches.  Sylla  could  not  with  all  his  argu- 
ments remove  their  fears;  and,  as  he  did  not  choose  to 
force  them  into  the  field  in  this  dispirited  condition,  he  sat 
still,  and  bore,  though  with  great  reluctance,  the  vain 
boasts  and  insults  of  the  barbarians.  This  was  of  more 
service  to  him  than  any  other  measure  he  could  have  a- 
dopted.  The  enemy,  v^'ho  held  him  in  great  contempt, 
and  were  not  before  very  obedient  to  their  own  generals, 
by  reason  of  their  number,  now  forgot  all  discipline;  and 

but  few  of  them  remained  within  their  intrenchrnents 

Invited  by  rapine  and  plunder,  the  greatest  part  had  dis- 
persed themselves,  and  were  got  several  days  journey  from 
the  camp.  In  these  excursions,  it  is  said,  they  ruined  the 
city  of  Panopea,  sacked  Ltbadia,  and  pillaged  a  temple 
where  oracles  were  delivered,  without  orders  fronr  any 
©ne  of  their  generals. 

Sylla,  full  of  sorrow  and  indignation  to  have  these  cities 
destroyed  before  his  eyes,  was  willing  to  try  what  effect 
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Icibour  Mould  have  upon  his  soldiers.  He  compelled  them 
to  dig  trenches,  to  draw  the  Cephisus  from  its  channel,  and 
made  them  work  at  it  without  intermission  ;  standing  in- 
spector himself,  and  severely  punishing  all  whom  he  found 
remiss.  His  view  in  this  was  to  tire  them  with  labour,  that 
they  might  give  the  prefereiice  to  danger  ;  and  it  answered 
tile  end  he  proposed.  On  the  third  day  of  their  drudgeiy, 
as  Syila  passed  by,  they  called  out  to  him  to  lead  them 
against  the  enemy.  Syila  said,  ^'Itis  not  any  inclination 
to  fight,  but  an  unwillingness  to  v. ork,  that  puts  you 
upon  this  request.  If  you  really  want  to  come  to  an  en- 
gagement, go,  sword  in  hand,  and  seize  that  post  im- 
mediately." At  the  same  time  he  pointed  to  the  place, 
where  had  formerly  stood  the  citadel  of  the  Faropotamians 
but  all  the  buildings  were  now  demolished,  and  there  was 
nothing  left  but  a  craggy  and  steep  mountain,  just  separat- 
ed from  mount  Edylium  by  the  river  Assus,  which  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  falls  into  the  Cephjsus.  The  river 
growing  very  rapid  by  this  confluence,  makes  the  ridge  a 
safe  place  for  an  encampment.  Sylla  seeing  those  of  the 
enemy's  troops  called  Calcaspides^  hastening  to  seize  that 
post,  wanted  to  gain  it  before  them,  and  by  availing  himself 
of  the  present  spirit  of  his  men,  he  succeeded.  Archelaus, 
upon  this  disappointment,  turned  his  arms  against  Chae- 
ronea:  The  inhabitants,  in  consequence  of  their  former 
connections  with  Sylla,  entreated  him  not  to  desert  the 
place  ;  upon  which  he  sent  along  with  them  the  military 
tribune  Gabinius  with  one  legion.  The  Chseroneans,  with 
all  their  ardour  to  reach  their  city,  did  not  arrive  sooner 
tiian  Gabinius .  Such  was  his  honour  when  engaged  in  their 
defence,  that  it  even  eclipsed  the  zeal  of  those  who  implor- 
ed his  assistance.  Juba  telis  us,  that  it  was  not  Gabiniys 
but  Ericius,*  who  was  dispatched  on  this  occasion.  In  this 
critical  situation,  however,  was  the  city  of  Chssronea.' 

The  Romans  now  received  from  Lebadia  and  the  cave  of 
Trophonius  very  agreeable  accounts  of  oracles,  that  pro- 
mised victory.  The  inhabitants  of  that  country  tell  us  many 
stories  about  them  ;  but  what  Sylla  himself  writes,  in  the 
tenth  book  of  his  commentaries,  is  this  :  Quintus  Titius,  a 
man  of  some  note  among  the  Romans  employed  in  Greece, 

*  It  is  probable  it  should  be  read  Hirtius  ;  for  so  some  manuscripts 
have  It,  wliere  the  same  pevson  is  mentioned  again  afcerwards. 
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came  to  him  one  day  after  he  had  gained  the  battle  of 
Chxronea,  and  told  him,  that  Trophonius  foretold  ano- 
ther battle  to  be  fought  shortly  in  the  same  place,  in  which 
he  should  likewise  prove  victorious.  After  him  came  a 
private  soldier  of  his  own,  with  a  promise  from  heaven  of 
the  glorious  success  that  would  attend  his  affairs  in  Italy. 
Both  agreed  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these  prophecies 
were  communicated  :  they  said  the  deity  that  appeared  to 
them,  both  in  beauty  and  majesty  resembled  the  Olym- 
pian Jupiter. 

When  Sylla  had  passed  the  Assus,  he  encamped  under 
Mount  Edylium,  over  against  Archelaus,  who  had  strongly 
intrenched  himself  between  Acontium  and  Edylium,  near 
a  place  called  Assia.  That  spot  of  ground  bears  the  name 
of  Archelaus  to  this  day.  Sylla  passed  one  day  without  at- 
tempting any  thing.  The  day  following,  he  left  Muviena 
with  a  legion  and  two  cohorts,  to  harrass  the  enemy,  who 
were  already  in  some  disorder,  while  he  himself  went  and 
sacrificed  on  the  banks  ol  the  Cephisus.  After  the  ceremo- 
ny was  over  he  proceeded  to  Chaironea,  to  join  the  forces 
there,  and  to  take  a  view  of  Thurium,  a  post  which  the 
enemy  had  gained  before  him.  This  is  a  craggy  eminence, 
running  up  gradually  to  a  point,  which  we  express  in  our 
language  by  the  term  Orihopagua.  At  the  foot  of  it  runs 
the  river  Morius,*  and  by  it  stands  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Thurius.  Apollo  is  so  called  from  Thuro  the  mother  of 
Chccron,  who,  as  history  informs  us,  was  tlie  founder  of 
Chjeronea.  Others  say,  that  the  heifer  which  the  Pythian 
Apollo  appointed  Cadmus  for  his  guide,  first  presented 
herself  there,  and  that  the  place  was  thence  named  Thu- 
rium ;  for  the  Phcenicians  zA\  a  heifer  Thor. 

As  Sylla  approached  Chxronea,  the  tribune  who  had 
the  city  in  charge,  led  out  his  troops  to  meet  him,  having 
himself  a  crown  of  laurel  in  his  hands.  Just  as  Sylla  re- 
ceived them,  and  began  to  animate  them  to  the  intend- 
ed enterprise,  Homoloicus  and  Anaxidamus,  two  Ch:e- 
roneans  addressed  him,  with  a  promise  to  cut  off  the  corps 
that  occupied  Thurium,  if  he  would  give  them  a  small 
party  to  support  them  in  the  attempt :  For  there  was  a 
path  which  the  barbarians  were  not  apprised  of,  leading 

*  This  river  is  afterwards  called  Molus  ;  but  whicii  is  the  right 
reading  is  unceriain. 
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from  a  place  called  Petrochus,  by  the  temple  of  the  ?vluses, 
to  a  part  of  the  mountain  that  overlooked  them  ;  from, 
whence  it  was  easy  either  to  destroy  them  with  stones,  or 
drive  them  down  into  the  plain.  Sylla  finding-  the  cha- 
racter of  these  men  for  courage  and  fidelity  supported  by 

Gabinius,  ordered  them  to  put  the  thing  in  execution 

Meantime  he  drew  up  his  forces  and  placed  the  cavalry 
in  the  wings  ;  taking  the  right  himself,  and  giving  the  left 
to  Mursena.  Callus*  and  Hortensius,  his  lieutenants, 
commanded  a  body  of  reserve  in  the  rear,  and  kept  watch 
upon  the  heights,  to  prevent  their  being  surrounded.  For 
it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  enemy  were  preparing  with 
their  wings,  which  consisted  of  an  infinite  number  of 
horse,  and  all  their  light-armed  foot,  troops  that  could 
move  with  great  agi  ity,  and  wind  away  at  pleasure,  to 
take  a  circuit,  and  quite  inclose  the  Roman  army. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  two  Chsroneans,  supported,  ac- 
cording to  Sylla's  order,  by  a  party  commanded  by  Ericius, 
stole  unobserved  up  Thurium,  and  gained  the  summit.  As 
soon  as  they  made  their  appearance,  the  barbarians  were 
struck  with  consternation,  and  sought  refuge  in  flight ;  but 
in  the  confusion  many  of  them  perished  by  means  of  each 
other  :  For,  unable  to  find  any  firm  footing,  as  they  moved 
down  the  steep  mountaii>sthey  fell  upon  the  spears  of  those 
that  were  next  before  them,  or  else  pushed  them  down  the 
precipice.  All  this  while  the  enemy  were  pressing  upon 
them  from  above, and  galling  them  behind  ;  insomuch  that 
three  thousand  men  were  killed  upon  Thurium.  As  to 
those  who  got  down,  some  fell  into  the  hands  of  ?Ylur?ena, 
who  met  them  in  good  order,  and  easily  cut  them,  in  pieces  ; 
others  who  fled  to  the  main  body,  under  Archelaus,  where- 
ever  they  fell  in  with  it,  filled  it  with  terror  and  dismay; 
and  this  was  the  thing  that  gave  the  officers  niost  trou- 
ble, and  principally  occasioned  the  defeat.  Sylla,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  their  disorder,  moved  with  such  vigour  and  ex- 
pedition to  the  charge,  that  he  prevented  the  efi'ect  of  the 
armed  chariots.  For  the  chief  strength  of  those  chariots 
consists  in  the  course  they  run,  and  in  the  impetuosity  con- 
sequent upon  it;  and  if  they  have  but  a  sliort  compass 
they  are  as  insignificant  as  arrows  sent  from  a  bow  not  well 

*  Guarin,  after  Appian's  Mithr'uL  reads  Galba.  And  so  it  is  in 
several  manuscripts.  Dacier  proposes  to  read  Bclbiis,  \i  hich  name 
occurs  afterwards. 
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drawn.  This  was  the  case  at  present  with  respect  to  the 
barbarians.  Their  chariots  moved  at  first  so  slow,  and 
their  attacks  were  so  hfeless,  that  the  Romans  clapped 
their  hands,  and  received  them  with  the  utmost  ridicule. 
They  even  called  for  fresh  ones,  as  they  used  to  do  in  the 
•Hippodrome  at  Rome. 

Upon  this,  the  infantry  engag;ed.  The  barbarians,  for 
their  part,  tried  what  the  long  pikes  would  do  ;  and,  by 
locking  their  shields  together,  endeavoured  to  keep  them- 
selves in  good  order.  As  for  the  Romans,  after  their  spears 
had  had  all  the  effect  that  could  be  expected  from  them, 
they  drew  their  swords  and  met  the  scimitars  of  the  enemy 
with  a  strength  which  a  just  indignation  inspires.  For  Mi- 
thridates's  generals  had  brought  over  fifteen  thousand  slaves 
upon  a  proclamation  of  liberty,  and  placed  them  among 
the  heavy-armed  infantry ;  on  which  occasion,  acertain  cen- 
turion is  said  thus  to  have  expressed  himself: "  Surely 

these  are  the  Saturnalia  ;  for  we  never  saw  slaves  have 
any  share  of  liberty  at  another  lime."  However,  as  their 
ranks  were  so  close,  and  their  file  so  deep,  that  they 
could  not  easily  be  broken  ;  and  as  they  exerted  a  spirit 
which  could  not  be  expected  from  them,  they  were  not 
repulsed  and  put  in  disorder  till  the  archers  and  slingers 
of  the  second  line  discharged  all  their  fury  upon  them. 

Archelaus  was  now  extending  his  right  wing,  in  order 
to  surround  the  Romans,  and  Kortensius,  with  the  cohorts 
under  his  command,  pushed  down  to  take  him  in  flank. 
But  Archelaus,  by  a  sudden  manoeuvre,  turned  against  him 
with  tw^o  thousand  horse  whom  he  had  at  hand,  and  by 
little  and  little  drove  him  towards  the  mountains  ;  so  that 
being  separated  from  the  main  body,  he  was  in  danger  of 
being  quite  hemmed  in  by  the  enemy.  Sylla,  informed  of 
this,  pushed  up  with  his  right  wing,  which  had  not  yet 
engaged,  to  the  assistance  of  Hortensins.  On  the  other 
hand,  Archelaus,  conjecturing,  from  the  dust  that  flew, 
about,  the  real  state  of  the  case,  left  Hortensius,  and 
hastened  back  to  the  right  of  the  Roman  army,  from 
whence  Sylla  had  advanced,  in  hopes  of  finding  it  without 
a  commander. 

At  the  same  time  Taxiles  led  on  the  Chakaspides  against 
Muraena,  so  that  shouts  were  s -t  up  on  both  sides,  which 
were  re-echoed  by  the  neighbouring  mountains.  Sylla  now 
stopped  to  consider  which  way  he  should  direct  his  course. 
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At  length  concluding  to  return  to  his  own  post,  lie  sent 
Hortensius  with  four  cohorts  to  the  assistance  of  Murrcna, 
and  himself  with  the  fifth  made  up  to  his  right  wing  with 
the  utmost  expedition.  He  found  that  without  him  it 
kept  a  good  countenance  against  the  troops  of  Archelaus  ; 
but  as  soon  as  he  appeared,  his  men  made  such  prodi- 
gious efforts,  that  they  routed  the  enemy  entirely,  and 
pursued  them  to  the  river  and  mount  Acontium. 

Amidst  this  success,  Sylla  was  not  unmindful  of  Mur^e- 
na's  danger,  but  hastened  with  a  reinforcement  to  that 
quarter.  He  found  him  however,  victorious,  and  therefore 
?iad  nothing  to  do  but  to  join  in  the  pursuit.  Great  num- 
bers of  the  barbarians  fell  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  still 
greater  as  they  were  endeavouring  to  gain  their  intrench- 
ments  ;  so  that  out  of  so  many  myriads  only  ten  thousand 
men  reached  Chalcis.  Sylla  says,  he  missed  only  fourteen 
of  his  men,  and  two  of  these  came  up  in  the  evening.  For 
this  reason  he  inscribed  his  trophies  ioMars^to  FiciGri/,a?id 
Venus,  to  show  that  he  was  no  less  indebted  to  good  for- 
tune, than  to  capacity  and  valour,  for  the  advantages  he  had 
gained.  The  trophy  I  am  speaking  of  was  erected  for  the 
victory  won  on  the  plain,  where  the  troops  of  Archelaus 
began  to  give  way,  and  to  fly  to  the  river  Molus.  The 
other  trophy  upon  the  top  of  Thurium,  in  memory  of  their 
getting  above  the  barbarians,  was  inscribed  in  Greek 
characters  to  the  valour  of  Homoloicus  and  Anaxidamas. 

He  exhibited  games  on  this  occasion  at  Thebes,  in  a 
theatre  erected  for  that  purpose  near  the  fountain  of  Oedi- 
pus.* But  the  judges  were  taken  from  other  cities  of 
Greece,  by  reason  of  the  implacable  hatred  he  bore  the 
Thebans.  He  deprived  them  of  half  their  territories, 
which  he  consecrated  to  the  Pythian  Apollo  and  the 
Olympian  Jupiter;  leaving  orders  that  out  of  their  reve- 
nues the  money  should  be  repaid  which  he  had  taken  from 
their  temples. 

After  this,  he  received  news  that  Flaccus,  who  was  of 
the  opposite  faction,  was  elected  consul,  and  that  he  was 
bringing  a  great  army  oMer  the  Ionian,  in  pretence  against 
Mithridates,  but  in  reality  against  hmi.     He  therefore 

*  Pausanias  tells  us  this  fountain  was  so  called,  because  Oedipus 
there  washed  ofi'the  blood  he  was  stained  with  in  the  murder  of  hi» 
father. 
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marched  into  Thessaly  to  meet  him.  However,  Avhen  he 
was  arrived  at  Melitea,  intellig-ence  was  brought  him  from 
several  quarters,  that  the  countries  behind  him  were  had 
waste  by  another  army  of  the  king's  superior  to  the  former. 
Dorylaus  was  arrived  at  Chalcis  with  a  large  fleet,  which 
brought  over  eighty  thousand  men,  of  the  best  equipped 
and  best  disciplined  troops  of  Mithridates.  With  these  he 
entered  Bcsotia,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  country, in 
hopes  of  drawing  Syllato  a  battle.  Archelaus  remonstrated 
against  that  measure,  but  Dorylaus  was  so  far  from  regard- 
ing him,  that  he  scrupled  not  to  assert,  that  so  many  my- 
riads of  men  could  not  have  been  lost  without  treachery. 
But  Sylla  soon  turned  back,  and  showed  Dorylaus  how 
prudent  the  advice  was  which  he  had  rejected,  and  what 
a  proper  sense  its  author  h«id  of  the  Roman  valour.  Indeed, 
Dorylaus  himself,  after  some  slight  skirmishes  with  Sylla 
at  Tilphosium,  was  the  first  to  agree  that  action  was  not 
the  thing  to  be  pursued  any  longer,  but  that  the  war  was 
to  be  spun  out,  and  decided  at  last  by  dint  of  money. 

However,  the  plain  of  Orchomenus,  where  they  -were 
encamped,  being  most  advantageous  for  those  whose  chief 
strength  consisted  in  cavalry,  gave  fresh  spirits  to  Arche- 
laus. For  of  all  the  plains  of  Boeotia  the  largest  and  most 
beautiful  is  this,  \vhich,  without  either  tree  or  bush,  ex- 
extends  itself  from  the  gates  of  Orchomenus  to  the  fens  in 
M'hich  the  liver  Melas  loses  itself.  That  river  rises  under 
the  walls  of  the  city  just  mentioned,  and  is  the  only  Gre- 
cian river  which  is  navigable  from  its  source  About  the 
summer  solstice  it  overflows  like  the  Nile,  and  produces 
plants  of  the  same  nature  ;  only  they  are  meagre  and  bear 
but  little  fruit.  Its  course  is  short,  great  part  of  it  soon 
stopping  in  those  dark  and  muddy  fens.  The  rest  falls  in- 
to the  river  Cephisus,  about  the  place  where  the  water  is 
bordered  with  such  excellent  canes  for  flutes. 

The  two  armies  being  encamped  opposite  each  other, 
Archelaus  attempted  not  any  thing.  But  Sylla  began  to 
cut  trenches  in  several  parts  of  the  field,  that  he  might,  if 
possible,  drive  the  enemy  from  the  firm  ground,  which 
was  so  suitable  for  cavalry,  and  force  them  upon  the  mo- 
rasses. The  barbarians  could  not  bear  this,  but  upon  the 
first  signal  from  their  generals,  rode  up  at  full  speed,  and 
handled  the  labourers  so  rudely,  that  they  all  dispersed. 
The  corps  too,  designed  to  support  them,  was  put  to  flight. 
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Sylhi  that  moment  leaped  from  his  horse,  sci/ed  one  of 
the  ensigns,  and  pushed  through  the  middle  of  ihe  fugi- 
tives tov/ards  the  enemy,  cryin--^-  out,  "'  Here  Romans,  h 
the  bed  of  honour  I  am  to  die  in.  Do  you,  when  ycu  are 
asked  where  you  betrayed  your  general,  remember  to 
say  it  was  at  Orchomenus."  These  words  stopped  them 
in  their  flight :  besides,  two  cohorts  came  fvom  the  right 
wing  to.  his  assistance,  and  at  the  head  of  this  united 
corpse  he  repulsed  the  enemy. 

Sylla  then  drew  back  a  little  to  give  his  troops  some 
refreshment;  after  which  he  brougiit  them  to  work  again, 
intending  to  draw  aline  of  circumvallution  round  the  bar- 
barians. Hereupon  they  returned  in  better  order  than 
before.  Diogenes,  son-in-law  to  Archelaus,  fell  gloriously 
as  he  was  performing  wonders  on  the  right.  Their  aich- 
ers  were  charged  so  close  by  the  Romans,  that  they  had 
not  room  to  manage  their  bovvs,  and  therefore,  took  a 
q.•^l^dty  of  arrows  in  their  hands,  which  they  used  instead 
of  swords,  and  with  them  killed  several  of  their  adversaries. 
At  last,  however,  they  were  broken  and  shut  up  in  their 
camp,  wdiere  they  passed  the  night  in  great  misery  on  ac- 
count of  their  de^.d  and  wounded.  Next  morning  Sylla 
Gvev/ out  his  men  tocontinsie.  thfjti'er.r.h  ;  t«nd  as  numbers 
of  the  barbirians  came  out  to  engage  him,  he  attacked 
and  routed  them  so  eifectualiy,  that,  in  the  terror  they 
were  in,  none  stood  to  guard  tlie  camp,  and  he  entered  it 

with  them The  fens  were  then  filled  with  the  blcod  of 

the  slain,  and  the  lake  with  dead  bodies  ;  insomuch  that 
even  now  many  of  the  weapons  of  the  barbarians,  bows, 
helmets,  fragments  of  iron  breastplates,  and  swords  are 
found  buried  in  the  mud,  though  it  is  almost  two  hundred 
years  since  that  battle.  Such  is  tlie  account  we  have  of 
the  actions  atChasronea  and  Orchomenus. 

Meanwhile  Cinna  and  Carbo  behaved  with  so  much  ri- 
gour and  injustice  at  Rome  to  persons  of  the  greatest  dis- 
tinction, that  many>  to  avoid  their  tyranny,  retired  to 
Sylla's  camp,  as  to  a  safe  harbour;  £0  that  in  a  little  time 
he  had  a  kind  of  senate  about  him.  Metella,  \uth  much 
diiTiCulty,  stole  from  Ilom.e  with  his  children,  and  came  to 
tell  him,  that  his  enemies  had  burnt  his  house  and  all  his 
villas,  and  to  entreat  him  to  return  home  where  his  help 
w^as  so  much  wanted.  He  was  much  perplexed  in  his  de- 
liberations^ neither  choosing  to  neglect  his  afflicted  coun- 
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try,  nor  knowing  how  to  go  and  leave  such  an  important  ob- 
ject as  the  iMithridatic  v/ar  in  so  unfinished  a  state,  when 
he  was  addressed  by  a  merchant  of  Delium,  called  Arche- 
laus,  on  the  part  of  the  general  of  that  name,  who  wanted 
to  sound  him  about  an  accomodation,  and  to  treat  private* 
ly  of  the  conditions  of  it. 

Sylla  was  so  charmed  with  the  thing,  that  he  hastened 
to  a  personal  conference  with  the  general.  Their  interview 
was  on  the  sea-coast  near  Delium,  where  stands  a  celebra- 
ted temple  of  Apollo.  Upon  their  meeting,  Archelaus  pro- 
posed that  Syila  should  quit  the  Asiatic  and  Pontic  expe- 
dition, and  turn  his  whole  attention  to  the  civil  war,  en- 
gaging on  the  kings  behalf  to  supply  him  with  money, 
vessels,  and  troops.  Sylla  proposed  in  answer,  that  Arche- 
laus should  quit  the  interest  of  Mithridates,  be  appointed 
king  in  his  place,  assume  the  titJe  of  an  ally  to  the  Roman, 
and  put  the  king's  shipping  in  his  hands.  When  Archelaus 
expressed  his  detestation  of  this  treachery,  Sylla  thus  pro- 
ceeded :  "  Is  it  possible,  then,  tha.t  you  Archelaus,  a  Cap- 
padocian,  the  slave,  or,  if  you  please,  the  friend  of  a 
barbarous  king,  should  be  shocked  at  a  proposal,  which, 
however  in  some  respects  exceptionable,  must  be  attend^ 
ed  with  the  most  advantageous  consequences  ?  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  to  mc,  the  Roman  general,  to  Sylla,  you  should 
take  upon  you  to  talk  of  treachery  ?..'... .As  if  you  were 
not  that  same  Archekvus,  who  at  Chssronea  fled  with  a 
handful  of  men,  the  poor  remains  of  an  hundred  and 
tv/enty  thousand,  who  hid  himself  two  days  in  the  marshes 
of  Orchomenus,   and  left  the  roads  of  Boeotia   blocked 

up  with  heaps  of  dead  bodies." Upon    this  Archelaus 

had  recourse  to  entreaty,  and  begged  at  last  a  peace  for 
IMilhridates.  This  was  allov/ed  upon  certain  conditions.,,. 
Mithridates  was  to  give  up  Asia  and  Paphlagonia,  cede 
Bithynia  to  Nicomedes,  and  Cappadocia  to  Aricbarzanes. 
lie  was  to  allow  the  Romans  two  thousand  talents  to  de- 
frav  the  expence  of  the  war,  besides  seventy  armed  gal- 
ley's fully  equipped.  Sylla,  on  the  other  hand,  was  to  se- 
cure iMithridates  in  the  rest  of  his  dominions,  and  pro- 
cure him  the  title  of  friend  and  ally  to  the  Romans. 

These  conditions  being  accepted  and  negotiated,  Sylla 
returned  through  Thessaly  and  Macedonia  towards  the 
Hellespont.  Archelaus  who  accompanied  him,  was  treated 
with  the  greatest  respect,  ^nd  when  he  happened  to  fall  sick 
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at  Lanssa,  Sylla  halted  there  for  some  time,  and  showed 
him  all  the  attention  he  could  have  paid  to  his  ov/n  gene- 
ral officers,  or  even  to  his  colleague  himself.  Thib  circum- 
stance rendered  the  battle  ofChxronea  a  little  suspected, 
as  if  it  had  been  gained  by  unfair  means  ;  and  what  added 
to  the  suspicion  was,  the  restoring  of  all  the  prisoners  of 
Alithridates  except  Aristion,  the  avowed  enemy  of  Arche- 
laus,  who  was  taken  off  by  poison.  But  what  confirmed 
the  whole,  was  the  cession  often  thousand  acres  in  Eu- 
bcea  to  the  Cappadocian,  and  the  title  that  was  given  him 
of  friend  and  ally  to  the  Romans.  Sylla,  however,  in  his- 
Commentaries,  obviates  all  these  censures. 

During  his  stay  at  Larissa,  he  received  an  embassy  from 
Mithridates,  entreating  him  not  to  insist  upon  his  giving 
up  Paphlagonia,  and  representing  that  the  demand  of 
shipping  was  inadmissible.  Sylla  heard  these  remonstran- 
ces with  indignation "What,"  said  he,  "does  ]Mithn- 

dates  pretend  to  keep  Paphlagonia,  and  refuse  to  send 
the  vessels  I  demanded  ?  Mithridates,  whom  I  should 
have  expected  to  entreat  me  on  his  knees  that  I  would 

spare  that  right  hand  which  had  slain  so  many  Romans 

But  I  am  satisfied  that,  when  I  return  to  Asia,  he  will 
change  his  style.  While  he  resides  at  Pergamus,  he 
can  direct  at  ease  the  war  he  has  not  seen."  The  am- 
bassadors were  struck  dumb  v/ith  this  indignant  answer, 
while  Archelaus  endeavoured  to  sooth  and  appe?.se  the 
anger  of  Sylla,  by  every  mitigating  expression,  and  bath- 
ing his  hand  with  his  tears.  At  length  he  prevailed  on  the 
Roman  general  to  send  him  to  Mithridates,  assuring  him 
that  he  would  obtam  his  consent  to  all  the  articles,  or  pe- 
rish in  the  attempt. 

Sylla  upon  this  assurance  dismissed  him,  and  invaded 
Medica,  where  he  committed  great  depredations,  and  then- 
returned  to  ?>Iax:edonia.  He  received  Archelaus  at  Phi- 
lippi,  who  informed  him  that  he  had  succeeded  perfectly- 
well  in  his  negotiation,  but  that  ^Mithridates  was  extreme- 
ly desirous  of  an  interviev/.  His  reason  for  it  was  this  -. 
Fimbria,  who  had  slain  the  consul  Flaccus,  one  of  the: 
heads  of  the  opposite  faction,  and  defeated  the  king's  ge- 
nerals, was  now  marching  against  Mithridates  himselL 
Mithridates  alarmed  at  this,  wanted  to  form. a.  ftieadship; 
with  Sylla.. 
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Their  interview  was  at  Dardanus  in  the  country  of 
Troas.  Mithridates  came  with  two  hundred  galleys,  an 
army  of  twenty  thousand  foot,  six  thousand  horse,  and  a 
great  number  of  armed  chariots.  Sylla  had  no  more  than 
four  cohorts  and  two  hundred  horse.  Mithridates  came 
forward,  and  offered  him  his  hand,  but  Sylla  first  asked 
hiin,  "  Whether  he  would  stand  to  the  conditions  that 
Archelaushad  settled  with  him  ?"  The  king-  hesitated  up- 
on it,  and  Sylla  then  said,  "  It  is  for  petitioners  to  speak  first, 
and  for  conquerors  to  hear  in  silence."  Mithridates  then 
began  a  long  harangue,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  apo- 
logise for  himself,  by  throwing  the  blame  partly  upon  the 
gods  and  partly  upon  the  Romans.  At  length  Sylla  in- 
terrupted him "  I  have  often,"  said  he,  "  heard  that 

Mithridates  was  a  good  orator,  but  now  I  know  it  by  ex- 
perience, since  he  has  been  able  to  give  a  colour  to  such 
unjust  and  abominable  deeds."  Then  he  set  forth  in  bitter 
terms,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  could  not  be  replied  to, 
the  king's  shameful  conduct,  and  in  conclusion  asked  him 
again,  "  Whether  he  would  abide  by  the  conditions  settled 
with  Archelaus  r"  Upon  his  answering  in  the  affirmative, 
Sylla  took  him  in  his  arms  and  saluted  him.  Then  he 
presented  to  him  the  tvro  kings,  Arioharzanes  and  Nico- 
mades,  and  reconciled  them  to  each  other. 

Mithridates,  having  delivered  up  to  him  seventy  of  his 
ships  and  five  hundred  archers,  sailed  back  to  Pontus. 
Sylla  perceived  that  his  troops  were  much  offended  at  the 
peace  :  they  thought  it  an  unsutferable  thing,  that  a  prince 
v/iio,  of  ail  the  kings  in  the  universe,  was  the  bitterest  ene- 
my to  Rome  ;  who  had  caused  an  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand Romans  to  be  murdered  in  Asia  in  one  day,  should 
go  off  with  the  wealth  and  spoils  of  Asia,  which  he  had 
been  plundering  and  oppressing  full  four  years.  But  he 
excused  himself  to  them  by  observing,  that  they  should 
never  have  been  able  to  carry  on  the  war  against  both  Fim- 
bria and  Mithridates,  if  they  had  joined  their  forces. 

From  thence  he  marched  against  Fimbria,  who  was  en- 
camped at  Thyatira  ;  and  having  marked  out  a  C2.mp  very 
near  him,  he  began  upon  the  intrenchment.  The  soldiers 
of  Fimbrfa  came  out  in  their  vests,  and  saluted  those  of 
Sylla,  and  readily  assisted  them  in  their  work.  Fimbria 
seeing  this  desertion,  and  withal  dreading  Sylla  as  an  im- 
placable enemy,  dispatched  himself  upon  the  spot. 
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Sylla  laid  a  fine  upon  Asia  of  twenty  thoiTsand  talents ; 
and  besides  this,  the  houses  of  private  persons  were  ruined 
by  the  insolence  and  disorder  of  the  soldiers  he  quartered  up- 
on them  :  for  he  commanded  every  householder  to  give  the 
soldier  who  lodged  with  him  sixteen  drachmas  a-day,  and 
to  provide  a  supper  for  him  and  as  many  friends  as  he  chose 
to  invite.  A  centurion  was  to  have  fifty  drachmas  a-day, 
and  one  dress  to  wear  within  doors,  and  another  in  public. 

These  thin;:5s  settled,  he  set  sail  from  Ephesus  with  his 
whole  fleet,  and  reached  the  harbour  of  Piraeus  the  third 
day.  At  Athens  he  got  himself  initiated  in  the  mysteries 
of  Ceres,  and  from  that  city  he  took  with  him  the  library 
of  Apellicon  and  Teian,  in  which  were  most  of  the  vvorks 
of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  books  at  that  time  not  suf- 
ficiently known  to  the  world.  When  they  were  brought 
to  Rome,  it  is  said  that  Tyranio  the  grammarian  prepar- 
ed many  of  them  for  publication,*  and  that  Andronicus 
the  Rhodian,  getting  the  manuscripts  by  his  means,  did 
actually  publish  them,  together  v/ith  those  indexes  that 
are  now"  in  every  body's  hands.  The  old  Peripatetics  ap- 
pear indeed  to  have  been  men  of  curiosity  and  erudition ; 
but  they  had  neither  met  with  many  of  Aristotle's  and 
Theophrastus 's  books,  nor  were  those  they  did  meet  with 
correct  copies  ;  because  the  inheritance  of  Neleus  the 
Scepsian,  to  whom  Theophrastus  left  his  works,  fell  into 
mean  and  obscure  hands. 

During  Sylla's  stay  at  Athens,  he  felt  a  painful  numb- 
ness in  his  feet,  which  Strabo  calls  the  lis/iing  of  the  gout. 
This  obliged  him  to  sail  to  -lEdepsus,  for  the  'benefit  of 
the  vrarm  baths,  where  he  lounged  away  the  day  with  mi- 
mics and  buffoons  and  all  the  train  of  Bacchus.  One  day 
as  he  was  walking  by  the  sea-side,  some  fishermen  pre- 
sented him  with  a  curious  dish  of  fish.  Delighted  with  the 
present,  he  asked  the  people  of  what  country  they  were, 
and  when  he  heaixl  they  were  Allans,  '•  \Vhat,"  said  he, 
"  are  any  of  the  Allans  alive  r"  for  in  pursuance  of  his  vic- 
tory at  Orchomenus,  he  had  raised  three  cities  of  Eoeotia, 
Anthedoh,  Larymna,  and  Alzeis.  The  poor  men  were 
struck  dumb  with  fear,  but  he  told  them  witli  a  smile, 

*  The  Latin  interpreter  renders  ivcycivcco-xa-^xi  intervirtisse,  and 
Dacier  dttournar  both  which  signify  converted  to  his  o=v:n  use.  But 
they  are  certainly  wrong.  ATrofrx.ivxa'XT'^a.i  has  that  sense.  Besides 
Cicero  and  Strabo  give  Tyraimio  a  chai-acter  that  sets  hiin  above 
any  meanness. 
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"  They  might  go  away  quite  happy,  for  they  had  brought 
very  respectable  mediators  with  them."  The  Alzeans  tell 
us,  that  from  that  time  they  took  courage,  and  re-esta- 
blished themselves  in  their  old  habitations. 

Sylla,  now  recovered,  passed  through  Thessaly  and  Ma- 
cedonia to  the  sea,  intending  to  cross  over  from  Dyrrachi- 
um  to  Brundusium,  with  a  fleet  of  twelve  hundred  sail. 
In  that  neighbourhood  stands  Appollonia,  near  which  is  a 
remarkable  spot  of  ground  called  Nympharum.*  The  lawns 
and  meadows  are  of  incomparable  verdure,  though  inter- 
spersed with  springs  from  which  continually  issues  fire. 
In  this  place  we  are  told,  a  satyr  was  taken  asleep,  exact- 
ly such  as  statuaries  and  painters  represent  to  us.  He 
was  brought  to  Sylla,  and  interrogated  in  many  languages 
who  he  was  ;  but  he  uttered  nothing  intelligible  ;  his  ac- 
cent being  harsh  ahd  inarticulate,  something  between  the 
neighing  of  a  horse  and  the  bleating  of  a  goat.  Sylla  was 
shocked  with  his  appearance,  and  ordered  him  to  be  taken 
out  of  his  presence. 

When  he  was  upon  the  point  of  embarking  v/ith  his 
troops,  he  began  to  be  afraid,  that  as  soon  as  they  readied 
Italy,  they  would  disperse  and  retire  to  their  respective 
cities.  Hereupon  they  came  to  him  of  their  own  accord, 
and  took  an  oath  that  they  should  stand  by  him  to  the  last, 
and  no  twilfully  do  any  damage  to  Italy.  And  as  they  saw 
he  would  want  large  sums  of  money,  they  went  and  collect- 
ed each  as  much  as  they  could  aiford,  and  brought  it  to  him. 
He  did  not,  however,  receive  their  contribution,  but  hav- 
ing thanked  them  for  their  attachm^ent,  and  encouraged 
them  to  hope  the  best,  he  set  sail.  He  had  to  go,  as  he  him- 
self tells  us,  against  fifteen  generals  of  the  other  party, 
who  had  under  them  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
cohorts.  But  heaven  gave  him  evident  tokens  of  success. 
He  sacrificed  immediately  upon  his  landmg  at  Tarentum, 
and  the  liver  of  the  victim  had  the  plain  impression  t  of  a 
erown  of  laurel,  with  two  sti'ings  hanging  down.     A  little 

*  In  this  })lace  the  Nymphs  had  an  oracle,  of  the  manner  of  coh- 
siUting  which,  Dion  (1.  41.)  rells  us  several  ridiculous  stories.  Stra- 
bo  speaking  of  it  in  his  seventh  book,  tells  us  the  Nymphaeum  is  a 
rock,  out  of  which  issues  fire,  and  that  beneath  it  flow  streams  of 
flaming  bitumen. 

t  The  priests  traced  the  figures  they  wanted  upon  the  Kver  on 
their  hands,  and  by  holding  it  very  close,  easily  made  the  impressioa, 
upon  it  while  it  was  warm  and  pliant. 
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before  his  passage,  there  were  seen  in  the  day-time  upon 
Mount  liephaeum*  in  Campania,  two  great  he-goats  en- 
gaged, which  used  all  the  movements  that  men  do  in 
fighting.  The  phenomenon  raised  itself  by  degrees  from 
the  earth  into  the  air,  where  it  dispersed  itself  in  the  man- 
ner of  shadowy  phantoms,  and  quite  disappeared. 

A  little  after  this,  young  Marius,  and  Norbanus  the 
consul,  vv'ith  two  very  powerful  bodies,  presumed  to  attack 
Svlla  ;  who,  without  any  regular  disposition  of  his  troops, 
or  order  of  buttle,  by  the  mere  valour  and  impetuosity  of 
his  soldiers,  after  having  slain  seven  thousand  of  the  ene- 
my, obliged  Norbanus.  to  seek  a  refuge  within  the  walls  of 
Capua.  This  success  he  mentions  as  the  cause  why  his 
soldiers  did  not  desert,  but  despised  the  enemy,  though 
greatly  superior  in  numbers.  He  tells  us,  moreover,  that 
an  enthusiastic  servant  of  Pontius,  in  the  town  of  Sihium, 
announced  him  victorious,  upon  the  communicated  autho- 
rity ofBellona,  but  informed  him  at  the  same  time,  that 
if  he  did  not  hasten,  the  Capitol  would  be  burnt. ...This 
actually  happened  on  the  day  predicted,  which  was  the 
sixth  of  July.  About  this  time  it  vvas  that  Marcus  Lucullus, 
one  of  Sylla's  officers,  who  had  no  more  than  sixteen  co- 
horts under  his  command,  fQund  himself  on  the  point  of 
en?;aging  an  enemy  who  had  fifty  :  though  he  had  the  ut- 
most confidence  in  the  valour  of  his  troops,  yet  as  many  of 
them  were  without  arms,  he  was  doubtful  t.bout  the  onset. 
While  he  was  deliberating  about  the  matter,  a  gentle  breeze 
bore  from  a  neighbouring  field  a  quantity  of  flowers  that 
fell  on  the  shields  and  helmets  of  the  soldiers  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  appeared  to  be  crowned  with  garlands. 
This  circumstance  had  such  an  enect  upon  tliem.t  that 
they  charged  the  enemy  with  double  vigour'and  courage, 
killed  eighteen  thousand,  and  became  complete  masters  of 

*  There  is  no  such  mountain  as  Hephaeum  kno\Tn.  Livy  men- 
tions the  hills  of  Tifata  near  Capua. 

t  The  Hie  that  the  ancient  Romans  as  well  as  Greeks  made  of 
enthusiasm  and  superstition;  in  war  parricularly,  vvas  so  great  and 
sc  frequent,  that  it  appears  to  take  off"  much  from  the  idea  of  their 
native  courage  and  valour.  The  slightest  circumstance,  as  in  the 
Mnprobibie  instance  referred  to,  d  a  preternatural  kind,  or  bearing 
the  leasi  shadow  of  a  icligicus  ceremony;  would  anima<:e  them  to 
those  exploits,  v.'hich,  though  a  vationai  valour  was  certainly  ca- 
pable of  f  'ftcfing  ihem,  without  such  influence  they  would  never 
have  undertaken. 
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the  field,  and  of  the  camps.  This  Marcus  Lucullns  was 
brother  to  that  LucuUus  who  afterwards  conquered  Mith- 
ridates  and  Tigranes. 

Sylla  still  saw  himself  surrounded  with  armies  and  pow- 
erful enemies,  to  whom  he  was  inferior  in  point  of  force, 
and  therefore  had  recourse  to  fraud.  He  made  Scipio,  one 
of  the  consuls,  some  proposals  for  an  accomodation,  upon 
which  many  interviews  and  conferences  ensued.  But  Sylla 
always  finding-  some  pretence  for  gaining  time,  was  cor- 
rupting Scipio's  soldiers  all  the  while  by  means  of  his  own, 
who  were  as  well  practised  as  their  general  in  every  art  of 
solicitation.  They  entered  their  adversaries  camp,  and, 
mixing  among  them,  soon  gained  them  over  some  by 
money,  some  by  fair  promises,  and  others  by  the  most 
insinuating  adulation.  At  last  Sylla  advancing  to  their  in- 
trenchments  with  twenty  cohorts,  Scipio's  men  saluted 
them  as  fellow-soldiers,  and  came  out  and  joined  them  ; 
so  that  Scipio  was  left  alone  in  his  tent,  where  he  was 
taken,  but  immediately  after  dismissed  in  safety.  These 
twenty  cohorts  were  Syila's  decoy-birds, by  \vhich  he  drew 
forty  more  into  his  net,  and  then  brought  them  altogether 
into  his  camp.  On  this  occasion  Carbo  is  reported  to 
have  said,  that  in  S^^]la  he  had  to  conten4  l?Olh  nlth  a, 
fox  and  a  lion,  but  the  fox  gave  him  the  most  trouble. 

The  year  following,  young  Marius  being  consul,  and  at 
the  head  of  fourscore  cohorts,  gave  Sylla  the  challenge. 
Sylla  was  very  ready  to  accept  it  that  day  in  particular, 
on  account  of  a  dream  he  had  the  night  before.  He  thought 
he  saw  old  Txlarius,  who  had  now  been  long  dead,  advising 
his  son  to  beware  of  the  ensuing  day,  as  big  with  mischief 
to  him.  This  made  Sylla  impatient  for  the  combat.  The 
first  step  he  took  towards  it  was  to  send  for  Dolabella,  ^vho 
had  encamped  at  some  distance.  The  enemy  had  blocked 
up  the  roads  ;  and  Syila's  troops  were  much  harassed  in 
endeavouring  to  open  them.  Besides,  a  violent  rain  hap- 
pened to  fall,  and  still  more  incommoded  them  in  their 
work.  Hereupon  the  officers  went  and  entreated  Sylla 
to  defer  the  battle  till  another  day,  showing  him  how  his 
men  were  beaten  out  with  fatigue,  and  seated  upon  the 
ground  with  their  shields  under  them.  Sylla  yielded  to 
their  arguments,  though  with  great  reluctance,  and  gave 
them  orders  to  intrench  themselves. 

They  were  jusr  begun  to  put  these  orders  in  execution, 
when  Marius  rode  boldly  up  in  hopes  of  finding  them  dis- 
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persed  and  in  great  disorder.  Fortune  seized  this  moment 
ibr  accomplishing  Sylla's  dream.  His  soldiers,  fired  -with 
indignation,  left  their  work,  stuck  their  pikes  in  the  trench, 
and  with  drawn  swords  and  loud  shouts  ran  to  the  charge. 
The  enemy  made  but  a  slight  resistance  ;  they  were  rout- 
ed, and  vast  numbers  slain  in  their  flight.  Marius  him- 
self fled  to  Praeneste,  where  he  found  the  gates  shut  ;  but 
a  rope  was  let  down,  to  which  he  fastened  himself,  and 
so  he  was  taken  up  over  the  wall. 

Some  authors  indeed  write,  and  amongst  the  rest  Fenes- 
talla,  that  ]/,Iarius  saw  nothing  of  the  battle,  but  that  being 
oppressed  with  watching  and  fatigue,  he  laid  himself  down 
in  a  shade,  after  the  signal  was  given,  and  was  not  awak- 
ed v/ithout  difficulty  when  all  was  lost.  Sylla  says  he  lost 
only  three  and  twenty  men  in  this  battle,  though  he  killed 
ten  thousand  of  the  enemy,  and  took  eight  thousand  pri- 
soners. He  was  equally  successful  with  respect  to  his 
lieutenants  Pompey,  Crassus,  Metellus,  and  Servilius,  who 
without  any  miscarriage  at  all,  or  with  none  of  any  con- 
sequence, defeated  great  and  powerful  armies  ;  insomuch 
that  Carbo,  who  was  the  chief  support  of  the  opposite  par- 
ty, stole  out  of  his  camp  by  night,  and  passed  over  into 
Africa. 

The  last  conflict  Sylla  had,  was  with  Telesinus  the  Sam- 
nite,  who  entered  the  lists  like  a  fresh  champion,  against 
one  that  was  v.'eary,  and  was  near  throwing  him  at  the 
very  gates  of  Rome.  Telesinus  had  collected  a  great  bo- 
dy of  forces,  with  the  assistance  of  a  Lucanian  named  Lam- 
ponius,  and  was  hastening  to  the  relief  of  INIarius,  who 
was  besieged  in  Pr?;neste.  But  he  got  intelligence  that 
Sylla  and  Pompey  were  advancing  against  him  by  long 
iitarches,  the  one  to  take  him  in  front,  and  the  ether  in 
rear,  and  that  he  was  in  the  utmost  danger  of  being  hem- 
med in,  both  before  and  behind.  In  this  case,  like  a  man 
of  great  abilities,  and  experience  of  the  most  critical  kind, 
he  decamped  by  night,  and  marched  with  his  whole  army 
directly  towards  Rome  ;  which  was  in  so  unguarded  a 
condition,  that  he  might  have  entered  it  without  difficulty. 
]Uit  he  stopped  when  he  was  only  ten  furlongs  from  the 
Colline  Gate,  and  contented  himself  with  passing  the  night 
before  the  walls,  greatly  encouraged  and  elevated  at  the 
thought  of  having  outdone  so  many  great  commanders 
in  point  of  generalship. 
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Early  next  moniing  the  youngs  nobility  mounted  their 
horses,  and  fell  upon  him.  He  defeated  them,  and  killed 
a  considerable  number  ;  among  the  rest  fell  Appius  Clau- 
dius, a  young  man  of  spirit,  and  of  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious families  in  Rome.  The  city  was  now  full  of  terror 
and  confusion. ...the  women  ran  about  the  streets,  bewail- 
ing themselves,  as  if  it  was  just  going  to  be  taken  by  as- 
5ault....when  Balbus,  who  was  sent  before  by  Sylla,  appear- 
ed advancing  at  full  speed  with  seven  hundred  horse.  He 
stopped  just  long  enough  to  give  his  horses  time  to  cool, 
and  then  bridled  them  again,  and  proceeded  to  keep  the 
enemy  in  play. 

In  the  mean  time  Sylla  made  his  appearance,  and  hav- 
ing caused  his  first  ranks  to  take  a  speedy  refreshment,  he 
began  to  put  them  in  order  of  battle.  Dolabellaand  Tor- 
quates  pressed  him  to  wait  some  time,  and  not  lead  his 
men  in  that  fatigued  condition  to  an  engagement  that  must 
prove  decisive  ;  for  he  had  not  now  to  do  with  Carbo  and 
Marius,  but  with  Samnites  and  Lucanians,  the  most  inve- 
terate enemies  to  the  Roman  name.  However,  he  over- 
ruled their  motions,  and  ordered  the  trumpets  to  sound  to 
the  charge,  though  it  v/as  now  so  late  as  the  tenth  hour  of 
the  day.  There  was  no  battle  during  the  whole  war  fought 
with  such  obstinacy  as  this.  The  right  wing  commanded 
by  Crassus,  had  greatly  the  advantage ;  but  the  left  was 
much  distressed,  and  began  to  give  way.  Sylla  made  up 
to  its  assistance.  He  rode  a  white  horse  of  uncommon 
spirit  and  swiftness  ;  and  two  of  the  enemy,  knowing  him 
by  it,  levelled  their  spears  at  him.  He  himself  perceived 
it  not,  but  his  groom  did,  and  with  a  sudden  lash  made  the 
horse  spring  forward,  so  that  the  F.pears  only  grazed  his 
tail,  and  fixed  themselves  in  the  ground.  It  is  said  that4n 
^11  his  battles  he  v/ore  in  his  bosom  a  small  golden  image 
of  Apollo,  which  he  brought  from  Delphi.  On  this  oc- 
casion he  kissed  it  with  particular  devotion,*  and  address 

sed  it  in  these  terms: "O  Pythian  Apollo,  who  hast 

conducted  the  fortunate  Cornelius  Sylla  through  so  many 
engagements  with  honour ;  when  thou  hast  brought  him 
to  the  threshold  of  his  country,  wilt  thou  let  him  fail  there 
inglorious  by  the  hands  of  his  own  citizens  ?" 

*  By  this  it  appears,  that  the  heathens  made  the  same  use  of  the 
images  of  their  gods,  which  the  Romanists  do  of  images  and  re- 
lics. 
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After  this  act  of  devotion,  Sylla  endeavoured  to  rally  his 
men  :  some  he  entreated,  some  he  threatened,  and  others 
he  forced  back  to  the  charge.  But  at  length  his  whole  left 
Ming-  was  routed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  mix  with  the  fugi- 
tives to  regain  his  camp,  after  having  lost  many  of  his 
friends  of  the  highest  distinction.  A  good  number,  too, 
of  those  who  came  out  of  the  city  to  see  the  battle,  were 
trodden  under  foot  and  perished.  Nay,  Rome  itself  was 
thought  to  be  absolutely  lost;  and  the  siege  of  Prsneste, 
where  Marius  had  taken  up  his  quarters,  near  being  raised, 
For  after  the  defeat  many  of  the  fugitives  repaired  thither, 
and  desired  Lucretius  Ofella,  who  had  the  direction  of  the 
siege,  to  quit  it  immediately,  because  (they  said)  Sylla 
was  slain,  and  his  enemies  masters  of  Rome. 

But  the  same  evening,  when  it  was  quite  dark,  there 
came  persons  to  Sylla's  camp,  on  the  part  of  Crassus,  to 
desire  refreshments  for  him  and  his  soldiers  :  For  he  had 
defeated  the  enemy,  and  pursued  them  to  Antemna,  v/here 
he  was  sat  down  to  besiege  them.  Along  v/ith  this  news, 
Sylla  was  informed  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  enemy  was 
cut  off  in  the  action.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  it  was  day, 
he  repaired  to  Antemna.  There  three  thousand  of  the 
other  faction  sent  deputies  to  him  to  intercede  for  mercy; 
and  he  promised  them  impunity,  on  condition  that  they 
would  come  to  him  after  some  notable  stroke  against  the 
rest  of  his  enemies.  Confiding  in  his  honour,  they  fell 
upon  another  corps,  and  thus  many  of  them  were  slain 
by  the  hands  of  their  fellow-soldiers.  Sylla,  however,  col- 
lected these,  and  what  was  left  of  the  others,  to  the  number 
of  six  thousand,  into  the  Circus  :  and  at  the  same  time 
assembled  the  senate  in  the  temple  of  Bellona.  The  mo- 
ment he  began  his  harangue,  his  soldiers,  as  they  had  been 
ordered,  fell  upon  those  six-thousand  poor  wretches,  and 
cut  them  in  pieces.  The  cry  of  such  a  number  of  people 
massacred  in  a  place  of  no  great  extent,  as  may  well  be 
imagined,  was  very  dreadful.  The  senators  were  struck 
with  astonishment.  But  he  with  a  firm  and  unaltered 
countenance  continuing  his  discourse,  "Bade  them  attend 
to  what  he  was  saying,  and  not  trouble  themselves  about 
what  was  doing  without ;  for  the  noise  they  heard  came 
only  from  some  malefactors,  whom  he  had  ordered  to  be 
chastised." 

VOL.    III.  p 
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It  was  evident  from  hence  to  the  least  discerning  among 
the  Romans,  that  they  were  not  dehvered  from  tyranny  ; 
they  had  only  changed  their  tyrant.  Marius,  indeed, 
from  the  first  was  of  a  harsh  and  severe  disposition,  and 
power  did  not  produce,  it  only  added  to  his  cruelty.  But 
Sylla,  at  the  beginning,  bore  prosperity  with  great  modera- 
tion ;  though  he  seemed  more  attached  to  the  patricians, 
it  was  thought  he  would  protect  the  rights  of  the  people '; 
he  had  loved  to  laugh  from  his  youth,  and  had  been  so 
compassionate  that  he  often  melted  into  tears.  This  change 
in  him,  therefore,  could  not  but  cast  a  blemish  upon  pow- 
er. On  his  account  it  was  believed,  that  high  honours  and 
fortunes  will  not  suffer  mens  manners  to  remain  in  their 
original  simplicity,  but  that  it  begets  in  them  insolence, 
arrogance,  and  inhumanity.  Whether  power  does  really 
produce  such  a  change  of  disposition,  or  whether  it  only 
displays  the  native  badness  of  the  heart,  belongs  however 
to  another  department  of  letters  to  inquire. 

Sylla  now  turning  himself  to  kill  and  to  destroy,  filled 
the  city  with  massacres,  which  had  neither  number  nor 
bounds.  He  even  gaAe  up  many  persons  against  whom  he 
had  no  complaint,  to  the  private  revenge  of  his  creatures. 
At  last  one  of  the  young  nobility,  named  Caius  Metellus, 

ventured  to  put  these  questions  to  him  in  the  senate 

^'  Tell  us,  Sylla,  when  we  shall  have  an  end  of  our  cala- 
mities ?  how  far  thou  wilt  proceed,  and  when  we  may 
hope  thou  wilt  stop  ?  We  ask  thee  not  to  spare  those  whom 
thou  hast  marked  out  for  punishment,  but  we  ask  an  ex- 
emption from  anxiety  for  those  whom  thou  hast  deter- 
mined to  save."  Sylla  said,  "  He  did  not  yet  know  whom 
he  should  save."  "  Then,"  replied  Metellus,  let  us  know 
v/hom  thou  intendest  to  destroy  ;"  and  Sylla  answered, 
*'  He  would  doit."  Some,  indeed,  ascribe  the  last  reply 
to  Aufidius,  one  of  Sylla's  flatterers. 

Immediately  upon  this,  he  proscribed  eighty  citizens, 
without  consulting  any  of  the  magistrates  in  the  least. 
And  as  the  public  expressed  their  indignation  at  this,  the 
second  day  after  this  he  proscribed  two  hundred  and  twenty 
more,  and  as  many  on  the  third.  Then  he  told  the  people 
from  the  rostrum^  "  He  had  now  proscribed  all  that  he 
remembered  ;  and  such  as  he  had  forgot,  must  come  into 
some  future  proscription."     Death  was  the  punishment 
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he  ordained  for  any  one  who  should  harhovir  or  save  a  per- 
son proscribed,  without  excepting  a  brother,  a  son,  or  a 
parent  1  Such  was  to  be  the  reward  of  humanity  !  But  two 
talents  were  to  be  the  reward  of  murder,  whether  it  were 
a  slave  that  killed  his  master,  or  a  son  his  father  1  The 
most  unjust  circumstance,  however,  of  all,  seemed  to  be, 
that  he  declared  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  proscribed  per- 
sons infamous,  and  confiscated  their  goods  1 

The  lists  were  put  up  not  only  at  Rome,  but  in  all  the  ci- 
ties of  Italy.  Neither  temple  of  the  gods,  nor  paternal 
dwelling,  nor  hearth  of  hospitality,  was  any  protection  a- 
gainst  murder.  Husbands  were  dispatched  in  the  bosoms 
of  their  wives,  and  sons  in  those  of  their  mothers.  And  the 
sacrifices  to  resentment  and  revenge  were  nothing  to  those 
who  fell  on  account  of  their  wealth  :  So  that  it  was  a  com- 
mon saying  among  the  ruffians,  "  His  fine  house  was  the 
death  of  such  a  one,  his  gardens  of  another,  and  his  hot- 
baths  of  a  third."  Quintus  Aurelius,  a  quiet  man,  who 
thought  he  could  have  no  share  in  those  miseries,  but  that 
which  compassion  gave  him,  came  one  day  into  tha  forufn, 
and  out  of  curiosity,  read  the  names  of  the  proscribed. 
Fmding  his  own,  however,  among  the  rest,  he  cried  out, 
"  ^y retch  that  I  am  !  my  Alban  villa  pursues  me  ;"  and 
he  had  not  gone  far,  before  a  ruffian  came  up  and  killed 
him. 

In  the  mean  time  young  ^larius  being  taken,*  slew  him- 
self. Sylla  then  came  to  Prareneste,  where  at  first  he  tri- 
ed the  inhabitants,  and  had  them  executed  singly.  But 
afterv/ards  finding  he  had  not  leisure  for  such  formalities, 
he  collected  them  to  the  number  of  twelve  thousand,  and 
ordered  them  to  be  put  to  death,  excepting  only  one  who 
had  formerly  entertained  him  at  his  house.  This  man  with 
a  noble  spirit  told  him,  "  He  would  never  owe  his  life  to 
the  destroyer  of  his  country;"  and  voluntarily  mixing  with 
the  crowd,  he  died  with  his  fellow-citizens  !  The  strang- 
est, however,  of  all  his  proceedings,  was  that  with  res- 
pect to  Catiline.  This  wretch  had  killed  his  own  brother 
during  the  civil  war,  and  now  he  desired  Sylla  to  put  him 
among  the  proscribed,  as  a  person  still  alive  ;  which  he 

*  He  was  not  taken  ;  but  as  he  was  endeavouring  to  make  his 
escape  by  a  subterraneous  j)assage^he  found  it  beset  by  Sylla's  sol- 
diers ;  whereupon  he  ordered  one  of  his  slaves  to  kill  him. 
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made  no  difficulty  of  doing.  Catiline,  in  return,  went  and 
killed  one  Marcus  Marius,\vho  was  of  the  opposite  faction, 
brought  his  head  to  Syila,  as  he  sat  upon  his  tribunal  in 
thQ/orwH^  anxl  then  washed  his  hands  in  the  luBtral  wa- 
ter* at  the  door  of  Apollo's  temple,  which  was  just  by. 

These  massacres  were  not  tlie  only  things  that  afflicted 
the  Romans.  He  declared  himself  dictator,  reviving  that 
office  in  his  own  favour,  though  there  had  been  no  instance 
of  it  for  an  hundred  and  twenty  years.  He  got  a  decree  of 
amnesty  for  all  he  had  done  :  and,  as  to  the  future,  it  invest- 
ed him  with  powerof  life  and  death,  of  confiscating,  of  co- 
lonizing, of  building  or  demolishing  cities,  of  giving  or 
taking  away  kingdoms  at  his  pleasure.  He  exercised  his 
pov/er  in  such  an  insolent  and  despotic  manner  with  regard 
to  confiscated  goods,  that  his  applications  of  them  from  the 
tribunal  were  more  intolerable  than  the  confiscations  them- 
selves. He  gave  to  handsome  prostitutes,  to  harpers,  to 
bufibons,  and  to  the  most  wicked  of  his  enfranchised  slaves 
the  revenues  of  whole  cities  and  provinces,  and  compelled 
women  of  condition  to  marry  some  of  those  ruffians. 

He  was  desirous  of  an  alliance  with  Pompey  the  Great, 
and  made  him  divorce  the  wife  he  had,  in  order  to  his  mar- 
rying iEmilia,  the  daughter  of  Scaurus,  by  his  own  wife 
Metella,  though  he  had  to  force  her  from  Manius  Glabrio, 
by  whom  she  v/as  pregnant.  The  young  lady,  however, 
died  in  childbed,  in  the  house  of  Pompey,  her  second  hus- 
band. 

Lucretius  Ofello,who  had  besieged  Marius  in  Prseneste, 
now  aspired  to  the  consulship,  and  prepared  to  sue  for  it. 
Sylla  forbade  him  to  proceed ;  and  when  he  saw  that  in 
confidence  of  his  interest  with  the  people,  he  appeared  not- 
withstanding in  public  as  a  candidate,  he  sent  one  of  the 
centurions  who  attended  him,  to  dispatch  that  brave  man, 
while  he  himself  sat  on  his  tribunal  in  the  temple  of  Cas- 
tor and  Pollux,  and  looked  down  upon  the  murder.  The 
people  seized  the  centurion,  and  brought  him  with  loud 
complaints  before  Sylla.  He  commanded  silence,  and  told 
them  the  thing  v/as  done  by  his  order ;  the  centurion  was 
therefore  to  be  dismissed  immediately. 

*  Here  is  another  instance  of  a  Heathen  custom  adopted  by  the 
Romanists.  An  exclusion  from  the  use  of  this  holy  water  was  con- 
spidered  by  the  Greeks  as  a  sort  of  excommunication.  We  find 
Oedipus  prohibiting  it  to  the  murderers  of  Laius.  Sophoc»  Oedip. 
Act  ii.  sc.  1. 
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About  this  time  he  led  up  his  triumph,  which  was  mag- 
nificent for  the  display  of  wealth,  and  of  the  royal  spoils, 
which  were  anew  spectacle  ;  bat  that  which  crowned  all, 
was  the  procession  of  the  exiles.  Some  of  the  most  illustri- 
ous and  most  powerful  of  the  citizens  followed  the  chariot, 
and  called  Sylla  their  saviour  and  father,  because,  by  his 
means  it  was  that  they  returned  to  their  country,  and  vrere 
restored  to  their  wives  and  children.  When  the  triumph 
was  over,  he  gave  an  account  of  his  great  actions  in  a  set 
speech  to  the  people,  and  was  no  less  particular  in  relating 
the  instances  of  his  good  fortune,  than  those  of  his  valour. 
He  even  concluded  with  an  order,  that  for  the  future  he 
should  be  called  Felix  (that  is  the  Fortunate).  But  in 
writing  to  the  Grecians,  and  in  his  answers  to  the  appli- 
cations,he  took  the  additional  name  of  Epaphroditus  {the 
fa-vouHte  of  Venice),  The  inscription  upon  the  trophies  left 
among  us,  is,  Lucius  Cornelius  Sylla  Epaphro- 
ditus. .\nd  to  the  twins  he  had  by  ^Nletella,  he  gave  the 
names  of  Faustus  and  Fausta,  which,  in  the  Roman  lan- 
guage, signifies  aifs/iicious  and  hafipy. 

A  still  stronger  proof  of  his  placing  more  confidence  in 
his  good  fortune,  than  in  his  achievements,  was  his  laying 
dovv  n  the  dictatorship.  After  he  had  put  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  people  to  death,  broke  in  upon  the  constitution, 
and  changed  the  form  of  government,  he  had  the  hardi- 
ness to  leave  the  people  full  power  to  choose  consuls  again ; 
while  he  himself,  without  pretending  to  any  direction  of 
their  suffrages,  walked  about  thzt  forum  as  a  private  man, 
and  put  it  in  the  power  of  any  pei^onto  take  his  life.  In 
the  first  election  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  his  enemy 
Marcus  Lepidus,  a  bold  and  enterprising  man,  declared 
consul,  not  by  his  ovv^n  interest,  but  by  that  of  Pompey, 
vrho  on  this  occasion  exerted  himself  witli  the  people. 
And  when  he  saw  Pompey  going  off  happy  in  his  victory, 
he  called  him  to  him,  and  said, "  No  doubt,  young  man, 
your  politics  are  very  excellent,  since  you  have  preferred 
Lepidus  to  Catulus,  the  worst  and  most  stupid  of  men  to 
the  best.  It  is  high  time  to  awake  and  be  upon  your 
guard,  now  you  have  strengthened  your  adversary  against 
yourself."  Sylla  spoke  this  from  something  like  a  pro- 
phetic spirit ;  for  Lepidus  soon  acted  with  th€  utmost  Iel- 
solence,  as  Pompev's  declared  enemy. 
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Sylla  gave  the  people  a  magnificent  entertainment,  on 
account  of  his  dedicating  the  tenths  of  his  substance  to 
Hercules.  The  provisions  were  so  over-abundant,  that  a 
great  quantity  was  thrown  every  day  into  the  river  ;  and 
the  wine  that  was  drank,  was  forty  years  old  at  least.  In 
the  midst  of  this  feasting,  which  lasted  many  days,  Metel- 
k,  sickened  and  died.  As  the  priests  forbade  him  to  ap- 
proach her,  and  to  have  his  house  defiled  with  mourning, 
he  sent  her  a  bill  of  divorce,  and  ordered  her  to  be  carried 
to  another  house  while  the  breath  was  in  her  body.  His 
superstition  made  him  very  punctilious  in  observing  these 
laws  of  the  priests  ;  but  by  giving  into  the  utmost  profu- 
sions, he  transgressed  a  law  of  his  own,  which  limited 
the  expense  of  funerals.  He  broke  in  upon  his  own  sump- 
tuary law  too,  v/ith  respect  to  diet,  by  passing  his  time  in 
the  most  extravagant  banquets,  and  having  recourse  to 
debauches  to  combat  anxiety. 

A  few  months  after  he  presented  the  people  with  a  show 
of  gladiators.  And  as  at  that  time  men  and  women  had 
no  separate  places,  but  sat  promiscuously  in  the  theatre,  a 
^voman  of  great  beauty,  and  of  one  of  the  best  families, 
happened  to  sit  near  Sylla.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Mes- 
sala,  and  sister  to  the  orator  Hortensius ;  her  name  Valeria; 
and  slie  had  lately  been  divorced  from  her  husband.  This 
woman  coming  behind  Sylla,  touched  him,  and  took  off 
a  little  of  the  nap  of  his  robe,  and  then  returned  to  her 
place.  Sylla  looked  at  her,  quite  amazed  at  her  famili- 
arity ;  when  she  said,  "  Wonder  not,  my  lord,  at  what 
I  have  done  ;  I  had  only  a  mind  to  share  a  little  in  your 
good  fortune."  Sylla  was  far  from  being  displeased  ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  appeared  that  he  was  flattered  very  agreea- 
bly ;  For  he  sent  to  ask  her  name,  and  to  enquire  info 
her  faniily  and  character.  Then  followed  an  exchange 
of  amorous  regards  and  smiles,  which  ended  in  a  contract 
and  marriage.  The  lady,  perhaps,  was  not  to  blame  : 
But  Sylla,  though  he  got  a  woman  of  reputation  and  great 
accomplisliments,  yet  came  into  the  n)atch  upon  wrong 
principles.  Like  a  youth,  he  was  caught  with  soft  look« 
and  languishing  airs,  things  that  are  wont  to  excite  the 
lowest  of  the  passions. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  he  had  mari'ied  so  extraordinary  a 
woman,  he  continued  his  commerce  with  actresses  and  fe- 
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male  musicians,  and  sat  drinking  whole  days  with  a  parcel 
of  buffoons  about  him.  His  chief  favourites  at  this  time 
were  Roscius  the  comedian,  Sorex  the  mimic,  and  Metro - 
bius  who  used  to  act  a  woman's  part ;  *  *  * 

*********  * 

*******  These  courses 
added  strength  to  a  distemper,  that  was  but  slight  at  the 
beginning  ;  and  for  a  long  tim.e  he  knew  not  that  he  had 
an  abscess  within  him.  This  abscess  corrupted  his  flesh, 
and  turned  it  all  into  lice  ;  so  that,  though  he  had  many 
persons  employed  both  day  and  night  to  clean  him,  the 
part  taken  away  was  nothing  to  that  which  remained. 
His  whole  attire,  his  baths,  his  basons,  and  his  food  v/ere 
filled  with  that  perpetual  flux  ofvermine  and  corruption. 
And  though  he  bathed  many  times  a  day,  to  cleanse  and 
purify  himself,  it  was  in  vain :  The  corruption  came  on 
so  fast,  that  it  was  impossible  to  overcome  it. 

We  are  told,  that  among  the  ancients,  Acastus,  the  son 
of  Pehas,  died  of  this  sickness  ;  and  of  those  that  come 
nearer  our  times,  Alcman  the  poet,  Pherecydes  the  divine, 
Callisthenes  the  Olynthian,  who  was  kept  in  close  prison, 
and  Mucins  the  lawyer.  And  if  after  these  we  may  taRe 
notice  of  a  man  who  did  not  distinguish  himself  by  any 
thing  laudable,  but  was  noted  another  way,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  that  the  fugitive  slave  Eunus,  who  kindled  up 
the  Servile  war  in  Sicily,  and  was  afterwards  taken  and 
carried  to  Rome,  died  there  of  this  disease. 

Sylla  not  only  foresaw  his  death,  but  has  left  something 
relating  to  it  in  his  writings.  He  finished  the  twenty- 
second  book  of  his  Commentaries  only  two  days  before 
he  died  .  and  he  tells  us  that  the  Chaldseans  had  predicted, 
that  after  a  life  of  glory,  he  would  depart  in  tlie  height  of 
his  prospeiity.  He  farther  acquaints  us,  that  his  son,  who 
died  a  iittle  before  Metella,  appealed  to  him  in  u  dream, 
dressed  in  a  mean  garment,  and  desired  him  to  bid  adieu 
to  his  cares,  and  go  along  with  him  to  his  mother  Metella, 
with  whom  he  should  live  at  t..i.s,{i^  and  enjoy  the  chrr.ns 
of  tranquillity.  He  did  not,  however,  withdraw  his  :■,-  ;n- 
tion  from  public  aff'au's.  It  was  but  ten  days  before  his 
death  that  he  reconciled  the  contending  parties  at  Puteoli,* 
and  gave  them  a  set  of  laws  for  the  regulation  of  theirpolice. 

*  In  the  Greek  Dkhcearcbia,  which  is  another  name  for  Putcoli. 
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And  the  very  day  before  he  died,  upon  information  that 
the  quaestor  Granius  would  not  pay  what  he  was  indebted 
to  the  state,  but  waited  for  his  death  to  avoid  paying  it 
at  all,  he  sent  for  him  into  his  apartment,  planted  his  ser- 
vants about  him,  and  ordered  them  to  strangle  him.  The 
violence  with  which  he  spoke,  str?jned  him  so  much,  that 
the  imposthume  broke,  and  he  voided  a  vast  quantity  of 
blood.  His  strength  now  failed  fast,  and,  after  he  had 
passed  the  night  in  great  agonies,  he  expired.  He  left  two 
young  children  by  Metella  ;  and  Valeria,  after  his  death, 
was  delivered  of  a  daughter  called  Posthumia ;  a  name 
given  of  course  by  the  Romans  to  such  as  are  born  after 
the  death  of  their  father. 

Many  of  Sylla's  enemies  now  combined  with  Lepidus; 
to  prevent  his  having  the  usual  honours  of  burial :  But 
Pompey,  though  he  was  somewhat  displeased  at  Sylla, 
because,  of  all  his  friends,  he  had  left  him  only  out  of  his 
will,  in  this  case  interposed  his  authority  ;  and  prevailed 
upon  some  by  his  interest  and  entreaties,  and  on  others  by 
menaces,  to  drop  their  opposition.  Then  he  conveyed  the 
body  to  Rome,  and  conducted  the  whole  funeral,  not  on- 
ly vvith  security,  but  with  honour.  Such  was  the  quantity 
of  spices  brought  in  by  the  women,  that  exclusive  of  those 
carried  in  two  hundred  and  ten  great  baskets,  a  figure  of 
Sylla  at  full  length,  and  of  a  lictor  besides,  was  made  en- 
tirely of  cinnamon  and  the  choicest  frankincense.  The 
day  happened  to  be  so  cloudy,  and  the  rain  was  so  much 
expected,  that  it  was  about  the  ninth  hour*  before  the 
corpse  was  carried  out.  However,  it  was  no  sooner  laid 
upon  the  pile,  than  a  brisk  wind  blew,  and  raised  so  strong 
a  flame,  that  it  was  consumed  immediately.  But  after  the 
pile  was  burnt  down,  and  the  fire  began  to  die  out,  a 
great  rain  fell  which  lasted  till  night.  So  that  his  good 
fortune  continued  to  the  last,  and  assisted  at  his  funeral. 
His  monument  stands  in  the  Campus  Martins  ;  and  they 
tell  us  he  wrote  an  epitaph  for  himself,  to  this  purport  i 
"  No  friend  ever  did  me  so  much  good,  or  enemy  so  much 
harm,,  but  I  repaid  him  with  interest." 

*  Three  in  the  afternoon. 
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W  E  have  now  gone  through  the  life  of  Sylla,  and  will 
proceed  to  the  comparison.  This,  then,  Lysander  and  he 
have  in  common,  that  they  were  entirely  indebted  to 
themselves  for  their  rise.  But  Lysander  has  this  advan- 
tage, that  the  high  offices  he  gained  were  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  people,  while  the  constitution  of  his  country 
was  in  a  sound  and  healthy  state  ;  and  that  he  got  no- 
thing by  force  or  by  acting  against  the  laws 

In  civil  broils  the  worst  of  men  may  rise. 

So  it  was  then  in  Rome.  The  people  were  so  corrupt, 
and  the  republic  in  so  sickly  a  condition,  that  tyrants 
sprung  up  on  every  side.  Nor  is  it  any  wonder  if  Sylla 
gained  the  ascendant,  at  a  time  when  wretches  like  Glau- 
cias  and  Saturninus  expelled  such  men  as  ^letellus  ;  when 
the  sons  of  consuls  were  murdered  in  the  public  assem- 
blies ;  when  men  supported  their  seditious  purposes  with 
soldiers  purchased  with  money,  and  laws  were  enacted 
with  fire  and  sword,  and  every  species  of  violence.* 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  I  do  not  blame  the  man  who 
raised  himself  to  supreme  power;  all  I  say  is,  that  when 
the  commonwealth  vras  in  so  depraved  and  desperate  a  con- 
dition, power  was  no  evidence  of  merit.  But  since  the 
laws  and  public  virtue  never  flourished  more  at  Sparta 
than  when  Lvsander  was  sent  upon  the  highest  and  m.ost 
important  commissions,  we  may  conclude  that  he  was  the 
best  among  the  virtuous,  and  first  among  the  great.  Thus 
the  one,  though  he  often  surrendered  the  command,  had 
it  as  often  restored  to  him  by  his  fellow-citizens,  because 
his  virtue,  which  alone  has  a  claim  to  the  prize  of  honour, 
continued  still  the  same.t     The  other,  after  he  was  once 

*  We  need  no  other  instances  than  this  to  show  that  a  republi- 
can government  will  never  do  in  corrupt  times. 

t  What  kind  of  virtue  can  Plutarch  possibly  ascribe  to  Lysander? 

.  ...Unless  he  means  military  virtue LJndoubtedly  he  was  a  man  of 

the  greatest  duplicity  of  character,  of  the  greatest  profaneness 

For  he  corrupted  the  priests  and  ])rostituted  the  honour  of  the  gods 
to  gratify  his  personal  envy  and  arabirion. 
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appointed  general,  usurped  the  command,  and  kept  in 
arms  for  ten  years,  sometimes  styling  himself  consul, 
sometimes  proconsul,  and  sometimes  dictator,  but  was 
always  in  reality  a  tyrant. 

It  is  true,  as  we  have  observed  above,  Lysander  did  at- 
tempt a  change  in  the  Spartan  constitution,  but  he  took 
a  milder  and  more  legal  method  than  Sylla,  It  was  by 
persuasion, '^  not  by  arms,  he  proceeded ;  nor  did  he  at- 
tempt to  overturn  every  thing  at  once.  He  only  wanted 
to  correct  the  establishment  as  to  kings.  And  indeed  it 
seemed  natural,  that  in  a  state  which  had  the  supreme  di- 
rection of  Greece,  on  account  of  its  virtue,  rather  than  any 
other  superiority,  merit  should  gain  the  sceptre.  For  as 
the  hunter  and  the  jockey  do  not  so  much  consider  the 
breed,  as  the  dog  or  horse  already  bred  ;  (for  what  if  the 
foal  should  prove  a  mule  ?)  so  the  politician  would  entirely 
miss  his  aim,  if,  instead  of  inquiring  into  the  qualities  cf  a 
person  for  first  magistrate,  he  looked  upon  nothing  but  his 
family.  Thus  the  Spartans  deposed  some  of  their  kings, 
because  they  had  not  princely  talents,  but  were  persons  of 
no  worth  or  consequence.  Vice  even  with  high  birth,  is 
dishonourable  :  and  the  honour  which  virtue  enjoys  is  all 
her  ov/n  ;  family  has  no  share  in  it. 

They  were  both  guilty  of  injustice,  but  Lysander  ybr 
his  friends,  and  Sylla  agah-st  his.  Most  of  Lysander's 
fraud's  were  committed  for  his  creatures,  and  it  was  to  ad- 
vance to  liigh  stations  and  absolute  power  that  he  dipped 
his  hands  in  so  much  blood  :  whereas  Sylla  envied  Pompey 
the  army,  and  Dolabella  the  naval  command  he  had  given 
them';  and  he  attempted  to  take  them  away.  And  when 
Lucretius  Ofella,  after  the  greatest  and  most  faithful  ser- 
vices, solicited  the  consulship,  he  ordered  him  to  be  dis- 
patched before  his  eyes.  Terror  and  dismay  seized  all  the 
world,  when  they  saw  one  of  his  best  friends  thus  murdered. 

If  we  consider  their  behaviour  with  respect  to  riches  and 
pleasure,  we  shall  find  the  one  the  prince,  and  the  other 
the  tyrant.  When  the  power  and  authority  of  Lysander 
were  so  extensive,  he  was  not  guilty  of  one  act  of  intem- 
perance or  youthful  dissipation.  He,  if  any  man,  avoided 
the  sting  of  that  proverb,  Lions  ivithin  doors,  and  foxes 
without.  So  sober,  so  regular,  so  worthy  of  a  Spartan, 
was  his  manner  of  living.      Sylla  on  the  other  hand, 

*  It  was  by  hypocrisy,  by  profane  and  impious  expedients. 
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neither  let  poverty  set  bounds  to  his  passions  in  his  youth, 
nor  years  in  his  age  :  But  as  SaHust  says,  while  he  M'as 
giving  his  countrymen  laws  for  the  regulation  of  marria- 
ges and  for  promoting  sobriety,  he  indulged  himself  in  a- 
dultery  and  every  species  of  lust. 

By  his  debaucheries  he  so  drained  the  public  treasures, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  let  many  cities  in  alliance  and  friend- 
ship with  Rome,  purchase  independence  and  the  privilege 
of  being  governed  only  by  their  own  laws  ;  though  at  the 
same  time  he  was  daily  confiscating  the  richest  and  best 
houses  in  Rome.  Still  more  immense  were  the  sums  he 
squandered  upon  his  flatterers.  Indeed,  what  bounds  or 
moderation  could  be  expected  in  his  private  gifts,  when 
his  heart  was  dilated  with  wine,  if  we  do  but  attend  to  one 
instance  of  his  behanour  in  public  ?  One  day  as  he  was 
selling  a  considerable  estate,  which  he  wanted  a  friend  to 
have  at  an  under  price,  another  offered  more,  and  the  cri- 
er proclaiming  the  advance,  he  turned  with  indignation  to 
the  people,  and  said,  "  What  outrage  and  tyranny  is  this, 
my  friends,  that  I  am  not  allowed  to  dispose  of  my  own 
spoils  as  I  please  ?" 

Far  from  such  rapaciousness,  Lysander,  to  the  spoils  he 
sent  his  countrymen,  added  his  own  share.  Not  that  I 
praise  him  in  that  ;  for  perhaps  he  hurt  Sparta  more  es- 
sentially by  the  money  he  brought  into  it,  than  Sylla  did 
Rome  by  that  which  he  took  from  it.  I  only  mention  it  as 
a  proof  of  the  little  regard  he  had  for  riches.  It  was  some- 
thing very  particular,  however,  that  Sylla,  while  he  aban- 
doned himself  to  all  the  profusion  of  luxury  and  expense, 
should  bring  the  Romans  to  sobriety  ;  whereas  Lysander 
subjected  the  Spartans  to  those  passions  which  he  restrain- 
ed in  himself.  The  former  acted  worse  than  his  o^\Tl  laws 
directed,  and  the  other  brought  his  people  to  act  worse 
than  himself;  for  he  filled  Sparta  with  the  love  of  that 
which  he  knew  how  to  despise.  Such  they  were  in  their 
political  capacity. 

As  to  military  achievements,  and  acts  of  generalship,  the 
number  of  victories,  and  the  dangers  he  had  to  combat, 
Sylla  is  beyond  comparison.  Lysander,  indeed,  gained 
two  naval  victories  ;  to  which  we  may  add  his  taking  of 
Athens  ;  for  though  that  affair  was  not  difficult  in  the  ex- 
ecution, it  was  glorious  in  its  consequences.  As  to  his 
miscarriage  in  Boeotia  and  at  Haliartus,  ill  fortune,  per- 
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haps,  had  some  concern  in  it,  but  it  Avas  principally  owing 
to  indiscretion,  since  he  would  not  wait  for  the  great  rein- 
forcement which  the  king  was  bringing  from  Flatsea,  and 
which  was  upon  the  point  of  joining  him,  but  with  an  ill- 
timed  resentment  and  ambition  marched  up  to  the  walls. 
Hence  it  was,  that  he  was  slain  by  some  troops  of  no  con- 
sideration, who  sallied  out  to  the  attack.  He  fell  not  as 
Cleombrotus  did  at  Leuctra,  who  was  slain  as  he  was  mak- 
ing head  against  an  impetuous  enemy  ;  not  like  Cyrus,  or 
Epaminondas,  who  received  a  mortal  wound  as  he  was  ral- 
lying his  men,  and  insuring  to  them  the  victory.  These 
great  men  died  the  death  of  generals  and  kings.  But  Ly- 
sander  threw  away  his  life  ingloriously  like  a  common  sol- 
dier or  desperate  adventurer.  By  his  death  he  showed  how 
right  the  ancient  Spartans  were  in  not  choosing  to  fight  a- 
gainst  stone  walls,  where  the  bravest  man  in  the  world  may 
be  killed ;  I  will  not  say  by  an  insignificant  man,  but  by  a 
child  or  a  woman.  So  Achilles  is  said  to  have  been  slain 
by  Paris  at  the  gates  of  Troy.  On  the  other  hand,  so  ma- 
ny pitched  battles  were  won  by  Sylla,  and  so  many  my- 
riads of  enemies  killed,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  number  them. 
He  took  Rome  itself  twice,*  and  the  Piraeus  at  Athens, 
not  by  famine,  asLysander  had  done,  but  by  assault,  after 
he  had  defeated  Archelaus  in  several  great  battles  at  land, 
and  forced  him  to  take  refuge  in  his  fleet. 

It  is  a  material  point,  too,  to  consider  what  generals 
they  had  to  oppose.  I  can  look  upon  it  as  no  more  than 
the  play  of  children,  to  have  beaten  Antiochus,  who  was 
no  better  than  Alcibiades's  pilot,  and  to  have  outwitted 
Philocles  the  Athenian  demagogue, 

A  man  whose  tongue  was  sharpen'.d....not  his  sword. 

Mithridates  would  not  have  compared  them  with  his 
groom,  nor  Marius  with  one  of  his  Uctors.  But  Sylla  had 
to  contend  with  princes,  consuls,  generals,  and  tribunes  of 
the  highest  influence  and  abilities  ;  and,  to  name  but  a  few 
of  them,  who  among  the  Romans  was  more  formidable 
than  Marius  ?  among  the  kings,  more  powerful  than  Mi- 
thridates j  or  among  the  people  of  Italy,  more  warlike  than 

*  Whatever  military  merit  he  might  display  in  other  battles,  he 
had  certainly  none  in  the  taking  of  Rome  ;  for  it  was  not  general- 
ship, but  necessity  that  brought  it  into  his  hands. 
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Lamponius  and  Ttlcsinus  ?  yet  Sylla  barushcd  the  lirst, 
subdued  the  second,  and  killed  the  other  two. 

What  is  of  more  consecjuence,  in  my  opinion,  than  any 
thing  yet  mentioned,  is,  that  Lysander  was  supported  in 
all  his  enterprises  by  his  friends  at  home,  and  owed  all  his 
success  to  their  assistance  ;  whereas  Sylla,  a  banished  man, 
overpowered  by  a  faction,  at  a  time  when  his  enemies  were 
expelling  his  wife,  destroying  his  house,  and  putting  his 
friends  to  death,  fought  the  battles  of  his  country  on  the 
plains  of  Bceotia  against  armies  that  could  not  be  number- 
ed, and  was  victorious  in  her  cause.  This  was  not  all ;  Mi- 
thridates  offered  to  second  him  with  all  his  power,  and 
join  him  with  all  his  forces  against  his  enemies  at  Rome ; 
yet  he  relaxed  not  the  least  of  his  demands,  nor  showed 
him  the  least  countenance.  He  would  not  so  much  as  re- 
turn his  salutation,  or  give  him  his  hand,  till  he  promis- 
ed in  person  to  relinquish  Asia,  to  deliver \ip  his  ships,  and 
to  restore  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia  to  their  respective 
kings.  There  was  nothing  in  the  whole  conduct  of  Syl- 
la more  glorious,  or  that  showed  greater  magnanimity. 
He  preferred  the  public  good  to  his  own  :  like  a  dog  of 
generous  breed,  he  kept  his  hold~tili  his  adversary  had 
given  out,  and  after  that  he  turned  to  revenge  his  own 
cause. 

The  different  methods  they  observed  with  respect  to 
the  Athenians,  contribute  not  a  little  to  mark  their  cha- 
racters. Sylla,  though  they  bore  arms  against  him  for 
Mithridates,  after  he  had  taken  their  city,  indulged  them 
vriih  their  liberty  and  the  privilege  of  their  own  laws : 
Lysander  showed  no  sort  of  compassion  for  a  people  of 
late  so  glorious  and  powerful,  but  abolished  the  popular 
government,  and  set  aver  them  the  most  cruel  and  unjust 
of  tyrants. 

Perhaps,  we  shall  not  be  wide  of  the  truth,  if  we  con- 
clude, that  in  the  life  of  Sylla  there  are  more  great  actions, 
and  in  Lysander's  fewer  faults;  if  we  assign  to  the  Gre- 
cian the  prize  of  temperance  and  prudence,  and  to  the 
Roman  that  of  valour  and  capacity  for  war. 
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Jr  ERIPOLTAS  the  diviner,*  who'  conducted  king 
Ophelias  and  his  subjects  from  Thessaly  into  Bceotia, 
left  a  fainily  that  flourished  for  many  years.  The  great- 
est part  of  that  family  dwelt  in  Chseronea,  where  they  first 
established  themselves,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  barbari- 
ans. But  as  they  were  of  a  gallant  and  martial  turn,  and 
never  spared  themselves  in  time  of  action,  they  fell  in  the 
■vvars  with  the  Medes  and  the  Gauis.  There  remained  only 
a  young  orphan,  named  Damon,  and  surnamed  Peripoltas. 
Damon,  in  beauty  of  person,  and  dignity  of  mind,  far  ex- 
ceeded all  of  his  age,  but  he  was  of  a  harsh  and  morose 
temper,  unpolished  by  education. 

He  was  now  in  the  dawn  of  youth,  when  a  Roman  officer, 
who  wintered  with  his  company  in  Chseronea,  conceived  a 
criminal  passion  for  him  :  and,  as  he  found  solicitations 
and  presents  of  no  avail,  he  was  preparing  to  use  force. 
It  seems  he  despised  our  city,  whose  afi^airs  were  then  in  a 
bad  situalioti,  and  whose  smallness  and  poverty  rendered  it 
an  object  of  no  importance.  As  Damon  dreaded  some 
violence,  and  withal  was  highly  provoked  at  the  past  at- 
tempts, he  formed  a  design  against  the  officer's  life,  and 
drew  some  of  his  comrades  into  the  scheme.  The  number 
was  but  small,  that  the  matter  might  be  more  private  ;  in 
fact  they  were  no  more  than  sixteen.  One  night  they 
daubed  their  faces  over  with  soot,  after  they  had  drank 
them.seives  up  to  a  pitch  of  elevation,  and  next  morning 
fell  upon  the  Roman  as  he  was  sacrificing  in  the  market- 
place. The  moment  they  had  killed  him,  and  a  number 
of  those  that  were  about  him,  they  fled  out  of  the  city. 
All  was  now  in  confusion.  The  senate  of  Chaeronea  met, 
and  condemned  the  assassins  to  death,  in  order  to  excuse 
themselves  to  tlie  Romans.  But  as  the  magistrates  supped 
together  according  to  custom,  Damon  and  his  accomplices 
returned  in  the  evening,  broke  into  the  town-hall,  killed 
every  man  of  them,  and  then  made  off  again. 

*  .Plutarch  here  introduces  an  obscure  and  dirty  story,  for  the 
sake  of  talking  of  the  place  of  bis  nativity. 
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It  happened  that  Lucius  Lucullus,  who  was  going  upon 
some  expedition  marched  that  way.  He  stopped  to  make 
an  enquiry  into  the  affair,  which  was  quite  recent,  and 
found  that  the  city  was  so  far  from  being  accessory  to  the 
death  of  the  Roman  officer,  that  it  was  a  considerable  suf- 
ferer itself.  He  therefore  withdrew  the  garrison,  and  took 
the  soldiers  with  him. 

Damon,  for  his  part,  committed  depredations  in  the 
adjacent  country,  and  greatly  harassed  the  city.  The 
Chieroneans  endeavoured  to  decoy  him  by  frequent  messa- 
ges and  decrees  in  his  favour  :  and  when  they  had  got  him 
among  them  again,  they  appointed  him  master  of  the 
wrestling-ring  ;  but  soon  took  opportunity  to  dispatch  hini 
as  he  was  anointing  himself  in  the  bagnio.  Our  fathers 
tell  us,  that  for  a  long  time  certain  spectres  appeared  on 
that  spot,  and  sad  grocUis  were  heard :  for  which  reason  the 
doors  of  the  bagnio  were  walled  up  :  and  to  this  very  day 
those  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood  imagine  that  they  see 
strange  sights,  and  are  alarmed  with  doleful  voices.  There 
are  some  remains,  however,  of  Damon's  family,  who  live 
mostly  in  the  town  of  Stiris  in  Phocis.  These  are  called,* 
according  to  the  ^Eolic  dialect,  Asbolomenrji^  that  is,  Sooty- 
faced^  on  account  of  their  ancestor's  having  smeared  his 
face  with  soot,  when  he  went  about  the  assassination. 

The  people  of  Orchomenus,  who  were  neighbours  to  the 
Chseroneans,  having  some  prejudice  against  them,  hired  a 
Roman  informer  to  accuse  the  city  of  the  murder  of  those 
who  fell  by  the  hands  of  Damon  and  his  associates,  and  to 
prosecute  it  as  if  it  had  been  an  individual.  The  cause 
came  before  the  governor  of  r\Iacedonia.  for  the  Romans 
had  not  yet  sent  prslors  into  Greece  ;  and  the  persons  em- 
ployed to  plead  for  the  city,  appealed  to  the  testimony  of 
Lucullus.  Upon  this  the  governor  wrote  to  Lucullus, 
who  gave  a  true  accoimt  of  the  affair,  and  by  that  means 
delivered  Chicronea  from  utter  ruin. 

Our  forefathers,  in  gratitude  for  their  preservation, 
erected  a  marble  statute  to  Lucullus  in  the  market-place, 
close  by  that  of  Bacchus.  And  though  many  ages  are  smce 
elapsed,  w^e  are  of  opinion  that  the  obhgation  extends  even 
to  us.     We  are  persuaded  too,  that  a  representation  of  the 

*  In  the  Attic  dialect  it  would  be  H<7oflAji.ti?K«<.  The  ^ollc  wa» 
tbe  vernacular  dialect  cf  the  Phccians. 
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body  is  notcomparable  to  thatof  the  mind  and  the  manners, 
and  therefore,  in  this  work  of  lives  compared,  shall  insert 
his.  We  shall,  hovvcver,  always  adhere  to  the  truth  ;  and 
Lucullus  will  think  himself  sufficiently  repaid  by  our  per- 
petuating the  memory  of  his  actions.  He  cannot  want, 
in  return  for  his  true  testimony,  a  false  and  fictitious  ac- 
count of  himself.  When  a  painter  has  to  draw  a  fine  and 
elegant  form,  which  happens  to  have  some  little  blemish, 
we  do  not  want  him  entirely  to  pass  over  that  blemish,  nor 
yet  to  mark  it  with  exactness  :  The  one  would  spoil  the 
beauty  of  the  picture,  and  the  other  destroy  the  likeness. 
So  in  our  present  work,  since  it  is  very  difficult,  or  rather 
impossible,  to  find  any  life  whatever  vrithoutits  spots  and 
errors,  we  must  set  the  good  qualities  in  full  light,  with  all 
the  likeness  of  truth.  But  we  consider  the  faults  and  stains 
that  proceed  either  from  some  sudden  passion  or  from  po- 
litical necessity,  rather  as  defects  of  virtue,  than  signs  of 
a  bad  heart ;  and  for  that  reason  wc  shall  cast  them  a  lit- 
tle into  shade,  in  reverence  to  human  nature,  which  pro- 
duces no  specimen  of  virtue  absolutely  pure  and  perfect. 
When  we  looked  out  for  one  to  put  in  comparison  with 
Cimon,  Lucullus  seemed  the  properest  person.  They  were 
both  of  a  warlike  turn,  and  both  distinguished  themselves 
against  the  barbarians.  They  were  mild  in  their  admini- 
stration ;  they  reconciled  the  contending  factions  in  their 
country.  They  both  gained  great  victories,  and  erected 
glorious  trophies.  No  Grecian  carried  his  arms  to  more 
distant  countries  than  Cimon,  or  Roinan  than  Lucullus. 
Hercules  and  Bacchus  only  exceeded  them  ;  unless  we  add 
the  expeditions  of  Perseus  against  the  Ethiopians,  Medes, 
and  Armenians,  and  that  of  Jason  against  Colchis.  But 
the  scenes  of  these  last  actions  are  laid  in  such  very  ancient 
times,  that  we  have  some  doubt  whether  the  truth  could 
reach  us.  This  also  they  have  in  commion,  that  they  left 
their  wars  unfinished ;  they  both  pulledtheirenemies  down, 
but  neither  of  them,  gave  them  their  death's-blow\  The 
principal  mark,  however,  of  likeness  in  their  characters, 
is  their  afiV.bility  and  gentleness  of  deportment  in  doing 
the  honours  of  thtir  houses,  and  the  magnificence  and 
splendour  with  which  they  furnished  their  tables.  Perhaps, 
there  are  some  other  resemblances  which  we  pass  over, 
that  may  easily  be  collected  from  their  history  itself. 
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Cimon  was  the  son  of  Miltiades  and  Hegesipyla.  That 
lady  was  a  Thracian,  and  daughter  to  kuig  Olorus,  as  it 
stands  recorded  in  the  poems  of  Archelaus  and  Melanthius, 
M  j'itten  in  honour  of  Cimon  ;  so  that  Thucydides  the  his- 
torian was  his  relation,  for  his  father  v/as  called  Olorus;* 
a  name  that  had  been  long  in  the  family,  and  he  had  gold 
mines  in  Thrace.  Thucydides  is  said  too,  to  have  been 
killed  in  Scapte  Hyle,t  a  place  in  that  country.  His  re- 
mains, however,  were  brought  into  Attica,  and  his  monu- 
ment is  shown  among  those  of  Cimon's  family,  near  the 
tomb  of  Elpinicc  sister  to  Cimon.  But  Thucydides  was  of 
the  ward  of  Alimus,  and  Miltiades  of  that  of*  Lacias. 
Miltiades  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  talents,  for 
which  he  was  thrown  into  prison  by  the  government,  and 
there  he  died.  He  left  his  son  Cimon  very  young,  and  his 
daughter  Elpinice  was  not  yet  marriageable. 

Cimon,  at  first,  was  a  person  of  no  reputation,  but  cen- 
sured as  a  disorderly  and  riotous  young  man.  He  was  even 
compared  to  his  grandfather  Cimon,  who,  for  his  stupidity, 
was  called  CoaUmos  (that  is,  Ideot),  Stesimbrotus  the 
Thasian,  who  was  his  cotemporary,  says,  he  had  no  know- 
ledge of  music,  or  any  other  accomplishment  which  was  in 
vogue  among  the  Greeks,  and  that  he  had  not  the  least 
spark  of  the  Attic  wit  or  eloquence  ;  but  that  there  v/as  a 
generosity  and  sincerity  in  his  behaviour,  which  showed 
the  composition  of  his  soul  to  be  rather  of  the  Peloponne.- 
sian  kind  like  the  Hercules  of  Euripides, he  was 

Rough  and  unbred,  but  great  on  great  occasions  ; 

and  therefore  we  may  well  add  that  article  to  the  account 
Stesimbrotus  has  given  us  of  him. 

In  his  youth,,  he  was  accused  of  a  criminal  commerce 
with  his  sister  Elpinice.  \  There  are  other  instances,  in- 
deedj  mentioned  of  Elpinice 's  irregular  conduct,  particu- 
larly   with  respect  to  Folygnotus  the  painter.     Hence  it 

*  OXo^H  Ti  TTUT^o^  r,v  £;?  T«v  Tgoyovcy  efy(5£.^?^oyro5  v/j»  oixuvv(jiia.y»- 

t  Scapte  JT'le  signi&es  a  luood full  of  trenches.  Stephanus  (de  urb. ) 
calls  it  Scaptesule. 

\  Some  say  Elpinice  was  only  half  sister  to  Cimon,  and  that  as 
such  he  married  her ;  the  laws  of  Athens  not  forbiddmg  him  to 
marry  one  that  was  sister  only  by  the  father's  side.  Cornelius  Ne- 
pos  expressly  affirms  it. 

9.2 
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was,  we  are  told,  that  when  he  painted  the  Trojan  women, 
in  the  portico  then  called  Plesianaction^*  but  now  Pockila, 
he  drew  Elpinice's  face  in  the  character  of  Laodice.  Po- 
lygnotus,  however,  was  not  a  painter  by  profession,  nor 
did  he  receive  wages  for  his  work  in  the  poitico,  but  paint- 
ed without  reward,  to  recommend  himself  to  his  country- 
men. So  the  historians  write,  as  well  as  the  poet  Meian- 
thius  in  these  verses 

The  temple  of  the  gods, 

The  fanes  of  heroes,  and  Cecropian  halls, 

His  liberal  hand  adom'd, 

It  is  true,  there  are  some  who  assert  that  Elpinice  did  not 
live  in  a  private  commerce  with  Cimon,  but  that  she  was 
publicly  married  to  him,  her  poverty  preventing  her  from 
getting  a  husband  suitable  to  her  birth.  Afterwards  Cal- 
lias,  a  rich  Athenian,  falling  in  love  with  her,  made  a  pro- 
posal to  pay  the  government  her  father's  fine,  if  she  would 
give  him  her  hand,  which  condition  she  agreed  to,  and, 
with  her  brother's  consent,  became  his  wife.  Still  it  must- 
be  acknowledged  that  Cimon  had  his  attachments  to  the 
sex  :  witness  his  mistresses  Asteria  of  Salamis  and  one 
Menstra,  on  whose  account  the  poet  Melanthus  jests  up- 
on him  in  his  elegies.  And  though  he  was  legally  married 
tolsodicethedaughterof  Euryptolemus  the  son  of  Mega- 
cles,  yet  he  was  too  uxorious  while  she  lived,  and  at  her 
death  he  was  inconsolable,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  elegies 
that  were  addressed  to  him  by  way  of  comfort  and  con- 
dolence. Panxtius  the  philosopher  thinks  Archelaus  the 
physician  v/as  author  of  those  elegies,  and  from  the  times 
in  which  he  flourished,  the  conjecture  seems  not  impro- 
bable. 

The  rest  of  Cimon 's  conduct  was  great  and  admirable. 
In  courage  he  was  not  inferior  to  Miltiades,norin  prudence 
to  Themistocles,  and  he  v/as  confessedly  an  honester  man 
than  either  of  them. '  He  could  not  be  said  to  come  short 
of  them  in  abilities  for  war  :  and  even  while  he  was  young 
and  without  military  experience, it  is  surprizing  how  much 
he  exceeded  them  in  political  virtue.  When  Themistocles, 
upon  the  invasion  of  the  Medes,  advised  the  people  to  quit 
their  city  and  territory,  and  retire  to  the  Straits  of  Salamis 
to  try  their  fortunes  in  a  naval  combat,  the  generality  were 
*  Diogenes,  Suidas,  and  others,  call  it  Peisianaction 
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astonished  at  the  rashness  of  the  enterprise.  But  Cimon, 
with  a  gay  air,  led  the  way  with  his  friends  through  the 
Ceramicus  to  the  citadel,  carrying  a  bridle  in  his  hand  to 
dedicate  to  the  goddess.  This  was  to  show  that  Athens 
had  no  need  of  cavalry,  but  of  marine  forces,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  After  he  had  consecrated  the  bridle,  and 
taken  down  a  shield  from  the  wall,  he  paid  his  devotions 
to  the  goddess,  and  then  went  down  to  the  sea  ;  by  which 
means  he  inspired  numbers  with  courage  to  embark.  Be- 
sides, as  the  poet  Ion  informs  us,  he  was  not  unhandsome 
in  his  person,  but  tall  and  majestic,  and  had  an  abundance 
of  hair  which  curled  upon  his  shoulders.  He  distinguished 
himself  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner  in  the  battle  that  he 
gained  not  only  the  praise,  but  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men ;  insomuch  that  many  joined  his  train,  and  exhort- 
ed  him  to  think  of  designs  and  actions  worthy  of  those  at 
Marathon. 

When  he  applied  for  a  share  in  the  administration,  the 
people  received  him  with  pleasure.  By  this  time  they 
were  ATeary  of  Themistocles,  and  as  they  knew  Cimon 's 
engaging  and  humane  behaviour  to  their  whole  body  con- 
sequent upon  his  natural  mildness  and  candour,  they  pro- 
moted him  to  the  highest  honours  and  offices  in  the  state. 
Aristides,  the  son  of  Lysimachus,  contributed  not  a  little 
to  his  advancement.  He  saw  the  goodness  of  his  disposi- 
tion, and  set  him  up  as  a  rival  against  the  keenness  and 
daring  spirit  of  Themistocles. 

When  the  ^Nledes  were  driven  out  of  Greece,  Cimon 
was  elected  admiral.  The  Athenians  had  not  now  the  chief 
command  at  sea,  but  acted  under  the  orders  of  Pausanias 
the  Lacedemonian.  The  first  thing  Cimon  did  was  to 
equip  his  countrymen  in  a  more  corhmodious  manner,  and 
to  make  them  much  better  seamen  than  the  rest.  And  as 
Pausanias  began  to  treat  with  the  barbarians,  and  write 
letters  to  the  king,  about  betraying  the  fleet  to  them,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  treated  the  allies  in  a  rough  and 
haughty  style,  and  foolishly  gave  into  many  unnecessary 
ai>d  oppressive  acts  of  authority  ;  Cimon,  on  the  other 
hand,  listened  to  the  complaints  of  the  injured  with  so 
much  gentleness  and  humanity,  that  he  insensibly  gained 
the  command  of  Greece,  not  by  arms,  but  by  his  kind  and 
obliging  manners.  For  the  greatest  part  of  the  allies,  no 
longer  able  to  bear  the  severity  and  pride  of  Pausanias,  put 
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tliemselves  under  the  direction  of  Cimon  and  Aristidcs. 
At  the  same  time  they  wrote  to  the  ejihori,  to  desire  them 
to  recal  Pausanias,  by  whom  Sparta  was  so  dishonoured, 
and  all  Greece  so  much  discomposed. 

It  is  related,  that  when  Pausanias  was  at  Byzantium, 
he  cast  his  eyes  upon  a  young  virgin  named  Cleonice,  of 
a  noble  family  there,  and  insisted  on  having  her  for  a  mis- 
tress. The  parents,  intimidated  by  his  power,  Avere  un- 
der the  hard  necessity  of  giving  up  their  daughter.  The 
young  woman  begged  that  the  light  might  be  taken  out 
of  his  apartment,  that  she  might  goto  his  bed  in  secrecy 
and  silence.  When  she  entered  he  was  asleep,  and  she 
unfortunately  stumbled  upon  the  candlestick,  and  threw  it 
down.  The  noise  waked  him  suddenly,  and  he,  in  his  con- 
fusion, thinking  it  was  an  enemy  come  to  assassinate  him, 
unsheathed  a  dagger  that  lay  by  him,  and  plunged  it  into 
the  virgin's  heart.  After  this  he  could  never  rest.  Her 
image  appeared  to  him  every  night,  and  with  a  menacing 
tone  repeated  this  heroic  verse 

Go  to  the  fate  which  pride  and  lust  prepare ! 

The  allies,  hip;hly  incensed  at  this  infamous  action,  joined 
Cimon  to  besiege  him  in  Byzantium.  But  he  found  means 
to  escape  thence  ;  and  as  he  was  still  haunted  by  the  spec- 
tre, he  is  said  to  have  applied  to  a  temple  at  Heraclea* 
where  the  manes  of  the  dead  were  consulted.  There  he 
invoked  the  spirit  of  Cleonice, t  and  entreated  her  pardon. 
She  appeared,  and  told  him,  "  He  would  soon  be  deli- 
vered from  all  his  troubles,  after  his  return  to  Sparta:'* 
in  which,  it  seems,  his  death  \vas  enigmatically  foretold.^ 
These  particulars  we  have  from  many  historians. 

All  the  confederates  had  now  put  themselves  under  the 
conduct  of  Cimon,  and  he  sailed  with  them  to  Thrace, 
upon  intelligence  that  some  of  the  most  honourable  of  the 

*  Heraclea  was  a  place  near  Olympia.  Pausanias  applied  to  the 
necromar.ccrs  there  called  Psychagogi,  whose  office  it  was  to  call 
up  the  departed  spirits. 

t  Thus  we  find  that  it  was  a  custom  in  the  Pagan  as  well  as  in 
fhe  Hebrew  theology,  to  conjure  up  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and 
that  the  witch  of  Endor  w^as  not  the  only  witch  in  the  world. 

:j:  The  Lacedaemonians  having  resolved  to  seize  him,  he  fled  for 
refuge  to  a  temple  of  Minerva  called  Chalcioicvs,  There  they  shut 
him  up  and  starvedhim. 
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Persians,  and  of  the  king's  relations,  had  seized  the  city 
of  Eion  upon  the  river  Strymon,  and  greatly  harrassed  the 
Greeks  in  that  neighbourhood.  Cimon  engaged  and  de- 
feated the  Persian  forces,  and  then  shut  them  up  in  the 
town.  After  this,  he  dislodged  the  Thracians  above  the 
Strymon,  who  had  used  to  supply  the  town  with  provi- 
sions, and  kept  so  slrick  a  guard  over  the  country,  that  no 
convoys  could  escape  him.  By  this  means,  the  place  wa.3 
reduced  to  such  extremity,  that  Butes  the  king's  general, 
in  absolute  despair,  set  fire  to  it,  and  so  perished  there 
with  his  friends  and  all  his  substance. 

In  consequence  of  this,  Cimon  became  master  of  the 
town  ;  but  there  was  no  advantage  to  be  reaped  from  it 
worth  mentioning,  because  the  barbarians  had  destroyed 
all  by  fire.  The  country  about  it,  however,  was  very 
beautiful  and  fertile,  and  that  he  settled  with  Athenians. 
For  this  reason  the  people  of  Athens  permitted  him  to 
erect  there  three  marble  liermce^  which  had  the  follov/ing 
inscriptions : 


Where  Strymon  with  his  silver  waves 
The  lofty  towers  of  Eion  laves, 
The  hapless  Mede,  with  famine  prest, 
Thi  force  of  Grecian  arms  confest. 


Let  him,  who  born  in  distant  days. 

Behold  these  monuments  of  praise 

These  forms  that  valour's  glory  save.... 
And  see  how  Athens  crovrns  the  brave^ 
For  honour  feel  tbe  patriot  sigh, 
And  for  his  country  learn  to  die. 

Afar  to  Phrygia's  fated  lands 

Whea  Mnestheus  leads  his  Atttic  bands, 

Behold  !  he  bears  in  Homer  still 

The  palm  of  military  skill. 

In  every  age,  on  every  coast, 

'Tis  thus  the  sons  of  Athens  boast ! 


Though  Cimon 's  np.me  does  not  appear  in  any  of  these  in- 
scriptions, yet  his  cotemporaries  considered  them  as  the 
highest  pitch  of  honour :  for  neitlier  Themistocles  nor 
Miltiades  were  favoured  with  any  thing  of  that  kind. 
Navj  when  the  latter  asked  only  for  a  crown  of  olive, 
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Sochares  of  the  ward  of  Decelea  stood  up  in  the  midst  of 
the  assembly,  and  spoke  against  it  in  terms  that  were  not 
candid  indeed,  but  agreeable  to  the  people.  He  said, 
"  Miltiades,  when  you  shall  fight  the  barbarians  alone,  and 
conquer  alone,  then  ask  to  have  honours  paid  you  alone." 
AVhat  was  it  then  that  induced  them  to  give  the  preference 
so  greatly  to  this  action  of  Cimon  ?  was  it  not  that  under 
the  other  generals  they  fought  for  their  lives  and  existence 
as  a  people,  but  under  him  they  were  able  to  distress  their 
enemies,  by  carrying  war  into  the  countries  vvhere  they 
had  established  themselves,  and  by  colonizing  Eion  and 
Amphipolis  ?  They  planted  a  colony  too  in  the  isle  of 
Scyros,*  which  was  reduced  by  Cimon  on  the  occasion  I 
am  going  to  mention :  The  Dolopes,  who  then  held  it, 
paid  no  attention  to  agriculture.  They  had  so  long  been 
addicted  to  piracy,  that  at  last  they  spared  not  even  the 
merchants  and  strangers  who  came  into  their  ports,  but  in 
that  of  Ctesium  plundered  some  Thessalians  who  came  to 
traffic  with  them,  and  put  them  in  prison.  These  prison- 
ers, however,  found  means  to  escape,  and  went  and  lodged 
an  mipeachment  against  the  place  before  the  Amphicty- 
ones,  (who  commanded  the  whole  island  to  make  restitu- 
tion.) Those  who  had  no  concern  in  the  robbery  were  un- 
willing to  pay  any  thing,  and  instead  of  that,  called  upon 
the  persons  who  committed  it  and  had  the  goods  in  their 
hands  to  make  satisfaction.  But  these  pirates,  apprehen- 
sive of  the  consequence,  sent  to  invite  Cimon  to  come 
with  his  ships  and  take  the  town,  which  they  promised  to 
deliver  up  to  him.  In  pursuance  of  this,  Cimon  took 
the  island,  expelled  the  Dolopes.  and  cleared  the  iEgean 
sea  of  corsLiii  s. 

This  done,  he  recollected  that  their  ancient  hero  These- 
us, the  son  of  ^Egeus,  had  retired  from  Athens  to  Scyros, 
and  was  there  treacherously  killed  by  kingJLycomedes,  who 
entertained  some  suspicion  of  him.  And  as  there  was  an 
oracle  which  had  enjoined  the  Athenians  to  bring  back 
his  remains,!  and  to  honour  him  as  a  demi-god,  Cimon 
set  himself  to  search  for  his  tomb.  This  was  no  easy  un- 
dertaking, for  the  people  of  Scyros  had  all  along  refused  to 

*  This  happened  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventy-seventh  O- 
lympiad. 

t  This  oracle  was  delivered  to  them  four  years  before  ;  in  th& 
first  year  of  the  seventy-sixth  Olympiad. 
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declare  where  he  lay,  or  to  suffer  any  searcli  for  his  bones. 
At  last,  with  much  pains  and  inquiry  he  discovered  the 
repository,  and  put  his  remains,  set  off  with  all  imagina- 
ble magnificence,  on  board  his  own  galley,  and  carried 
them  to  the  ancient  seat  of  that  hero  almost  four  hundred 
years  after  he  had  left  it.* 

Nothing  could  give  the  people  more  pleasure  than  this 
event.  To  commemorate  it,  they  instituted  games  in  v^'hich 
the  tragic  poets  were  to  try  their  skill ;  and  the  dispute 
was  very  remarkable.  Sophocles,  then  a  young  man, 
brought  his  first  piece  upon  the  theatre  :  and  Aphepsion, 
the  archon,  perceiving  that  the  audience  were  not  unpre- 
judiced, did  not  appoint  the  judges  by  lot  in  the  usual 
manner.  The  method  he  took  was  this :  When  Cimon  and 
his  officers  had  entered  the  theatre,  and  made  the  due  li- 
bations to  the  god  who  presided  over  the  games,  the  archon 
would  not  suffer  them  to  retire,  but  obliged  them  to  sit 
down  and  select  ten  judges  upon  oath,  one  out  of  each 
tribe.  The  dignity  of  the  judges  caused  an  extraordinary 
emulation  among  the  actors.  Sophocles  gained  the  prize  ; 
at  which  ^Eschylus  was  so  much  grieved  and  disconcerted, 
that  he  could  not  bear  to  stay  much  longer  in  Athens,  but 
in  anger  retired  to  Sicily,  vfhere  he  died  and  was  buried 
near  Gela. 

Ion  tells  us,  that  when  he  was  very  young,  and  lately 
jcome  from  Chios  to  Athens,  he  supped  at  Laomedon's  with 
Cimon.  Afcer  supper,  when  the  libations  were  over,  Cimon 
was  desired  to  sing,  and  he  did  it  so  agreeably,  that  the 
company  preferred  him,  in  point  of  politeness,  to  Themis- 
tocles :  For  he,  on  a  like  occasion,  said,  '-He  had  not 
learned  to  sing  or  play  upon  the  harp  ;  but  he  knew 
how  to  raise  a  small  city  to  wealth  and  greatness."  The 
conversation  after  wards  turned  upon  the  actions  of  Cimon, 
and  each  of  the  guests  dwelt  upon  such  as  appeared  to  him 
the  most  considerable  ;  he,  for  his  part,  mentioned  only 
this,  which  he  looked  upon  as  the  most  artful  expedient 
he  had  made  use  of:  A  great  number  of  barbarians  were 
made  prisoners  in  Sestos  at  Byzantium ;  and  the  alHes 
desired  Cimon  to  make  a  division  of  the  booty.  Cimon 
placed  the  prisoners,  quite  naked,  on  one  side,  and  all  their 
ornaments  on  the  other.    The  allies  complained  the  shares 

*  Plutarch  could  not  make  a  mistake  of  four  hundred  years,  W« 
are  persuaded,  therefore,  that  he  wrote  eight-kundred. 
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were  not  equal ;  whereupon  he  bade  them  take  which  part 
they  pleased,  assurmg  them  that  the  Athenians  would  be 
satisfied  with  that  they  left.  Herophytus  the  Samian  ad- 
vised them  to  make  choise  of  the  Persian  spoils,  and  of 
course  the  Persian  captives  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Atheni- 
ans. For  the  present  Cimon  was  ridiculed  in  private  for 
the  division  he  had  made  ;  because  the  allies  had  chains  of 
gold,,  rich  collars  and  bracelets,  and  robes  of  scarlet  and 
purple  to  show,  while  the  Athenians  had  nothing  but  a 
parcel  of  naked  slaves,  and  those  very  unfit  for  labour. 
But  a  little  after  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  prison- 
ers came  down  from  Phrygia  and  Lydia,  and  gave  large 
sums  for  their  ransom  ;  so  that  Cimon  with  the  money 
purchased  four  months  provisions  for  his  ships,  and  sent  a 
quantity  of  gold  besides  to  the  Athenian  treasury. 

Cimon  by  this  time  had  acquired  a  great  fortune  ;  and 
what  he  had  gained  gloriously  in  the  war  from  the  enemy, 
he  laid  out  with  as  much  reputation  upon  his  fellow-citi- 
zens. He  ordered  the  fences  of  his  fields  and  gardens  to 
be  thrown  down,  that  strangers,  as  well  as  his  own  coun- 
trymen, might  freely  partake  of  his  fruit.  He  had  a  sup- 
per provided  at  his  house  every  day,  in  which  the  dishes 
were  plain,  but  sufficient  for  a  multitude  of  guests.  Every 
poor  citizen  repaired  to  it  at  pleasure,  and  had  his  diet 
without  care  or  trouble  ;  by  which  means  he  was  enabled 
to  give  proper  attention  to  public  affairs.  Aristotle,  in- 
deed, says,  this  supper  was  not  provided  for  all  the  citi- 
zens in  general,  but  only  for  those  of  his  own  tribe,  which 
was  that  of  Lacia.* 

When  he  walked  out  he  used  to  have  a  retinue  of  young 
men  well  clothed ;  and  if  he  happened  to  meet  an  aged  ci- 
tizen in  a  mean  dress,  he  ordered  some  one  of  them  to 
change  clothes  with  him.  This  was  great  and  noble.  But 
beside  this,  the  same  attendants  carried  with  them  a  quan- 
tity of  money,  and  when  they  met  in  the  market-place 
with  any  necessitous  person  of  tolerable  appearance,  they 
took  care  to  slip  some  pieces  into  his  hand  as  privately  as 
possible.  Cratinus  the  comic  writer  seems  to  have  referred  to 
these  circumstances  in  one  of  his  pieces  entitled  Archilochi. 


*  Cimon's  ward  being  afterwards  called  Oeneis,  it  must  be  re- 
conciled wiih  this  place  from  Stephamis,  who  tells  us,  the  Laciad^t 
•viere  a  ptople  oftha  v^ard  0«nei«. 
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Even  I  Metrobius,  though  a  scrivener,  hoped 

To  pass  a  cheerful  and  a  sleek  old  age, 

And  live  to  my  last  hour  at  Cimon's  table  ; 

Ciroon  !  the  best  and  noblest  of  the  Greeks  ! 

Whose  wide-spread  bounty  vied  with  that  of  heaven! 

But,  ah  !  he's  gone  before  me  ! 

Gorgias  the  Lcontine  gives  him  this  character  ;  "  He 
got  riches  to  use  them,  and  used  them  so  as  to  be  ho- 
noured on  their  account."  And  Critias,  one  of  the 
thirty  tyrants,  in  his  elegies  thus  expresses  the  utmost  ex» 
tent  of  his  wishes  : 

The  wealth  of  Scopas'  *  heirs,  the  soul  of  Cimon. 
And  the  fam'd  trophies  of  Agesilaus. 

Lichas  the  Lacedemonian,  we  know,  gained  a  great  name 
among  the  Greeks,  by  nothing  but  entertaining  strangers 
who  came  to  see  the  public  exercises  of  the  Spartan  youth. 
But  the  magnificence  of  Cimon  exceeded  even  the  ancient 
hospitality  and  bounty  of  the  Athenians.  They  indeed 
taught  the  Greeks  to  sow  bread-corn,  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  use  of  wells,  and  of  the  benefit  of  fire  ;  in  these  things 
they  justly  glory.  But  Cimon's  house  was  a  kind  of  com- 
mon hall  for  all  the  people ;  the  first  fruits  of  his  lands  were 
theirs  ;  whatever  the  seasons  produced  of  excellent  and 
agreeable,  they  freely  gathered  :  nor  were  strangers  in  the 
least  debarred  from  them :  so  that  he  in  some  measure  re- 
vived the  community  of  goods,  which  prevailed  in  the 
reign  of  Saturn,  and  which  the  poets  tell  so  much  of. 
Those  who  malevolently  ascribed  this  liberality  of  his  to  a 
desire  of  flattering  or  courting  the  people,  were  refuted  by 
the  rest  of  his  conduct,  in  which  he  favoured  the  nobility, 
and  inclined  to  the  constitution  and  custom  of  Lacedxmon. 
When  Themistocles  wanted  to  raise  the  power  and  privi- 
leges of  the  commons  too  high,  he  joined  Aristides  to  op- 
pose him.  In  like  manner  he  opposed  Ephialtes,  who,  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  people,  attempted  to  abolish 
the  court  of  Areopagus.  He  saw  all  persons  concerned  in 
the  administration^  except  Aristides  and  Ephilates,  pilla- 
ging the  public  ;  yet  he  kept  his  own  hands  clean,  and  in 
all  his  speeches  and  actions  continued  to  the  last  perfectly 
disinterested.    One  instance  of  this  they  give  us  in  his  be- 

*  Scopas,  a  rich  Thessalian,  is  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Cato. 
VOL.  111.  q^ 
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haviour  to  Rhoesaces,  a  barbarian  who  had  revolted  from 
the  king  of  Persia,  and  was  come  to  x\thens  with  great 
treasures.  This  man  finding  himself  harassedby  informers 
there,  applied  to  Cimon  for  his  protection  ;  and,  to  gain 
his  favour,  placed  two  cups,  the  one  full  of  gold,  and  the 
other  of  silver  darics,  in  his  antichamber.  Cimon,  casting 
his  eye  upon  them,  smiled,  and  asked  him,  "  Whether  he 
should  choose  to  have  him  his  mercenary  or  his  friend  ?" 
*' My  friend  undoubtedly,"  said  the  barbarian.  "Go 
then,"  said  Cimon,  "and  take  these  things  back  with 
you  ;  for  if  I  be  your  friend,  your  money  will  be  mine 
whenever  I  have  occasion  for  it." 

About  this  time,  the  allies,  though  they  paid  their  con- 
tributions, began  to  scruple  the  furnishing  of  ships  and 
men.  They  wanted  to  bid  adieu  to  the  troubles  of  war, 
and  to  till  the  ground  in  quiet  and  tranquility,  particu- 
larly as  the  barbarians  kept  at  home,  and  gave  them  no 
disturbance.  The  other  Athenian  generals  took  every 
method  to  compel  them  to  make  good  their  quota,  and 
by  prosecutions  and  fines  rendered  the  Athenian  govern- 
ment oppressive  and  invidious.  But  Cimon  took  a  differ- 
ent course,  when  he  had  the  command.  He  used  no  com- 
pulsion to  any  Grecian  :  he  took  money  and  ships  unman- 
cd,  of  such  as  did  not  choose  to  serve  in  person  ;  and  thus 
suffered  them  to  be  led  by  the  charms  of  ease  to  domestic 
employment,  to  husbandry  and  manufactures  :  so  that  of 
a  warlike  people,  they  became,  through  an  inglorious  at- 
tachment to  luxury  and  pleasure,  quite  unfit  for  any  thing 
in  the  military  department.  On  the  otiier  hand,  he  made 
all  the  Athenians  in  their  turns  serve  on  board  his  ships, 
and  kept  them  in  continual  exercise.  By  these  means  he 
•extended  the  Atht.nian  dominion  over  the  allies,  who  were 
all  the  whWe  paying  him  for  it.  The  Athenians  v/ere  al- 
ways upon  one  expedition  or  other,  had  their  weapons 
for  ever  in  their  hands,  and  were  trained  up  to  every  fa- 
tigue of  service  :  hence  it  was  that  the  allies  learned  to 
fear  and  flatter  them,  and  instead  of  being  their  fellow-sol- 
diers as  formerly,  insensibly  became  their  tributaries  and 
subjects. 

Addlo  this,  that  ro  man  humbled  the  pride  and  arrogance 
of  the  great  king  more  than  Cimon.  Not  satisfied  with 
driving  him  out  of  Greece,  he  pursued  his  footsteps,  and 
without  suffering  him  to  take  breath,  ravaged  imd  laid 
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waste  some  part  of  his  doniinioas,  and  cIre^v  over  others  to 
the  (Grecian  league;  insomuch  timt  in  all  Asia,  from  Io- 
nia to  Paniphyiia,  there  was  not  a  Persian  standard  to  be 
seen.  As  soon  as  he  was  informed  that  the  king's  fleets  and 
armies  lay  upon  the  Pamphyhan  coasts  he  wanted  to  inti- 
midate them  in  such  a  manner  that  they  should  never  more 
venture  beyond  the  Chelidonian  isles.  For  this  purpose  he 
set  sail  from  Cnidus  and  Triopium  with  afieet  oftv/o  hun- 
dred galleys,  wliich  Them.istocles  had,  in  their  first  con- 
struction, made  light  and  fit  to  turn  with  the  utmost  agi- 
lity. Cimon  r/idened  them,  and  joined  a  platform  to  the 
deck  of  each,  that  they  might  in  time  of  action  be  room 
for  a  greater  number  of  combatants.  When  he  arrived 
at  Phaselis,  which  was  inhabited  by  Greeks,  but  would 
neither  receive  his  fleet,  nor  revolt  from  the  king,  he  ra- 
vaged their  territories,  and  advanced  to  assault  their  walls* 
Hereupon,  the  Chians  who  v,ere  among  his  forces,  hav- 
ing of  old  had  a  friendship  for  the  people  of  Phaselis,  on 
one  side  endeavoured  to  pacify  Cmion,  and  on  the  other 
addressed  themselves  to  the  townsmen,  by  letters  fasten- 
ed to  arrows  vrhich  they  shot  over  the  walls.  At  length 
they  reconciled  the  tv/o  parties  ;  the  conditions  were,  that 
the  Phaseiites  should  pay  down  ten  talents,  and  should  fel- 
low Cimon's  standard  ag^iinst  the  barbarians. 

Ephorus  says,  Tithraustes  commanded  the  king's  fleet, 
and  Pherendates  his  land-forces ;  but  Callisthenes  will  have 
it,  that  Ariomandes  the  son  of  Gobryas  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Piersians.  He  tells  us  farther,  that  he  lay  at  anchor  in 
the  river  Eurymedon,  and  did  not  yet  choose  to  come  to  aa 
engagement  v/ith  the  Greeks^  because  he  expected  a  re^ 
inforcement  of  eighty  Phoenician  ships  from  Cyprus.  On 
the  other  hand,  Cimon  wanted  to  prevent  that  junction,  and 
therefore  sailed  with  a  resolution  to  compel  the  Persians 
to  fight,  if  they  declined  it.  To  avoid  it,  they  pushed  up 
the  river.  But  when  Cimon  came  up,  they  attempted  to 
make  head  against  him,  with  six  hundred  ships,  according 
to  Phanodemus,or,  as  Ephorus  writes,  with  three  hundred 
and  fifty.  They  performed,  however,  nothing  worthy  of 
such  a  f^eet,  but  presently  made  for  land.  The  foremost 
got  on  shore,  and  escaped  to  the  army,  which  Vv^as  drawn  up 
hard  by.  The  Greeks  laid  hold  on  the  rest,  and  handled 
them  very  roughly,  as  well  as  their  ships.  A  certain  proof 
that  the  Persian  fleet  was  very  numerous,  is,  that  though 
many  in  all  probability  got  away,  and  many  others  were 
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destroyed,  yet  the  Athenians  took  no  less  than  t^vo  hun- 
dred vessels. 

The  barbarian  land-forces  advanced  close  to  the  sea  :  but 
it  appeared  to  Cimon  an  arduous  undertaking  to  make 
good  his  landing  by  dint  of  sword,  and  with  his  troops, 
who  were  fatigued  with  the  late  action,  to  engage  those 
that  were  quite  fresh  and  many  times  their  number.  Not- 
withstanding this,  he  saw  the  courage  and  sprits  of  his  men 
elevated  with  their  late  victory,  and  that  they  were  very 
desirous  to  be  led  against  the  enemy.  He  therefore  disem- 
barked his  heavy-armed  infantry,  yet  vrarm  from  the  late 
action.  They  rushed  forward  with  loud  shouts,  and  the 
Persians  stood  and  received  them  with  a  good  countenance. 
A  sharp  conflict  ensued,  in  which  the  bravest  and  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  Athenians  were  slain.  At  last  with 
much  difficulty  the  barbarians  were  put  to  the  rout :  many 
•^vere  killed,  and  many  others  were  taken,  together  with 
their  pavilions  full  of  all  manner  of  rich  spoil. 

Thus  Cimon,  like  an  excellent  champion,  won  two 
prizes  in  one  day,  and  by  these  two  actions  outdid  the 
victory  of  Salamis  at  sea,  and  of  Plata^a  at  land.  He 
added,  however,  a  new  trophy  to  his  victories.  Upon 
intelligence  that  the  eighty  Phoenician  gaJleys,  which  were 
not  in  the  battle,  vvere  arrived  at  Hydrus,*  he  steered  that 
way  as  fast  as  possible.  They  had  not  received  any  cer* 
tain  account  of  the  forces  to  whose  assistance  they  were 
going  ;  and,  as  this  suspense  much  intimidated  them,  they 
were  easily  defeated,  Vvith  the  loss  of  all  their  ships  and 
most  of  their  men. 

These  events  so  humbled  the  king  of  Persia,  that  he  came 
into  that  famous  peace,  which  limited  him  to  the  distance 
of  a  day's  journey  f  on  horseback  from  the  Grecian  sea  ; 
and  by  which  he  engaged  that  none  of  his  galleys  or  other 
ships  of  war  should  ever  come  within  the  Cyanean  and 
Chelidonian  isles.  Callisthenes,  indeed,  denies  that  the 
king  agreed  to  these  conditions :  but  he  allows  that  his 
subsequent  behaviour  was  equivalent  to  such  an  agreement; 

*  As  no  such  place  as  Hydras  is;^o  be  found,  Lubinus  thinks  we 
should  read  Svdra,  which  was  a  raaratime  town  of  Cilicia.  Dacier 
proposes  to  read  Hydrussa,  which  was  one  of  the  Cyclades.  But 
perhaps  Hydrusisonly  a  corruption  of  Cyprus  ;  for  Polysnus  (1.  i.) 
tells  us,  Cimon  sailed  thither  immediately  after  his  two-fold  victor}'. 
And  he  adds,  that  he  went  disguised  in  a  Persian  dress,  which  mys^ 
be  with  a  view  to  take  in  the  Phoenician  galleys. 
•  t  Four  hundred  furlongs. 
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for  his  fears  consequent  upon  the  defeat,  made  him  retire 
so  far  from  Greece,  that  Pericles,  with  fifty  ships,  and 
Ephialtes,  with  no  more  than  thirty,  sailed  beyond  the 
Chelidonian  rocks,  without  meeting  with  any  fleet  of  the 
barbarians.  However,  in  the  collection  of  Athenian  de- 
crees made  by  Craterus,  there  is  a  copy  of  the  articles  of 
this  peace,  which  are  in  substance  the  same  as  we  have  re- 
lated them.  We  are  told  also,  that  the  Athenians  built 
an  altar  to  Peace  on  this  occasion,  and  tliat  they  paid  par- 
ticular honours  to  Callias,  who  negotiated  the  treaty.  So 
much  was  raised  from  the  sale  of  the  spoils,  that  beside 
what  was  reserved  for  other  occasions,  the  people  had  mo- 
ney enough  to  build  the  wall  on  the  south  side  of  the  ci- 
tadel. Nay,  such  was  the  treasure  this  expedition  afford- 
ed, that  by  it  were  laid  the  foundations  of  the  long  walls 
called  Legs  ;  they  were  not  finished  indeed  till  some  time 
after.  And  as  the  pl?.ce  where  they  were  to  be  erected 
was  marshy  and  full  of  water,  Cimon,  at  his  own  expence, 
had  the  bottom  secured,  by  ramming  down  large  stones, 
and  binding  them  with  gravel.  He  too  first  adorned  the 
city  with  those  elegant  and  noble  places  for  exercise  and 
disputation,  which  a  little  after  came  to  be  so  much  ad-^ 
mired.  He  planted  the  forum  with  plane  trees  ;  and 
v/hereas  the  Academy  before  was  a  dry  and  unsightly 
plat,  he  brought  water  to  it,  and  sheltered  it  with  groves, 
so  that  it  abounded  with  clean  alleys  and  shady  walks. 

By  this  time  the  Persians  refused  to  evacuate  the  Cher- 
sonesus,  and,  instead  of  that  cjilied  dov.n  the  Thracians  to 
their  assistance.  Cimon  set  out  against  them  from  Athens 
with  a  very  few  galleys ;  and  as  they  looked  upon  him  with 
contempt  on  that  account,  he  attacked  them,  and  witli 
four  ships  only,  took  thirteen  of  theirs.  Thus  he  expelled 
the  Persiaiis,  and  beat  the  Thracians  too ;  by  which  success 
he  reduced  the  whole  Cbersonesus  to  the  obedience  of  A- 
thens.  After  this,  he  defeated  at  sea  the  Tiiasians  who  had 
revolted  from  the  Athenians,  took  three-ar-d-thirty  of  their 
ships,  and  stormed  their  town.  The  gold  mines  which 
were  in  the  neiglibouring  continent  he  secured  to  his  coun- 
trymen, together  with  the  whole  Thasian  territories. 

From  thence  there  was  an  easy  opening  to  inv£.de  Mace- 
donia, and  possibly  to  conquer  great  part  of  it ;  and  as  he 
neglected  the  opportunity,  it  ivas  thought  to  be  owing  to 
*Le  presents  ^^iuch  king  Alexcmder  made  him.     His  enfc« 
(^2 
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mies,  therefore,  impeached  him  for  it,  and  brought  him  to 

his  trial.     In  his  defence,  he  thus  addressed  his  judges ; 

"  I  have  no  connection  with  rich  lonians  or  Thessalians, 
■whom  other  generals  have  applied  to,  in  hopes  of  re- 
ceiving compliments  and  treasures  from  them.  My  at- 
tachment is  to  the  Macedonians,*  whose  frugality  and 
sobriety  I  honour  and  imitate  ;  things  preferable  with 
me  to  all  the  wealth  in  the  world.  I  love  indeed  to  en- 
rich my  country  at  the  expence  of  its  enemies."  Ste- 
sirnbrotus,  who  mentions  this  trial,  says,  Elpinice  waited 
on  Pericles  at  his  own  house,  to  entreat  that  he  would  be- 
have with  some  lenity  to  her  brother  :  for  Pericles  was 
the  most  vehement  accuser  he  had.  At  present  he  only 
said.  *' Ycu  aie  old,  Elpinice,  much  too  old  to  transact 
such  business  as  this."  However,  when  the  cause  came 
on,  he  was  favourable  enough  to  Cimon,  and  rose  up  only 
once  to  speak  during  the  whole  impeachment,  and  then 
he  did  it  in  a  slight  manner.  Cimon  therefore  was  ho- 
nourably acquitted. 

As  to'the  rest  of  his  administration,  he  opposed  and  re- 
strained the  people,  who  w^ere  invading  the  province  of  the 
nobility,  and  wanted  to  appropriate  the  direction  of  every 
thing  to  themselres.  But  v/hen  he  was  gone  out  upon  a 
new  expedition,  they  broke  out  again,  and  overturning  the 
constitution  and  most  sacred  customs  of  their  country,  at 
the  instigation  of  Ephialtes,  they  took  from  the  council 
of  Areopagus  those  causes  that  used  to  come  before  it, 
and  left  it  the  cognizance  of  but  very  few.  Thus,  by 
bringing  all  matters  before  themselves,  they  made  the  ge- 
"vernment  a  perfect  democracy  ;  and  this  they  did  with 
the  concurrence  of  Pericles,  who  by  this  time  wag^grown 
Tery  powerful,  and  had  espoused  their  party.  It  was  with 
great  indignatioji  that  Cimon  found,  at  his  return,  the 
dignity  of  that  high  court  insulted  ;  and  he  set  himself  to 
restore  its  jurisdiction,  and  to  revive  such  an  aristocracy  as 
had  obtained  under  Clisthenes.  Upon  this  his  adversaries 
raised  a  great  clamour,  and  exasperated  the  people  against 
him,  not  forgetting  those  stories  about  his  sister,  and  his 

*  The  manuGcripts  in  general  have  Laced3emonians  ;  and  that  is 
probably  the  true  reading  ;  for  Cimon  is  well  known  to  have  had 
a  strong  attachment  to  that  people.  Besides,  the  Macedonians 
were  not  a  sober  people.  As  to  what  some  object,  that  it  is  strange 
he  should  make  no  mention  of  the  Macedonians,  when  he  was  ac- 
cused of  being  bribed  by  them  :  the  answer  is  easy,  we  are  not  cer- 
tain that  Plutarch  has  given  i:s  all  Cimon's  defence. 
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o\Tn  attachment  to  the  Lacedemonians.  Hence  those  ver- 
ses of  Eupolis  about  Cimon;.... 

He's  not  a  villain  but  a  debauchee, 

Whose  Ccireless  heart  is  lost  on  wine  and  women. 
The  time  has  been,  he  slept  in  Lacedxmon, 
And  left  poor  Elpinice  here  alone. 

But  if,  with  all  his  negligence  and  love  of  wine,  he  took 
so  many  cities,  and  gained  so  many  victories,  it  is  plain 
that  if  he  had  been  a  sober  man,  and  attentive  to  business, 
none  of  the  Greeks,  either  before  or  after  him,  could  have 
exceeded  him  in  great  and  glorious  actijons. 

From  his  first  setting  out  in  life,  he  had  an  attachment 
to  the  Lacedemonians.  According  toStesimbrotus  he  call- 
ed one  of  the  twins  he  had  by  a  Clitonian  woman,  Laccdx- 
monius,  and  the  other  Eleus  ;  and  Pericles  often  took  oc- 
casion to  reproach  them  v/ith  their  mean  descent  by  the 
mother's  side.  But  Diodorus,  the  geographer,  writes,  that 
he  had  both  these  sons,  and  a  third  named  Thessalus,  by 
Isodice,  daughter  to  Euryptolemus,  the  son  of  Megacles. 

The  Spartans  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  promotion 
of  Cimon.  Being  declared  enemies  to  Themistocles,  they 
much  rather  chose  to  adhere  to  Cimon,  though  but  a 
young  man,  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Athens.  The  Athe- 
nians too  at  iirst  saw  this  with  pleasure,  because  they 
reaped  great  advantages  from  the  regard  which  the  Spar- 
tans had  for  Cimon.  When  they  began  to  take  the  lead 
among  the  allies,  and  were  gaining  the  chief  direction  o^f 
all  the  business  of  the  league,  it  was  no  uneasiness  to  them 
to  see  the  honour  and  esteem  he  was  held  in.  Indeed, 
Cimon  was  the  man  they  pitched  upon  foi-  transacting  that 
business,  on  account  of  his  humane  behaviour  to  the  al- 
lies, and  his  interest  with  the  Lacedsmonians.  But  when 
they  were  become  great  and  powerful,  it  gave  tliem  pain 
to  see  Cimon  still  adoring  the  Spartans  ;  for  he  was  al- 
ways magnifying  that  people  at  their  expence  ;  and  par- 
ticularly, as  Stesimbrotus  tells  us,  when  he  had  any  fault 
to  find  with  them,  he  used  to  say,  "  The  Lacedemonians 
would  not  have  done  so."  On  this  account  his  country- 
men began  to  envy  and  to  hate  him. 

They  had,  however,  a  still  heavier  complaint  against 
him,  which  took  its  rise  as  follows  :  In  the  fourth  year  o 
the  reign  of  Archidamus,  the  son  of  Ze'uxidamus,  there 
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happened  the  greatest  earthquake  at  Sparta  that  ever  was 
heard  of.  The  ground  in  many  parts  of  Laconia  was  deft 
asunder ;  Mount  Taygetus  felt  the  shock,  and  its  ridges 
were  torn  off;  the  whole  city  was  dismantled,  except  five 
houses.  The  young  men  and  boys  were  exercising  in  the 
portico,  and  it  is  said  that  a  little  before  the  earthquake 
a  hare  crossed  the  place,  upon  which  the  young  men,  na- 
ked and  anointed  as  they  were,  ran  out  in  sport  after  it. 
The  building  fell  upon  the  boys  that  remained,  and  de- 
stroyed them  all  together.  Their  monument  is  still  called, 
from  that  event,  Sismatia. 

Archidamus,  amidst  the  present  danger,  perceived  ano- 
ther that  was  likely  to  ensue,  and,  as  he  saw  the  people 
busy  in  endeavouring  to  save  their  most  valuable  move- 
ables, he  ordered  the  trumpets  to  give  the  alarm,  as  if 
some  enemy  were  ready  to  fall  upon  them,  that  they 
might  repair  to  him  immediately  with  their  weapons  in 
their  hands.  This  was  the  only  thing  which  at  that  crisis 
saved  Sparta  ;  for  the  Helots  flocked  together  on  all  sides 
from  the  fields  to  dispatch  such  as  had  escaped  the  earth- 
quake ;  but  finding  them  armed,  and  in  good  order,  they 
returned  to  their  villages,  and  declared  open  war.  At  the 
same  time  they  persuaded  some  of  their  neighbours,  among 
whom  were  the  Messenians,  to  join  them  against  Sparta. 

In  this  great  distress^  the  Luceds^monians  sent  Peri- 
clides  to  Athens,  to  beg  for  succours.  Aristophanes,*  in 
his  comic  way,  says,  "  There  was  an  extraordinary  con- 
trast between  his  pale  face  anc}  his  red  robe,  as  he  sat 
a  suppliant  at  the  altars,  and  Etsked  us  for  troops." 
Ephialtes  strongly  opposed  and  protested  against  giving 
any  assistance  to  re-establish  a  city  which  was  rival  to  their 
own,  insistinj^-  that  they  ought  rather  to  suffer  the  pride  of 
Sparta  to  be  trodden  under  foot.  Cimon,  however,  as 
Critias  tells  us,  preferred  the  relief  of  Sparta  to  the  en- 
lai'gement  of  the  Athenian  power,  and  persuaded  the  peo- 
ple to  march  with  a  great  army  to  its  aid.  Ion  mentions 
the  words  which  had  the  most  effect  upon  them  ;  He  de- 
sired them,  it  seems,  <'  not  to  suffer  Greece  to  be  maimed, 
nor  to  deprive  their  own  city  of  its  companion." 

When  he  returned  from  assisting  the  Lacedemonians,  hfe 
marched  with  his  army  through  Corinth.  Lachartus  com- 
plained in  high  term^i  of  his  bringing  in  his  troops  without 

*  Lvsibtrata,  1.  II'IO. 
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permission  of  the  citizens:  **  For,"  said  he,  "  when  we 
knock  at  -another  man's  door,  we  do  not  enter  without 
leave  from  the  master."  "But  you,  Lachartiis,"  answer- 
ed Cimon,  "  did  not  knock  at  the  gates  of  Cleone  Lnd 
Megara,  but  broke  them  in  pieces,  and  forced  your  way 
in,  upon  this  principle,  that  nothing  should  be  shut  against 
the  strong."  With  this  boldness  and  propriety  too  did  he 
speak  to  the  Corinthian,  and  then  pursued  his  march. 

After  this,  the  Spartans  called  in  the  Athenians  a  se- 
cond time  against  the  Ivltssenians  and  Helots  in  Ithome;* 
but  when  they  were  arnved,  they  were  more  afraid  of 
their  spirit  of  enterprise  than  of  the  enemy ;  and  therefore, 
of  all  their  allies,  sent  thenri  only  back  again,  as  persons 
suspected  of  some  dishonourable  design.  They  returned 
full  of  resentment  of  course,t  and  now  openly  declared 
themselves  against  the  partisans  of  the  Lacedcsmonians, 
and  particularly  against  Cimon.  In  consequence  of  this, 
upon  a  slight  pretence,  they  banished  him  for  ten  years, 
which  is  the  term  the  ostracism  extends  to. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Lacedjemonians,  in  their  return 
from  an  expedition  inwhich  they  had  delivered  Delphi  from 
the  Phocians, encamped  at  Tengara.  The  Athenians  came 
to  give  them,  battle.  On  this  occasion  Cimon  appeared  in 
arms  among  those  of  his  own  tribe,  which  was  that  of 
Oeneis,  to  light  for  his  country  against  the  Lacedemonians. 
When  the  council  of  five  hundred  heard  of  it,  they  were 
afraid  that  his  enemies  would  raise  a  clamour  against  him, 
as  if  he  was  only  come  to  throw  things  into  confusion,  and 
to  bring  the  Lacedsemonians  into  Athens,  and  therefore 
forbade  the  generals  to  receive  him.  Cimon,  upon  this, 
retired,  after  he  had  desired  Euthippus  the  Anaphiystian, 
and  the  rest  of  his  friends,  who  were  most  censured  as  par- 
tiz^ms  of  Sparta,  to  exert  themselves  gloriously  against  the 
enemy,  and  by  their  behaviour  to  wipe  off  the  aspersion. 

These  brave  men,  in  number  about  a  hundred,  took  Ci- 
mon's  armour  (as  a  sacred  pledge)  into  the  midst  of  their 
little  band,  formed  themselves  into  a  close  body,  and  fought 
till  they  all  fell  with  the  greatest  ardour  imaginable.  The 
Athenians  regretted  them  exceedingly,  and  repented  of  the 
unjust  censures  they  had  fixed  upon  them-     Their  resent- 

*  The  Spartans  were  not  skilled  ui  sieges. 

t  The  Athenians,  in  resentment  of  this  affront,  broke  the  alii* 
aiice  vuh  Sparta,  and  joined  in  confederacy  with  the  Argives. 

ThucydA.  i. 
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ment  against  Cimon,  too,  soon  abated,  partly  tVonT  the 
remembrance  of  his  past  services,  and  partly  from  the  dif- 
ficulties they  lay  under  at  the  present  jiinctuie.-  They 
were  beaten  in  the  great  battle  fought  at  Tanagra,  and 
they  expected  another  army  would  come  against  them  from 
Peloponnesus  the  next  spiing.  Hence  it  was,  that  they 
recalled  Cimon  from  banishment,  and  Pericles  himseif 
v/as  the  first  to  propose  it.  With  so  much  candour  were 
dilTerences  managed  then,  so  moderate  the  resentments 
of  men,  and  so  easily  laid  down,  where  the  public  good 
required  it  I  Ambition  itself,  the  strongest  of  ail  passions, 
yielded  to  the  interests  and  necessities  of  their  country  i 

Cimon,  soon  after  his  return,  put  an  end  to  the  war, 
and  reconciled  the  two  cities.  After  the  peace  was  made, 
he  saw  the  Athenians  could  not  sit  down  quietly,  but  still 
wanted  to  be  iji  motion,  and  to  aggrandise  themselves  by 
new  expeditions.  To  prevent  their  exciting  farther  trou* 
bles  in  Greece,  and  giving  a  handk  for  intestine  v/ars,  and 
heavy  conjplaints  of  the  allies  against  Athens,  on  account 
of  their  formidable  fieets  traversing  the  seas  about  the 
islands  and  round  Peloponnesus,  he  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  two 
hundred  sail,  to  carry  war  again  into  Egypt  and  Cyprus.* 
This  he  thought  would  answer  two  intentions ;  it  would 

*  The  history  of  the  first  expedition  is  this  :  While  Cimon  was 
employed  in  his  enterprise  against  Cyj)rus,  Inarus  king  of  L}bia, 
having  brought  the  greatest  part  of  Lower  Eg}  pt  to  i-evolt  from 
Artaxerxes,  called  in  the  Athenians  to  assist  him  to  complete  his 
conquest.  Hereupon  the  Athenians  quitted  Cyprus,  and  sailed  into 
Eg\-pt.  They  made  themselves  masters  of  the  Nile,  and  attacking 
Memphis,  seized  two  of  the  outworks,  and  attempted  the  third,  cal- 
led the  'ii'hite  ivali.  But  the  expedition  proved  very  unfortunate. 
Artaxerxes  sent  Megabyzus  with  a  powerful  army  into  Eg}  pt.  He 
defeated  the  rebels  and  the  Lybians  their  associates,  drove  the 
Greeks  from  Memphis,  shut  them  up  in  the  island  of  Projspitis 
eighteen  months,  and  at  last  forced  them  to  suiTcnder.  They  al- 
most all  perished  in  that  war,  which  lasted  six  years.  Inarus,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  public  faith,  was  crucified. 

The  second  expedition  was  undertaken  a  few  years  after,  and  was 
not  more  successful.  The  Athenians  went  against  Cyprus  with  two 
hundred  galleys.  While  they  were  besieging  Citium  there,  Arayr- 
tseus  the  Saite  applied  to  them  for  succours  in  Egypt,  and  Cimon 
sent  him  sixty  of  his  galleys.  Some  say  he  went  with  them  himself ; 
others  that  he  continued  before  Citium.  But  nothing  of  moment  was 
transacted  at  this  time  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Persians  in  Egypt. 
Hov.'cver,  in  the  tenth  year  of  Darius  Nothus,  Amyrtaeus  issued 
from  the  fens,  and  being  joined  by  all  the  Egyptians,  drove  the  Per- 
sians out  of  the  kingdom,  and  became  king  of  the  whole  country. 
Thiicyd.  1.  ii.  D/W.  Sic.  1.  xi. 
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accustom  the  Athenians  to  conflicts  with  the  barbarians, 
and  it  would  improve  their  substance  in  an  honourable 
manner,  by  bringing  the  rich  spoils  of  their  natural  ene- 
mies into  Greece. 

When  all  was  now  ready,  and  the  army  on  the  point  of 
embarking,  Cimon  had  this  dream  :  An  angry  bitch  seem- 
ed to  bay  at  him,  and,  something  between  barking  and  a 

human  voice,  to  utter  these  words  ; Come  on  ;  I  and  my 

luhel^is  ivithfUea&nre  shall  receive  thee.  Though  the  dream 
was  hard  to  interpret,  Astyphilus  the  Posidonian,  a  great 
diviner,  and  a  friend  of  Cimon's  told  him  it  signified  his 
death.  He  argued  thus  ;  a  dog  is  an  enemy  to  the  man 
he  barks  at  ;  and  no  one  can  give  his  enemy  greater  plea- 
sure than  by  his  death.  The  mixture  of  the  voice  pointed 
out  that  the  enemy  was  a  ^Mede,  for  the  armies  of  the 
Medes  are  composed  of  Greeks  and  barbarians.  After 
this  dream,  he  had  another  sign  in  sacrificing  to  Bacchus. 
When  the  priest  had  killed  the  victim,  a  swarm  of  ants 
took  up  the  clotted  blood  by  little  and  little,  and  laid  it 
upon  Cimon's  great  toe.  I'his  they  did  for  some  time 
without  any  one's  taking  notice  of  it :  at  last  Cimon  him- 
self observed  it,  and  at  the  same  instant  the  soothsayer 
came  and  showed  him  the  liver  without  a  head. 

The  expedition,  hov/ever.  could  not  now  be  put  oft,  and 
therefore  he  set  sail.  He  sent  sixty  of  his  galleys  against 
Egypt,  and  with  the  rest  made  for  the  Asiatic  coast,  where 
he  defeated  the  king's  fleet,  consisting  of  Phoenician  and 
Cilician  ships,  made  himself  master  of  the  cities  in  that 
circuit,  and  watched  his  opportunity  to  penetrate  into 
Egypt.  Every  thing  was  great  in  the  designs  he  formed. 
He  thought  of  nothing  less  than  overturning  the  whole 
Persian  empire  :  and  the  rather  because  he  was  informed 
that  Themistocles  was  in  great  reputation  and  power  with 
the  barbarians,  and  had  promised  the  king  to  take  the 
conduct  of  the  Grecian  war,  whenever  he  entered  upon  it. 
But  Themistocles,  they  tell  us,  in  despair  of  managing  it 
to  any  advantage,  and  of  getting  the  better  of  the  good 
fortune  and  valour  of  Cimon,  fell  by  his  own  hand. 

When  Cimon  had  formed  these  great  projects,  as  a  first 
step  towards  them,  he  cast  anchor  before  Cyprus.  From 
thence  he  sent  persons  in  whom  he  could  confide  with  a 
private  question  to  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Amnion  ;  for  their 
errand  v/as  entirely  unknown.     Nor  did  the  deity  return 
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them  any  answer,  but  immediately  upon  their  arrival  or- 
dered them  to  return,  "  Because  Cimon,"  said  he,  "is  al- 
ready with  me."  The  messengers,  upon  this,  took  the  road 
to  the  sea,  and  when  they  reached  the  Grecian  camp, 
which  was  then  on  the  coasts  of  Egypt,  they  found  that 
Cimon  w^as  dead.  They  then  inquired  what  day  he  died,  and 
comparing  it  with  the  time  the  oracle  was  delivered,  they 
perceived  that  his  departure  was  enigmatically  pointed  at 
in  the  expression,  "  That  he  was  already  with  the  gods." 

According  to  most  authors  he  died  a  natural  death  dur- 
ing the  siege  of  Citium  ;  but  some  say  he  died  of  a  v/ound 
he  received  in  an  engagement  with  the  barbarians. 

The  last  advice  he  gave  to  those  about  him,  was  to  sail 
away  immediately,  and  to  conceal  his  death.  Accord- 
ingly, before  the  enemy  or  their  allies  knew  the  real  state 
of  the  case,  they  returned  in  safety,  by  the  generalship 
of  Cimon,  exercised,  as  Phanodemus  says,  thirty  days  af- 
ter his  death. 

After  he  was  gone,  there  was  not  one  Grecian  general 
"who  did  any  thing  considerable  against  the  barbarians. 
The  leading  orators  were  little  better  than  incendia- 
ries, who  set  the  Greeks  one  against  another,  and  involv- 
ed them  in  intestine  wars  nor  was  there  any  healing  hand 
to  interpose.  Thus  the  king's  affairs  had  time  to  recover 
themselves,  and  inexpressible  ruin  was  brought  upon  the 
powers  of  Greece.  Long  after  this,  indeed,  Agesilaus  car- 
ried his  arms  into  Asia,  and  renewed  the  war  a  while  a- 
gainst  the  king's  lieutenants  on  the  coast :  but  he  was  so 
soon  recalled  by  the  seditions  and  tumults  which  broke 
out  afresh  in  Greece,  that  he  could  do  nothing  extraordi- 
nary. The  Persian  tax-gatherers  were  then  left  amidst  the 
cities  in  alliance  and  friendship  with  the  Greeks  ;  where- 
as, while  Cimon  had  the  command,  not  a  single  collector 
was  seen,  nor  so  much  as  a  horseman  appeared  within  four 
hundred  furlongs  from  the  sea-coast. 

That  his  remains  were  brought  to  Attica,  his  monument 
there  is  a  sufficient  proof,  for  it  still  bears  the  title  of 
Cimonia.  Nevertheless,  the  people  of  Citium  have  a  tomb 
of  Cimon,  which  they  hold  in  great  veneration,  as  Nausi- 
crates  the  orator  informs  us  ;  the  gods  having  ordered 
them  in  a  certain  famine  not  to  disregard  his  manes^  but 
to  honour  and  worship  hmi  as  a  superior  being.  Such  was 
this  Grecian  general. 
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X  HE  grandfather  of  Lucullus  was  a  man  of  consular 
dignity;  Metellus,  surnamed  Numidicus,  was  his  uncle 
by  the  mother's  side.  His  father  was  found  guilty  of  em- 
bezzling the  public  money,  and  his  mother  Cecilia  had 
but  an  Indifferent  reputation  for  chastity.  As  for  Lu- 
cullus himself,  v.hile  he  was  but  a  youth,  before  he  soli- 
cited any  public  charge,  or  attempted  to  gain  a  share  in 
the  administration,  he  made  his  first  appearance  in  im- 
peaching Servilius  the  augur,  who  had  been  his  father's 
accuser.  As  he  had  caught  Servilius  in  some  act  of  in- 
justice in  the  execution  of  his  office,  all  the  world  com- 
mended the  prosecution,  and  talked  of  it  as  an  indication 
of  extraordinary  spirit.  Indeed,  where  there  was  no  in- 
jury to  revenge,  the  Romans  considered  tl  e  business  of 
impeachments  as  a  generous  pursuit,  and  they  chose  to 
have  their  young  men  fasten  upon  criminals,  like  so  many- 
well-bred  hounds  upon  their  prey. 

The  cause  vras  argued  with  so  much  vehemence,  that 
they  came  to  blov»s,  and  several  were  wounded,  and  some 
killed.  In  the  end,  however,  Servilius  was  acquitted. 
But  though  Lucullus  lost  his  cause,  he  had  great  com- 
mand both  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  ;  insomuc'n. 
that  Syllft  dedicated  his  Commentaries  to  him,  as  a  person 
who  could  reduce  the  acts  and  incidents  to  much  better 
order,  and  compose  a  more  agreeable  history  of  them  than 
himself:  For  his  eloquence  was  not  only  occasional,  or 
exerted  when  necessity  called  for  it,  like  that  of  other  ora- 
tors who  beat  about  in  the  foruniy 

As  sports  the  vaulting  tunny  in  the  main, 
But  when  they  are  out  of  it, 

Are  dr)-,  inelegant,  and  dead 

He  had  applied  himself  to  the  sciences  called  liberal,  and 
was  deep  in  the  study  of  humanity  from  his  youth  ;  and 
in  his  age  he  withdrev/  from  public  labours  ;  of  which  he 
had  had  a  great  share,  to  repose  himself  in  the  bosom  of 
philosophy,  and  to  enjoy  the  speculations  she  suggested  ; 
bidding  a  "timely  adieu  to  ambition  after  his  difference 
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with  Pompey.     To  what  we  have  said  of  his  ingenuity  and 

skill  in  languages,  the  following  story  may  be  added  : 

While  he  was  but  a  youth,  as  he  was  jesting  one  day  with 
Hortensius  the  orator,  and  Sisenna  the  historian  he  un- 
dertook to  write  a  short  history  of  the  Marsi,  either  in 
Greek  or  Latin  verse,  as  the  lot  should  fall.  They  took 
him  at  his  word  ;  and  according  to  the  lot,  it  was  to  be  in 
Greek.     That  history  of  his  is  still  extant. 

Among  the  many  proofs  of  his  affection  for  his  brother 
Marcus,  the  Romans  speak  most  of  the  first.  Though 
he  was  much  older  than  Marcus,  he  would  not  accept  of 
any  office  without  him,  but  waited  his  time.  This  was  so 
agreeable  to  the  people,  that  in  his  absence  they  created 
him  xdWt  along  with  his  brother. 

Though  he  was  but  a  stripling  at  the  time  of  the  Mar- 
sian  war,  there  appeared  many  instances  of  hh  courage 
and  understanding.  But  Sylla's  attachment  to  him  was 
principally  owing  to  his  constancy  and  mildness.  On  this 
account  he  made  use  of  his  services  from  fir^t  to  last  in 
his  most  important  affairs.  Amongst  other  things,  he 
gave  him  the  direction  of  the  mint.  It  was  he  who  coin- 
ed most  of  Sylla's  money  in  Peloponnesus  during  the  Mi- 
thridatic  war :  From  him  it  was  called  Lucullia  ;  and  it 
continued  to  be  chiefly  in  use  for  the  occasions  of  the  ar- 
my, for  the  goodness  of  it  made  it  pass  with  ease. 

Some  time  after  this,  Sylla  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Athens  :  and  though  he  was  victorious  by  land,  the  supe- 
riority of  the  enemy  at  sea  straitened  him  for  provisions. 
For  this  reason  he  dispatched  Lucullus  into  Egypt  and 
Lybia,  to  procure  him  a  supply  of  ships.  It  was  then  the 
depth  of  winter ;  yet  he  scrupled  not  to  sail  with  three 
small  Greek  brigantines  and  as  many  small  Rhodian  gal- 
leys, which  were  to  meet  strong  seas,  and  a  number  of  the 
enemy's  chips  which  kept  watch  on  all  sides,  because  their 
strength  lay  there.  In  spite  of  this  opposition  he  reached 
Crete,  and  brought  it  over  to  Sylla's  interest. 

Fi'om  thence  he  passed  to  Cyrene,  where  he  delivered 
the  people  from  the  tyrants  and  civil  wars  with  which 
they  had  been  harrassed,  and  re-established  their  consti- 
tution. In  this  he  availed  himself  of  a  saying  of  Plato,  who 
when  he  was  desired  to  give  them  a  body  of  laws,  and  to 
settle  their  government  upon  rational  principles,  gave 
tJiem  this  oracular  answer,  "  It  is  very  difficult  to  give 
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laws  to  so  prosperous  a  people."  In  fact  nothing-  is  hard- 
er to  govern  than  man,  when  fortune  smiles  ;  nor  any 
thing  more  tractable  than  he,  when  calamity  lays  her  hands 
upon  him.  Hence  it  was  that  Lucullus  found  the  Cyre- 
nians  so  pliant  and  submissive  to  his  regulations. 

From  Cyrene  he  sailed  to  Egypt,  but  was  attacked  by 
pirates  on  his  way,  and  lost  most  of  the  vessels  he  had 
collected,  He  himself  escaped,  and  entered  the  port  of 
Alexandria  in  a  magnificent  manner,  being  conducted  in 
by  the  whole  Egyptian  fleet  set  off  to  the  best  advantage, 
as  it  used  to  be  vrhen  it  attended  the  king  in  person. 
Ptolemy,*  who  was  but  a  youth,  received  him  with  all 
demonstrations  oT  respect,  and  even  lodged  and  provided 
him  a  table  in  his  own  palace  ;  an  honour  v/hich  had  not 
been  granted  before  to  any  foreign  commander.  Nor  w^ as 
the  aliovrance  for  his  expences  the  same  which  others  had, 
but  four  times  as  much.  Lucullus,  however,  took  no 
more  than  w^as  absolutely  necessary,  and refusedthe  king's 
presents  though  he  was  offered  no  less  than  the  value  of 
eighty  talents.  It  is  said,  he  neither  visited  Memphis, 
nor  any  other  of  the  celebrated  wonders  of  Egypt ;  think- 
ing it  rather  the  business  of  a  person  who  has  time,  and 
only  travels  for  pleasure,  than  of  him  who  had  left  his 
general  engaged  in  a  siege,  and  encamped  before  the  ene- 
my's fortincaticns. 

Ptolemy  refused  to  enter  into  alliance  with  Sylla,  for 
fear  of  bringing-  war  upon  himself;  but  he  gave  Lucullus 
3  convoy  to  escort  him  to  Cyprus,  embracing  him  at  part- 
ing,and  respectfullyotrcred  him  a  rich  emerald  set  in  gold. 
Lucullus  at  first  declined  it ;  but  upon  the  king's  showing 
him  his  ov\^n  picture  engraved  on  it,  he  was  afraid  to  re- 
fuse it,  lest  he  should  be  thought  to  go  away  with  hostile 
intentions,  and  in  consequence  have  seme  fatal  scheme 
formed  against  him  at  sea. 

In  his  return  he  collected  a  number  of  ships  from  the 
maritime  tovvns,  excepting  those  that  had  given  shelter 
and   protection  to  pirates,   and  with  this  fleet  he  passed 


*  Palmerius  takes  this  for  Ptolemy  Auletes  ;  but  Auleres  -was 
not  king  till  the  year  before  Christ  sixty-fA'C.  It  must,  iherefcre, 
have  been  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  ;  for  Sylla  concluded  tlie  pe£,ce  witk 
Mithridates  in  the  year  before  Christ  eighty-two. 
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over  to  Cyprus.  There  he  found  that  the  enemy's  ships 
lay  in  wait  for  him  under  some  point  of  land  ;  and  there- 
fore he  laid  up  his  fleet,  and  wrote  to  the  cities  to  pro- 
vide him  quarters  and  all  necessaries,  as  if  he  intended  to 
pass  the  winter  there.  But  as  soon  as  the  wind  served,  he 
immediately  launched  again,  and  proceeded  on  his  voyage 
lowering  his  sails  in  the  day-time,  and  hoisting  them  again 
v/hen  it  grew  dark  ;  by  which  stratagem  he  got  safe  to 
Rhodes.  There  he  got  a  fresh  supply  of  ships,  and  found 
means  to  persuade  the  people  of  Cos  and  Cnidus  to  quit 
Ivlithridates  and  join  him  against  the  Samians.  With  his 
own  forces  he  drove  the  king's  troops  out  of  Chios  ;  took 
Epigonus,  the  Colophonian  tyrant,  prisoner,  and  set  the 
people  free. 

At  this  time  Mithridates  was  forced  to  abandon  Per- 
gamus,  and  had  retired  to  Pitana.  As  Fimbria  shut  him 
up  by  land,  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  sea,  and  in  despair 
of  facing  in  the  field  that  bold  and  victorious  ofncer,  col- 
lected his  ships  from  all  quarters.  Fimbria  saw  this,  but 
was  sensible  of  his  want  of  naval  strength,  and  therefore 
sent  to  entreat  Lucullus  to  come  \vith  his  fleet,  and  assist 
him  in  taking  a  king  v/ho  was  the  most  warlike  and  viru- 
lent enemy  the  Romans  had.  <'  Let  not  Mithridates," 
said  he,  "  the  glorious  prize  which  has  been  sought  in 
so  many  labours  and  conflicts,  escape  ,  as  he  is  fallen, 
into  the  h?.nds  of  the  Romans,  and  is  already  in  their 
net.  When  he  is  taken,  who  will  have  a  greater  share 
in  the  1  onour  than  he  v/ho  stops  his  flight,  and  catches 
him  as  he  goes  ?  If  I  shut  him  up  by  land,  and  you  do 
the  same  by  sea,  the  palm  will  be  all  our  own.  What 
value  wi  1  Rome  then  set  upon  the  actions  of  Sylla  at 
Orchomenus  and  Chseronea,  though  now  so  much  ex- 
tolled ?" 

There  Avas  nothing  absurd  in  the  proposal.  Every  body 
saw,  that  if  Lucullus  who  was  at  no  great  distance,  had 
brought  up  his  fleet,  and  blocked  up  the  harbour,  the 
war  would  have  been  at  an  end,  and  they  would  all  have 
been  delivered  from  infinite  calamities.  But  whether  it 
was  that  he  preferred  his  fidelity^  as  Sylla's  lieutenant,  to 
his  own  interest  and  that  of  the  public  ;  whether  he  ab- 
horred Fimbria  as  a  villain  whose  ambition  had  lately 
led  him  to  murder  his  general  and  his  friend ;  or  whe- 
ther by  some  over-ruling  influence  of  fortune,  he  reserved 
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Mithrldates  for  his  own  antagonist,  he  absolutely  rejected 
the  proposal.  He  suffered  him  to  get  out  of  the  harbour, 
and  to  laugh  at  Fimbria's  land-forces. 

After  this,  he  had  the  honour  of  beating  the  king's 
fleet  twice.  The  first  time  was  at  Lectum,  a  promontory 
of  Troas  ;  the  second  at  Tenedos  \>here  he  saw  Neop- 
tolenms  at  anchor  with  a  more  considerable  force.  Upon 
this,  Lucullus  advanced  before  the  rest  of  his  ships,  in  a 
Rhodian  galley  of  five  banks  of  oars  commanded  by  De- 
magoras  a  man  very  faithful  to  the  Romans,  and  experi- 
enced in  naval  affairs.  Neoptolemus  met  him  with  great 
fury,  and  ordered  the  master  of  the  ship  to  strike  against 
that  of  Lucullus.  But  Demagoras  fearing  the  weight  of 
the  admiral's  galley,  and  the  shock  of  its  brazen  beak, 
thought  it  dangerous  to  meet  him  a-head.  He  therefore 
tacked  about,  and  received  him  a-stern,  in  which  place  he 
received  no  great  damage,  because  the  stroke  was  upon 
the  lower  parts  of  the  ship,  which  vv^ere  under  water.  In 
the  mean  time  the  rest  of  the  fleet  coming  up,  Lucullus 
ordered  his  own  ship  to  tack  again,  fell  upon  the  enemy, 
and  after  many  gallant  actions,  put  them  to  flight,  and, 
pursued  Neoptolemus  for  some  time. 

This  done,  he  went  to  meet  Sylla,  who  v/as  going  to 
cross  the  sea  from  the  Chersonnesus.  Here  he  secured 
his  passage,  and  helped  to  transport  his  army.  When  the 
peace  was  agreed  upon,*  Mithridates  sailed  into  the  Eux- 
ine  sea,  and  Sylla  laid  a  fine  upon  Asia  of  twenty  thou- 
sand talents.  Lucullus  was  commissioned  to  collect  the 
tax,  and  to  coin  the  money ;  and  it  was  some  conso- 
lation to  the  citiesj  amidst  the  severity  of  Sylla,  that 
Lucullus  acted  not  only  with  the  utmost  justice,  but  with 
all  the  lenity  that  so  difficult  and  odious  a  charge  would 
admit  of. 

As  the  IMityleneans  had  openly  revolted,  he  wanted  to 
bring  them  to  acknowledge  their  ftiult,  and  pay  a  mode- 
rate fine  for  having  joined  ]Marius's  party.  But,  led  by 
their  ill  genius,  they  continued  obstinate.  Upon  this, 
he  went  against  them  with  his  fleet,  beat  them  in  a  great 
battle,  and  shut  them  up  within  their  walls.  Some  days 
after  he  had  begun  the  siege,  he  had  recourse   to  this 

*  This  peace  was  concluded  in  the  year  of  Rome  sj.'i hundred  and . 
sixty-nine,  eight  years  before  the  death  ef  S;lla. 
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stratagem.  In  open  day  he  set  sail  towards  Elea,  but  re- 
turned privately  at  night  and  lay  close  near  the  city. 
The  Mityleneans  then  sallying  out  in  a  bold  and  disorder- 
ly manner  to  plunder  his  camp,  which  they  thought  he 
had  abandoned,  he  fell  upon  them,  took  most  of  them, 
prisoners,  and  killed  five  hundred  who  stood  upon  their 
defence.  Here  he  got  six  thousand  slaves,  and  an  immense 
quantity  of  other  spoil. 

He  had  no  hand  in  the  various  and  unspeakable  evils 
which  Sylla  and  Marius  brought  upon  Italy  ;  for  by  the 
favour  of  Providence  he  was  engaged  in  the  affiiirs  of 
Asia  :  Yet  none  of  Sylla's  friends  had  greater  interest  with 
him.  Sylla  as  we  have  said,  out  of  particular  regard,, 
dedicated  his  Commentaries  to  him  ;  and  passing  Pompey 
by,  in  his  last  w.U  constituted  him  guardian  to  his  son. 
This  seems  to  have  first  occasioned  those  difTerences  and 
that  jealousy  which  subsisted  between  Pompey  and  Lucul- 
lus,  both  young  men  and  full  of  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of 
glory. 

A  little  after  the  death  of  Sylla,  Lucullus  was  chosen 
consul  along  with  Marcus  Cotta,  about  the  hundred  and 
seventy-sixth  Olympiad.  At  this  time  many  proposed  to 
renew  the  war  with  Mi thri dates;  and  Cotta  himself  said, 
"The  fire  was  not  extinguished,  it  only  slept  in  embers." 
Lucullus,  therefore  was  much  concerned  at  having  the 
Cisalpine  Gaul  allotted  as  his  province,  which  promised 
him  no  opportunity  to  distinguish  himself.  But  the  honour 
Pompey  had  acquired  in  Spain,  gave  him  most  trouble; 
because  that  general's  superior  reputation,  he  clearly  saw, 
after  the  Spanish  war  was  ended,  would  entitle  him  to  the 
command  against  Mithridates.  Hence  it  was,  that  when 
Pompey  applied  for  money,  and  informed  the  govern- 
ment, that  if  he  was  not  supplied  he  must  leave  Spain 
and  Sertorius,  and  bring  his  forces  back  to  Italy,  Lucul- 
lus readily  exerted  himself  to  procure  the  supplies,  and  to 
prevent  his  returning  upon  any  pretext  whatever  during 
his  consulship.  He  knew  that  every  measure  at  home 
would-be  under  Pompey's  direction,  if  he  came  with  such 
an  army ;  for  at  that  very  time  the  tribune  Cethegus, 
who  had  the  lead,  because  he  consulted  nothing  but  the 
humour  of  the  people,  was  at  enmity  with  Lucullus,  on 
account  of  his  detesting  that  tribune's  life,  polluted  as  it 
was  with  infamous  amours,  insolence,  and  every  species 
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of  profJigacy.  Against  this  man  he  declared  open  war. 
Lucius  Quintius,  another  tribune,  wanted  to  annul  the 
acts  of  Sylla,  and  to  disorder  the  whole  face  ox  affairs 
which  was  now  tolerably  composed.  But  Lucullus,  by 
private  representations  and  public  remonstrances,  drew 
him  from  his  purpose,  and  restrained  his  ambition.  Thus, 
in  the  most  polite  and  salutary  way  imaginable,  he  destroy- 
ed the  seeds  of  a  very  dangerous  disease. 

About  this  time  news  was  brought  of  the  death  of  Oc- 
tavius,  governor  of  Cilicia.  There  nas  many  competi- 
tors for  that  province,  and  they  all  paid  their  court  to 
Cethegus,  as  the  person  most  likely  to  procure  it  for  them. 
Lucullus  set  no  great  value  upon  that  government ;  but, 
as  it  was  near  Cuppadocia,  he  concluded,  if  he  could 
obtain  it,  that  the  Remans  would  not  think  of  employ- 
ing any  other  general  against  Mithridates.  For  this  rea- 
son, he  exerted  all  his  art  to  secure  the  province  to  him- 
self. At  last  he  was  necessitated  against  the  bent  of  his 
disposition,  to  giv«  into  a  measure  which  was  indirect 
and  illiberal,  but  very  conducive  to  his  purpose. 

There  was  a  v/oman  then  in  Rome  named  Pracia, 
famed  for  beauty  and  enchariting  wit,  but  in  other  re- 
spects no  better  than  a  common  prostitute.  By  applying 
her  interest  with  those  who  frequented  her  house,  and  were 
fond  of  her  company,  to  serve  her  friends  in  the  admini- 
stration, and  in  otlier  affairs,  she  added  to  her  other 
accomplishments  the  reputation  of  being  an  useful  friend, 
and  a  woman  of  business.  This  exalted  her  not  a  little. 
But  when  she  had  captivated  Cethegus,  who  then  was  in 
the  height  of  his  glory,  and  carried  all  before  him  in  Rome, 
the  whole  power  fell  into  her  hands.  Nothing  was  done 
without  the  favour  of  Cethegus,  nor  by  Cethegus  with- 
out the  consent  of  Prscia.  To  her  Lucullus  applied,  by 
presents,  and  the  most  insinuating  compliments;  nor  could 
any  thing  have  been  more  acceptable  to  a  vain  and  pom- 
.  pous  woman,  than  to  see  herselfflattered  and  cou  rted by  such, 
a  man  as  Lucullus.  The  consequence  was,  that  Cethegus 
immediately  espoused  his  cause,  and  solicited  for  him  the 
province  of  Cilicia.  V/hen  he  had  gained  this,  he  had 
no  farther  need,  either  of  Prscia  or  Cethegus.  All  came 
into  his  interest,  and  v\-ith  one  voice  gave  him  the  com- 
mand in  the  ^lithridatic  war.  He,  indeed,  could  not  but 
be  considered  as  the  fittest  person  for  that  charge,  because 
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Pompey  was  engaged  with  Sertorius,  and  Metellus  had 
given  up  his  pretensions  on  account  of  his  great  age  ;  and 
these  were  the  only  persons  who  could  stand  in  competi- 
tion for  it  with  Lucullus.  However,  his  colleague  Cotta, 
by  much  application,  prevailed  upon  the  senate  to  send 
him  with  a  fleet  to  guard  the  Propoatis,  and  to  protect 
Bithynia. 

Lucullus,  with  a  legion  now  levied  in  Italy,  passed  over 
into  Asia,  where  he  found  the  rest  of  the  troops  that  were 
to  compose  his  army.  These  had  all  been  long  entirely 
corrupted  by  luxury  and  avaiice  ;  and  that  part  of  them. 
called  Fimbrians,  was  more  untractable  than  the  rest,  on 
account  of  their  having  been  under  no  command.  At  the 
instigation  of  Fimbria,  they  had  killed  Flaccus,  who  was 
consul,  and  their  general  too,  and  had  betrayed  Fimbria 
himself  to  Sylla  ;  and  they  were  still  mutinous  and  lawless 
men,  though  in  other  respects  brave,  hardy,  and  expe- 
rienced soldiers.  Nevertheless,  Lucullus  in  a  little  time 
subdued  the  seditious  spirit  of  these  men,  and  corrected 
the  faults  of  the  rest ;  so  that  now  they  first  found  a  real 
commander,  w^hereas  before  they  had  been  brought  to 
serve  by  indulgence  and  every  promise  of  pleasure. 

The  affairs  of  the  enemy  w^as  in  this  posture  :  Mithri- 
dates,  like  a  sophistical  warrior,  had  formerly  met  the  Ro- 
mans in  a  vain  and  ostentatious  manner,  with  forces  that 
were  showy  and  pompous  indeed,  but  of  little  use.  Baffled 
and  disgraced  in  his  attempt,  he  grew  v/iser;  and  there  foi^ 
in  this  second  war  he  provided  troops  that  were  capable  of 
real  service.  He  retrenched  that  mixed  multitude  of  na- 
tions, and  those  bravadoes  that  were  issued  from  his  camp» 
in  a  barbarous  variety  of  language,  togetlier  with  the 
rich  arms,  adorned  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  which: 
he  now  considered  rather  as  the  spoils  of  the  conquerer, 
than  as  adding  any  vigour  to  the  men  that  wore  them. 
Instead  of  this  he  armed  them  with  swords  in  the  Roman 
fashion,  and  with  large  and  heavy  shields;  and  his  ca- 
valry he  provided  with  horses  rather  well  trained  than 
gaily  accoutred.  His  infantry  consisted  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand,  and  his  cavalry  of  sixteen  thousand, 
besides  armed  chariots,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  Flis 
navy  was  not  equipped,  as  before,  with  gilded  pavilions, 
baths,  and  delicious  apartments  for  the  women;  but  with. 
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all  manner  of  weapons,  offensive  and  defensive,  and  money 
to  pay  the  troops. 

In  this  respectable  form  he  invaded  Bithynia,  where 
the  cities  received  him  with  pleasure  ;  and  not  only  that 
country,  but  all  Asia,  returned  to  its  former  distempered 
inclinations,  by  reason  of  the  intolerable  evils  that  the 
Roman  usurers  and  tax-gatherers  had  brought  upon  lliem. 
These  Lucullus  afterwards  drove  av/ay,  like  so  many  har- 
pies v/hich  robbed  the  poor  inhabitants  of  their  food.  At 
present  he  was  satisfied  with  reprimanding  them,  and 
bringing  them  to  exercise  their  office  v/ith  more  mxodera- 
tion  ;  by  which  means  he  kept  the  Asiatics  from  revolting, 
when  their  inclination  lay  almost  universally  that  way. 

While  LucuUus  was  employed  in  these  matters,  Cotta, 
tliinking  he  had  found  his  opportunity,  prepared  to  give 
iMithndatcs  battle.  And  as  he  had  accounts  from  many 
hands  that  Lucullus  was  coming  up,  and  was  already  en- 
camped in  Phryc^ia,  he  did  ever  thing  to  expedite  the 
engagement,  in  order  to  prevent  Lucullus  from  having 
any  share  in  the  triumph,  which  he  believed  was  now  all 
his  ov/n.  He  was  defeated,  however,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  with  the  loss  of  sixty  ships,  and  all  their  crews,  as 
well  as  four  thousand  land-forces  ;  after  Vvhich  he  v.'as 
sjiut  up  in  Chalcedon,  and  had  no  resource,  except  in  the 
assistance  of  Lucullus.  Lucullus  was  advised,  notwith- 
standing, to  take  no  notice  of  Cotta,  but  to  march  for- 
ward into  the  kingdom  of  Mithridates,  which  he  would 
find  in  a  defenceless  state.  On  this  occasion  the  soldiers 
were  loudebt  in  their  complaints.  They  represented,  that 
Cotta  had,  by  his  rash  counsels,  not  only  ruined  himself 
and  his  own  men,  but  done  themi  too  great  prejudice  ; 
since,  had  it  not  been  for  his  error,  they  might  have  con- 
quered without  loss.  But  Lucullus,  in  a  set  speech  upon 
this  subject,  told  them,  "  He  had  rather  deliver  one  Ro- 
man out  of  the  enemy's  hands,  than  take  all  the  enemy 
had."  And  when  Archelaus,  who  formerly  had  com- 
manded the  king's  forces  in  Boeotia,  but  now  was  come 
over  to  the  Romans,  and  fouglit  for  ihem,  asseited,''  That 
if  Lucullus  would  but  once  make  hi?  appearance  in 
Fontus,  ail  v/ould  immediately  fall  before  him  ;"  he  sidd 
"  He  would  not  act  in  a  m.ore  cowardly  manner  than  hun- 
ters, nor  pass  the  wild  beasts  by,  and  go  to  their  empty 
dens."    lie  had  no  sooner  uttered  these  v/ords,  than  he 
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marched  against  Mithridates  with. thirty  thousand  foot, 
and  two  thousand  five  hundred  horse. 

When  he  got  sight  of  the  enemy,  he  was  astonished  at 
their  numbers,  and  determined  to  avoid  a  battle  and  gain 
time.  But  Marius,*  a  Roman  officer,  whom  Sertorius 
liad  sent  to  Mithridates  out  of  Spain  with  some  troops, 
advanced  to  meet  Luculhis,  and  gave  him  the  challenge. 
Lucullus  accepted  it  and  put  his  army  in  order  of  battle. 
The  signal  was  just  ready  to  be  given,  when,  without  any 
visible  alteration,  there  was  a  sudden  explosion  in  the  air, 
and  a  large  luminous  body  was  seen  to  fall  between  the 
two  armies  ;  its  form  was  like  that  of  a  large  tun,  and  its 
colour  that  of  molten  silver.  Both  sides  were  so  affect- 
ed with  the  phenomenon,  that  they  parted  without  strik- 
ing a  blow.  This  prodigy  is  said  to  have  happened  in. 
Phrygia  at  a  place  called  Otryse. 

Lucullus,  concluding  that  no  human  supplies  could  be 
sufficient  to  maintain  so  inany  myriads  as  Mithridates  had 
for  any  length  of  time,  especially  in  presence  of  an  ene- 
my, ordered  one  of  the  prisoners  to  be  brought  before 
him.  The  first  question  he  put  to  him  was,  how  many 
there  were  in  his  mess?  and  the  second,  what  provisions  he 
had  left  in  his  tent  ?  When  he  had  this  man's  ansv>^er,  he 
commanded  him  to  withdrav/ ;  and  then  examined  a  se- 
cond and  a  third  in  like  manner.  The  next  thing  was, 
to  compare  the  quantity  of  provisions  which  Mithridates 
had  laid  in,  with  the  number  of  soldiers  he  had  to  sup- 
port ;  by  which  he  found,  that  in  three  or  four  days  they 
v.'ould  be  in  want  of  bred-corn.  This  confirmed  him 
in  his  design  of  gaining  time  ;  and  he  caused  great  plenty 
of  provisions  to  be  brought  into  his  own  camp,  that  in 
the  midst  of  abundance  he  might  watch  the  enemy's 
distress. 

Notwithstanding  this,  Mithridates  formed  a  design 
against  the  Cyziceniaiis,  v/ho  were  beaten  in  the  late 
battle  near  Chalcedon,t  and  had  lost  three  thous-imd  men 
and  ten  ships.  To  deceive  Lucullus  he  decamped  soon 
after  supper,  one  dark  tempestuous  night;  and  marched 
with  so  much  expedition,  that  at  break  of  day  he  got  be- 

*   Appian  calls  him  Varlus. 
t  Along  with  Coita. 
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ibre  the  town,  and  posted  himself  upon  Mount  Adrastia.* 
As  soon  as  Lucullus  perceived  he  was  gone,  he  followed 
his  steps  ;  and  without  falling  unawares  upon  the  enemy 
in  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  as  he  might  easily  have  done, 
he  reached  the  place  of  his  destination,  and  sat  down  at  a 
village  called  Thraceia,  the  most  commodious  situation 
imaginable  for  guarding  the  roads  and  cutting  off  the  ene- 
my's convoys. 

He  was  now  so  sure  of  his  aim,  that  he  concealed  it  no 
longer  from  his  men  ;  but  when  they  had  intrenched 
themselves,  and  returned  from  their  labour,  called  them 
together,  and  told  them  with  great  triumph,  "  In  a  few 
days  he  would  gain  them  a  victory  Ayhich  should  not  cost 
one  drop  of  blood." 

Mithridates  had  planted  his  troops  in  ten  different  posts 
about  the  city,  and  with  his  vessels  blocked  up  the  frith 
which  parts  it  from  the  continent,  f  so  that  it  was  invest- 
ed on  all  sides.  The  Cyzicenians  were  prepared  to  com- 
bat the  greatest  difficulties,  and  to  suffer  the  last  extremi- 
ties in  the  Roman  cause  ,  but  they  knew  not  where  Lu- 
cullus was,  and  were  much  concerned  that  they  could  get 
no  account  of  him.  Though  his  camp  was  visible  enough 
the  enemy  had  the  art  to  impose  upon  them.  Pointing  to 
the  Romans  who  w-ere  posted  on  the  heights,  "Do  you  see 
that  army  ?"  said  they:  "  Those  are  the  Armenians  and 
Medes,  whom  Tigranes  has  sent  as  a  reinforcement  to 
Mithridates.','  Surrounded  with  such  an  immense  num- 
ber of  enemies,  as  they  thought,  and  having  no  hope  of 
relief  but  from  the  arrival  of  Lucullus,  they  were  in  the 
utmost  consternation. 

"When  Demonax,  whom  Archelaus  found  means  to 
send  into  the  tcwn.|  brought  them  news  that  Lucullus 
was  arrived,  at  first  they  could  hardly  believe  it,  imagining 
he  came  only  with  a  feigned  story,  to  encourage  them  to 
bear  up  in  their  present  distress.    HoweA'cr,  the  same  mo- 

*  So  called  from  a  temple  in  the  city  consecrated  by  Adrastus  to 
the  goddess  Xemes's,  who  from  thence  had  ihe  name  of  Adra'  tia. 

t  Strabo  says,  Cy zicus  lies  upon  the  Propontis,  and  is  an  island 
joined  to  the  ccnrineiit  by  two  bridges  ;  near  which  is  a  city  of  the 
same  name,  wh^h  two  havbours  capable  of  containing  two  hundred 
vessels.  Strah.  1.  xii. 

\  By  the  assistance  of  bladders  he  F\ram  into  the  town. 

Florus,  i.  lii. 
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ment,  a  boy  made  his  appearance  who  had  been  a  prisoner 
among  the  enemy,  and  had  just  made  his  escape.  Upon 
their  asking  him  where  LucuUus  was,  he  laughed,  think- 
ing them  only  in  jest ;  but  when  he  saw  they  were  in  ear- 
nest, he  poifited  with  his  linger  to  the  Roman  camp.  This 
sufficiently  revived  their  drooping  spirits. 

In  the  lake  Dascylitis,  near  Cyzicus,  there  were  vessels 
of  a  considerable  size.  LucuUus  hauled  up  the  largest  of 
them,  put  it  upon  a  carriage,  and  drew  it  down  to  the 
sea.  Then  he  put  on  board  it  as  many  soldiers  as  it  could 
contain,  and  ordered  them  to  get  into  Cyzicus,  which  they 
effected  in  the  night. 

It  seems  too,  that  heaven,  delighted  with  the  valour  of 
the  Cyzicenians,  supported  them  with  several  remarkable 
signs.  The  feast  of  Proserpine  w^as  come,  when  they 
were  to  sacrifice  a  black  heifer  to  her ;  and  as  they  had 
no  living  animal  of  that  kind,  they  made  one  of  paste,* 
and  were  approaching  the  altar  v/ith  it.  The  victim  bred 
for  that  purpose,  pastured  with  the  rest  of  their  cattle  on 
the  other  side  of  the  frith.  On  that  very  day  she  parted 
from  the  herd,  swam  alone  to  the  town,  and  presented  her- 
self before  the  altar.  The  same  goddess  appeared  to 
Aristogoras,  the  public  secretary,  in  a  dream,  and  said, 
"  Go  and  tell  your  fellow  citizens  to  take  courage,  for  I 
shall  bring  the  African  piper  against  the  trumpeter  of 
Pontus." 

While  the  Cyzicenians  were  wondering  at  this  oracular 
expression,  in  the  morning  a  strong  wind  blew,  and  the 
sea  was  in  the  utmost  agitation.  The  king's  machines 
erected  against  the  w^alls,  the  wonderful  work  of  Niconi- 
dus  the  Thessalian,  by  the  noise  and  cracking,  first  an- 
nounced what  was  to  come.  Then  a  south  wind,  incre- 
dibly violent,  arose,  and  in  the  short  space  of  an  hour 
broke  all  the  engines  to  pieces,  and  destroyed  the  wooden 
tower,  which  was  an  hundred  cubits  high.  It  is  moreover 
related,  that  Minerva  was  seen  by  many  at  Ilium  in  their 
sleep,  all  covered  with  sweat,  and  with  part  of  her  veil 
rent ;  and  that  she  said,  she  was  just  come  from  assisting 

*  The  Pythagoreans,  who  thought  it  unlawful  to  kill  any  ani- 
mal, seem  to  have  been  the  first  among  the  Greeks  whoofrered  the 
figures  of  animals  in  paste,  myrrh,  or  some  other  composition.  The 
poorer  sort  of  Egyptians  are  said  to  have  done  the  same  from  ano- 
ther principle. 
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the  people  of  Cyzicus.     Nay,  they  showed  at  Ilium,  a  pil- 
lar which  had  an  inscription  to  that  purpose. 

As  long  as  Mithridates  was  deceived  by  his  officers, 
and  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  famine  that  i  r,ivailed  in  the 
camp,  he  lamented  his  miscarriage  in  the  siege.  But 
when  he  came  to  be  sensible  of  the  extremity  to  which 
his  soldiers  were  reduced,  and  that  they  were  forced  even 
to  eat  human  flesh,*  all  his  ambition  and  spirit  of  conten- 
tion died  away.  He  found  Lucullus  did  not  make  war 
in  a  theatrical  ostentatious  manner,  but  aimed  his  blows 
at  his  very  heart,  and  left  nothing  unattempted  to  deprive 
him  of  provisions.  ,He  therefore  seized  his  opportunity, 
while  the  Roman  was  attacking  a  certain  fort,  to  send  off 
almost  all  his  cavalry  and  his  beasts  of  burden,  as  well  as 
the  least  useful  part  of  his  infantry,  into  Bithynia. 

When  Lucullus  was  apprised  of  their  departure,  he  re- 
tired during  the  night  into  his  camp.  Next  morning 
there  v.-as  a  violent  storm  ;  nevertheless  he  began  the  pur- 
suit with  ten  cohorts  of  foot,  beside  his  cavalry.  All  the 
way  he  was  greatly  incommoded  fey  the  snow  ;  and  the 
cold  was  so  piercing  that  several  of  his  soldiers  sunk  un- 
der it,  and  were  forced  to  stop.  With  the  rest  he  over- 
took the  enemy  at  the  river  Rhyndacus,  and  made  such  ha- 
vock  among  them,  that  the  women  of  ApoUonia  came  out 
to  plunder  the  convoy s^ and  to  strip  the  slain. 

The  slain,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  were  ver}' nume- 
rous, and  Lucullus  made  fifteen  thousand  prisoners  ;  be- 
side which,  he  took  six  thousand  horses  and  an  infinite 
number  of  beasts  of  burden.  And  he  made  it  his  business 
to  lead  them  all  by  the  enemy's  camp. 

I  cannot  help  wondering  at  Sallust's  saying,  that  this 
was  the  first  time  that  the  Romans  saw  a  camehf     How 

*  There  is  something  extremely  improbable  in  this.  It  does  not 
appear  that  Mithriaates  was  so  totally  blocked  up  by  LncuUus  as 
to  reduce  him  to  this. extremity,;  and  even  had  that  been  the  case, 
it  would  certainly  have  been  more  eligible  to  have  risked  a  battle, 
than  to  have  submitted  to  the  dreadful  alternative  here  mentioned. 
But  wherefore  eat  human  flesh,  when  afterwards  we  are  expressly 
told  that  they  had  beasts  to  send  away  ?  There  is,  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge  and  belief,  as  little  foundation  in  history  for  this  prac- 
tice, as  there  is  in  nature. 

t  Livy  expressly  tells  us,  there  were  cam.els  in  Antiochus's  army. 
"Before  the  cavalry  were  placed  the  chariots  armed  with  scythes, 
and  camels  of  that  species  called  dromedaries."  Liv.  lib.  xxxvii.  c.  40.- 

VOL.  III.  T. 
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could  he  think  that  those  who  formerly  under  Scipio  con- 
quered Antiochus,  and  lately  defeated  Archelaus  at  Or- 
chomenus  and  Chaeronea,  should  be  unacquainted  with 
that  animal  ? 

Mithridates  now  resolved  upon  a  speedy  flight;  and  to 
amuse  Luculius  with  employment  in  another  quarter,  he 
sent  his  admiral  Aristonicus  to  the  Grecian  sea.  But  just 
as  he  was  on  the  point  of  saihng,  he  was  betrayed  to  Lu- 
culius, together  with  ten  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  which 
he  took  with  him  to  corrupt  some  part  of  the  Roman 
forces.  After  this,  Mithridates  made  his  escape  by  sea, 
and  left  his  generals  to  get  off  with  the  army  in  the  best 
manner  they  could.  Luculius  coming  up  with  them  at 
the  river  Granicus,  killed  full  twenty  thousand,  and  made 
a  prodigious  number  of  prisoners.  It  is  said  that  in  this 
campaign  the  enemy  lost  near  three  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  reckoning  the  servants  of  the  army  as  well  as 
soldiers. 

Lucuilus  immediately  entered  Cyzicum,  where  he  was 
received  with  every  testimony  of  joy  and  respect.  After 
which  he  went  to  the  Hellespont,  to  collect  ships  to  make 
up  a  fleet.  On  this  occasion  he  touched  at  Troas,  and 
slept  there  in  the  temple  of  Venus.  The  goddess,  he 
dreamt,  stood  by  him,  and  addressed  him  as  follows : 

Dost  thou  then  sleep,  gi-eat  monarch  of  the  woods  ? 
The  fawns  are  rustling  near  thee. . . . 

Upon  this  he  rose,  and  calling  his  friends  together 
while  it  was  yet  dark,  related  to  them  the  vision.  He  had 
hardly  m.ade  an  end,  when  messengers  arrived  from  Ilium 
with  an  account  that  they  had  seen  ofi*  the  Grecian  har- 
bour* thirteen  of  the  king's  large  galleys  steering  towards 
Lemnos.  He  went  in  pursuit  of  them  without  losMig  a 
moment,  took  them,  and  killed  their  admiral  Isidorus. 
When  this  v>^as  done,  he  made  all  the  sail  he  could  after 
^ome  others  v.'hich  were  before.  These  lay  at  anchor  by 
the  island  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  officers  perceived  his  ap- 
proach, they  hauled  the  ships  ashore,  and  fighting  from 
the  decks,  galled  the  Romans  exceedingly.  The  Romans 
had  no  chance  to  surround  them  ;  nor  could  their  galleys, 

*  Plutarch  means  the  havbcur  where  the  Grecians  landed  whea 
they  were  going  to  the  siege  of  Troy. 
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which  were  by  the  waives  kept  in  continual  motion,  make 
any  impression  upon  those  of  the  enemy,  which  v/ere  on 
firm  ground,  and  stood  immoveable.  At  last,  having  with 
much  difficulty  found  a  laiiding-place,  he  put  some  of  his 
troops  on  shore,  who  taking  them  in  the  rear,  killed  a 
number  of  them,  and  forced  the  rest  to  cut  their  cables 
and  stand  out  to  sea.  In  the  confusion  the  vessels  dash- 
ed one  against  another,  or  fell  upon  the  beaks  of  those  of 
I.ucullus.  The  destruction  consequently  was  great.  Ma- 
rius,  the  general  bent  by  Sertorius,  was  among  the  prison- 
ers. He  had  but  one  eye  ;  and  Lucullus,  when  he  first 
set  sail,  had  given  his  men  a  strict  charge  not  to  kill  any 
person  v/ith  one  eye,  in  order  that  he  might  be  reserved 
for  a  death  of  greater  torture  ar.d  disgrace . 

After  this,  he  hastened  to  pursue  Mithridates  himself, 
Wiiom  he  hoped  to  find  in  iJithynia  blocked  up  by  Voco- 
nius.  He  had  sent  this  officer  before  with  a  fieet  to  Nico- 
media,  to  prevent  the  king's  escape.  But  Voconius  had 
loitered  in  Samothrace  about  getting  himself  initiated  in 
the  mysteries,*  and  celebrating  festivals.  IMithridates  in, 
the  mean  time  had  got  out,  and  v/as  making  great  efforts 
to  reach  Poritus  before  Luculius  could  come  to  stop  him  ; 
hut  a  violent  tempest  oveitook  him,  by  which  many  of 
his  vessels  were  dashed  to  pieces,  and  many  sunk.  The 
whole  shore  was  covered  with  tlie  A7reck  which  the  sea 
threw  up  for  several  days.  As  for  the  king  himself,  the 
ship  in  which  he  sailed  v.^as  so  large,  that  the  pilots  could 
not  make  land  v/ith  it  amiast  such  a  terrible  agitation  of 
the  waves,  and  it  was  by  this  time  ready  to  founder  with 
the  water  it  had  taken  in.  He  therefore  got  into  a  shal- 
lop belongijig  to  some  pirates  ;  and  trusting  his  life  to 
their  hands,  beyond  all  hope  \\  as  brought  safe  to  Heraclea 
in  Fontus,  after  having;  passed  through  the  most  unspeak- 
able dangers. 

In  this  v/ar  Lucullus  behaved  to  the  senate  of  Rome 
with  an  honest  pride,  v,  hich  had  its  success.  They  had 
decreed  him  three  thousand  talents  to  enable  him  to  fit 

*  The  mysteries  of  the  Cabiri.  The  worship  cf  these  gods  v/as 
probably  brouf.ht  from  Phcenicia;  for  cabir,  in  "the  language  of 
tha*:  countr)-,  sigrifies  powerful.  They  were  reverenced  as  the  most 
tremendous  of  superior  beings;  the  ra'ore  so,  because  cf  the  myste- 
rious and  awfi:!  solemnities  of  their  worship.  Some  have  pretend- 
ed to  give  us-account  of  their  names,  thovgh  they  were  locked  up 
m  the  profoundest  secrecy. 
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out  a  fleet.  But  he  acquainted  them  by  letters  that  he  had 
no  need  of  the  money  ;  and  boasted,  that  -without  so  much 
expence,  and  such  mighty  preparations,  he  would  drive 
Mithridatesout  of  the  sea  with  the  ships  the  allies  would 
give  him.  And  he  performed  his  promise  by  the  assist- 
ance of  a  superior  power  ;  for  the  tempest,  which  ruined 
the  Pontic  fleet,  is  said  to  have  been  raised  by  the  resent- 
ment of  Diana  of  Priapus,  for  their  plundering,  her  tem- 
ple, and  beatin,^  down  her  statue. 

Lucullus  was  now  advised  by  many  of  his  oflicers  to  let 
the  war  sleep  a  while  ;  but,  Vvithout  regarding  their  o- 
pinion,  he  penetrated  into  the  kingdom  of  Pontus,  by 
way  of  Eithynia  and  Galatia.  At  first  he  found  provi- 
sions so  scarce,  that  he  was  forced  to  have  thirty  thousand 
Gauls  follovi^  him  with  each  a  measure*  of  wheat  upon  his 
shoulders.  But  as  he  proceeded  farther  in  his  march', 
and  bore  down  all  opposition,  he  came  to  such  plenty, 
that  an  ox  was  sold  for  one  drachma,  and  a  slave  for  four. 
The  rest  of  the  booty  was  so  little  regarded,  that  some  left 
it  behind  them,  and  others  destroyed  it  ;  for  amidst  such 
abundance,  they  could  not  find  a  purchaser.  Having,  in 
the  excursions  of  their  cavalry,  laid  waste  all  the  coun- 
try as  far  as  Themiscyrze  and  about  the  river  Thermodon, 
they  complained  that  Lucullus  took  all  the  towns  by  capi- 
tulation, instead  of  storm,  and  gave  not  up  one  to  the  sol- 
diers for  plunder.  "Now,"  said  they,  *' you  leave  Ami- 
sus,  a  rich  and  flourishing  city,  which  might  be  easily 
taken,  if  you  would  assault  it  vigorously  ;  and  drag  us 
after  Mithridates  into  the  wastes  of  Tibarene  and  Chal- 
dea." 

Lucullus,  however,  not  thinking  they  would  break  out 
into  that  rage  which  afterwards  appeared,  neglected  their 
remonstrances.  He  took  more  pains  to  excuse  himself  to 
those  who  blamed  his  slow  progress,  and  his  losing  time 
in  reducing  towns  and  villages  of  little  consequence,  while 
Mithridates  was  again  gathering  power.  *<  This  is  the 
very  thing,"  said  he,  "  that  I  want,  and  aim  at  in  all  my 
operations,  that  Mithridates  may  get  strength,  and  col- 
lect an  army  respectable  enough,  to  make  him  stand 
an  engagement,  and  not  continue  to  fly  before  us. 
Do  not  you  see  v.'hat  vast  and    boundless    deserts   lie 

*  Medimnus.. 
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behind  him?  Is  not  Caucasus  with  all  its  immense 
train  of  mountains  at  hand,  sufficient  to  hide  him,  and 
numberless  other  kings  who  want  to  avoid  a  battle  ?  It 
is  but  a  few  days  journey  from  the  country  of  the  Ca- 
biri*  into  Armenia,  where  Tigranes,  king  of  kings,  is 
seated,  surrounded  with  that  power,  which  has  wrested 
Asia  from  the  parthians,  which  carries  Grecian  colo- 
nies into  Media,  subdues  Syria  and  Palestine  :  cuts  off 
the  Seleucidjc,  and  carries  their  wives  and  daughters  in- 
to captivity.  This  prince  is  nearly  allied  to  ^Nlithridates  ; 
he  is  his  son-in-law.  Do  you  think  he  will  disregard 
him  when  he  comes  as  a  suppliant,  and  not  take  up 
arms  in  his  cause  ;  Why  will  you  then  be  in  such  haste 
to  drive  Mithridates  out  of  his  dominions,  and  risk 
the  bringing  Tigranes  upon  us,  who  has  long  wanted 
a  pretence  for  it  ?  And  surely  he  cannot  find  a  more 
specious  one,  than  that  of  succouring  a  fathcr-in-Iaw, 
and  a  king  reduced  to  such  extreme  necessity.  What 
need  is  there  then  for  us  to  ripen  this  affair,  and  to 
teach  Mithridates  what  he  may  not  know,  v/ho  are 
the  confederates  he  is  to  seek  against  us;  or  to  drive 
him,  against  his  inclination  and  his  notions  of  honour, 
into  the  arms  of  Tigranes  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  give  him. 
time  to  make  preparations,  and  regcdn  strength  in  his 
own  territories,  that  we  may  have  to  meet  the  Chol- 
chians,  the  Tibarenians  and  Cappadocians,  whom  we 
have  often  beaten,  rather  than  the  unknown  forces  of 
the  Medes  and  the  Armenians  ?" 

Agreeably  to  these  sentiments  Luculius  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  before  Amisus,  proceeding  very  slowly  in  the 
siege.  After  the  winter  was  past,  he  left  that  charge  to 
Mursena,  and  marched  against  Mithridates,  who  was  en- 
camped on  the  plains  of  the  Cabiri,  with  a  resolution  to 
wait  for  the  Romans  there.  His  army  consisted  of  forty- 
thousand  foot  and  four  thousand  horse,  which  he  had 
lately  collected  ;  and  in  these  he  placed  the  greatest  con- 
fidence.    Nay,  he  passed  the  river  Lycus,  and  gave  the 

*  Hence  it  appears,  as  well  as  frem  a  passage  in  Strabo,  that  there 
v/as  a  district  on  the  borders  of  Phrygia  called  Cabiri.  Indeed  the 
worship  of  those  gods  had  prevailed  in  several  parts  of  Asia,  and 
they  are  suppc  sed  to  have  had  homage  paid  thsni  at  ^ome  under 
the  tide  of  Blvi  Potes, 
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Romans  the  challenge  to  meet  him  in  the  field.     In  con- 
sequence of  this,  the  cavalry  engaged,  and  the  Romans 
were  put  to  the  rout.     Pomponius,  a  man  of  some  dignity, . 
was  wounded  and  taken.     Though  much,  indisposed  with 
his  wounds,  he  was  brought  before  Mithridates,  who  ask- 
ed him,  "  Whether,  if  he  saved  his  life,  he  would  become 
his  friend?"   "On  condition  you  will  be   reconciled   to 
the  Romans,"  said  he,   "  I  will!  but  if  not  I  must,  re-- 
main  your  enemy."     The  king,  struck  with  admiration, 
of  his  patriotism,  did  him  no  injury. 

Lucullus  was  apprehensive  of  farther  danger  on  the- 
plain  on  account  of  the  enemy's  superiority  in  horse,  and. 
yet  he  was  loth  to  take  to  the  mountains,  which  were  at  a- 
considerable  distance,  as  Mell  as  woody  and  difficult  of 
ascent.  While  he  was  in  this  perplexity,  some  Greeks 
happened  to  be  taken  who  had  bid  themselves  in  a  cave.. 
Artemidorus,  the  eldest  of  them,  undertook  to  conduct 
him  to  a  post  where  he  might  encamp  in  the  utmost  secu- 
•rity,  and  where  there  stood  a  casLie  which  commanded  the 
plain  of  the  Cabiri.  Lucullus  gave  credit  to  his  report, 
and  began  his  march  in  the  night,  after  he  had  caused  a 
number  of  fires  to  be  lighted  in  his  old  camp.  Having 
got  safely  through  the  narrow  passes,  he  gained  the 
heights,  and  in  the  morning  appeared  above  the  enemy's 
heads,  in  a  situation  where  he  might  fight  with  advantage, 
^hen  he  chose  it,  and  might  not  be  compelled  to  it,  if  he 
had  a  mind  to  sit  still. 

At  present,  neither  Lucullus  nor  Mithridates  was  in- 
clined to  risk  a  battle ;  but  some  of  the  king's  soldier's 
happening  to  pursue  a  deer,  a  party  of  Romans  went  out 
to  intercept  them.  This  brought  on  a  sharp  skirmish, 
numbers  continually  coming  up  on  each  side.  At  length 
the  king's  troops  had  the  advantage. 

The.  Romans,  beholding  from  the  camp  the  flight  of 
their  fellow-soldiers,  were  greatly  disturbed,  and  ran  to 
Lucullus,  to  entreat  him  to  lead  them  out,  and  give  the 
signal  for  battle.  But  he,  willing  to  show  them  of  how 
much  importance  in  all  dangerous  conflicts  the  presence 
©f  an  able  general  is,  ordered  them  to  stand  still ;  and  de- 
scending into  the  plain  himself,  seized  the  foremost  of  the 
iugitives,  and  commanded  them  to  face  about.  They 
obeyed,  and  the  rest  rallying  with  them,  they  easily  put 
the  enemy  to  flight,  and  pursued  them  to  their  intrench- 
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ments.  LucuUus  at  his  return  inflicted  on  the  fugitives 
the  usual  punishment.  He  made  them  strip  to  their  vests 
take  off  their  girdles,  and  then  dig  a  trench  twelve  feet 
long ;  the  rest  of  the  troops  all  the  while  standing  and- 
looking  on. 

In  the  army  of  Mithridates  there  was  a  Dardarian 
grandee  named  Olthacus.  The  Dardarians  are  some  of 
those  barbarous  people  who  live  near  the  lake  Maeotis. 
Olthacus  w^as  a  man  fit  for  every  warlike  attempt  that  re- 
quired strength  and  courage,  and  in  counsel  and  contri- 
vance inferior  to  none.  Besides  these  accomplishments, 
he  was  affable,  easy,  and  agreeable  in  the  commerce  of  the- 
world.  He  was  always  involved  in  some  dispute,  or  jea- 
lousy at  least,  of  the  other  great  men  of  his  country,  who, 
like  him,  aimed  at  the  chief  authority  in  it :  and  to  bring 
Mithridates  into  his  interest,  he  undertook  the  daring 
enterprise  of  killing  Lucullus.  Mithridates  commended 
his  design,  and  publicly  gave  him  some  affronts,  to  afford 
him  a  pretence  for  resentment.  Olthacus  laid  hold  on  ity 
and  rode  off  to  Lucullus,  who  received  him  with  pleasure;, 
for  his  reputation  was  well  known  in  the  camp  ;  and, 
upon  trial,  the  Roman  general  found  his  presence  of  mind 
and  his  address  so  extraordinary,  that  he  took  him  to  his 
table  and  his  council-board. 

When  the  Dardarian  thought  he  had  found  his  op-f 
portunity,  he  ordered  his  servants  to  have  his  horse  ready 
without  the  camp.  It  was  now  mid-day,  and  the  soldiers 
were  sitting  in  the  sun,  or  otherwise  reposing  themselves, 
when  he  went  to  the  general's  pavilion;  expecting  that 
none  would  pretend  to  hinder  the  admission  of  a  man  who 
was  intimate  with  Lucullus,  and  who  said  he  had  business 
of  importance  to  communicate  :  And  he  had  certainly 
entered,  if  sleep,  which  has  been  the  ruin  of  many  other 
generals,  had  not  saved  LucuUus.  I^lenedemus,  one  of 
his  chamberlains,  was  then  in-waiting,  and  he  told  Ol- 
thacus, *»  This  was  not  a  proper  time  to  see  Lucullus, 
because,  after  long  watching  and  fatigue,  he  was  now 
taking  some  rest."  Olthacus  did  not  take  this  denial, 
but  said,  *'  I  must  enter,  whether  you  will  or  not,  for  I 
have  great  and  necessary  business  to  lay  before  him." 
jNIenedemus,  incensed  at  his  insolence,  answered,  "No- 
thing is  more  necessary  than  tiie  preservation  of  Lu- 
cullus,"   and   thrust  hiiu   back  with  both  hands.     OU- 
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thacus  fearing  his  design  was  discovered,  withdrew  pri- 
vately from  the  camp,  took  horse,  and  returned  to  Mi- 
thridates  without  effecting  any  thing.  Thus  the  crisis,  in 
other  matters,  as  well  as  in  medicine,  either  saves  or  de- 
stroys. 

After  this,  Sornatius  was  sent  out  with  ten  cohorts  ta 
escort  a  convoy.  Mithridates  detached  against  him  one 
of  his  officers  named  Menander.  An  engagement  ensued 
and  the  barbarians  were  routed  with  great  loss.  Another 
corps,  to  protect  the  party  employed  in  collecting  pro- 
visions and  supplying  his  camp.  Mithridates  did  not  let 
him  pass  unnoticed,  but  set  Menemachus  and  Myron  a- 
gainst  them,  with  a  strong  body  of  cavalry  and  another 
of  infantry.  All  these  combatants,  except  two,  the  Ro- 
mans put  to  the  sword.  Mithridates  dissembled  his  loss, 
pretending  it  was  small,  and  entirely  owing  to  the  mis- 
conduct of  the  commanding-officers.  But  when  Adrian 
passed  by  his  camp  in  great  pomp,  with  many  waggons 
loaded  with  provision  and  rich  spoils  in  his  train,  the 
king's  spirits  began  to  droop,  and  the  most  distressing  ter- 
ror fell  upon  his  army.  They  determined,  therefore,  to 
quit  that  post. 

The  nobility  about  the  king  began  to  send  off  their 
baggage  with  all  the  privacy  they  could,  but  would  not 
suffer  others  to  do  the  same.  The  soldiers  finding  them- 
selves jostled  and  thrust  back  in  the  gateways,  were  so 
much  provoked  at  that  treatment,  that  they  turned  upon 
them,  fell  to  plundering  the  baggage,  and  killed  several 
of  them.  Dorylaus,  one  of  the  generals,  lost  his  life  for 
nothing  but  a  purple  robe  which  he  had  on.  Hermsus, 
a  priest,  was  trodden  under  foot  at  the  gate.  Mithridates 
himself,  without  any  attendant  or  groom  to  assist  him,  got 
out  of  the  camp  amidst  the  crowd.  Of  all  his  royal  stud 
there  was  not  one  horse  left  him  ;  but  at  last  Ptolemy  the 
eunuch,  seeing  him  carried  along  with  the  torrent,  and 
happening  to  be  on  horseback,  dismounted  and  gave  him 
his.  The  Romans  pressed  hard  upon  him,  and  indeed 
came  up  time  enough  to  have  taken  him.  He  was  in  fact 
almost  in  their  hands  ;  but  their  avarice  saved  him.  The 
prey,  which  had  been  pursued  through  numberless  con- 
flicts and  dangers,  escaped,  and  the  victorious  Lucullus 
was  robbed  of  the  reward  of  his  toils.     The  horse  which^ 
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the  king  rode  was  almost  overtaken,  v.hen  a  niule  loaded 
%vith  gold  came  between  him  and  his  pursuers,  either  by- 
accident  or  by  the  king's  contrivance.  The  soldiers  im- 
mcdialely  began  to  rifle  the  load,  and  came  to  blows  about 
the  contents  ;  which  gave  Mithridates  time  to  get  off. 
Nor  was  this  the  only  disadvantage  LucuUus  experienced 
from  their  avarice-  Callistratus,  the  king's  secretary, 
was  laken,  and  the  Reman  general  had  ordered  him  to 
be  brought  before  him;  but  those  w-ho  had  the  charge  of 
it,  perceiving  he  had  five  hundred  crowns  in  his  girdle, 
dispatched  him  for  the  money.  Yet  to  such  men  as  these, 
he  gave  up  the  plunder  of  the  enemy's  camp. 

After  this  he  took  Cabira,  and  many  other  places  of 
strength.,  in  which  he  found  much  treasure.  He  likewise 
found  in  their  prisons  many  Greeks,  and  several  of  the 
king's  own  relations,  confined  ;  and,  as  they  had  long 
thought  themselves  in  the  most  desperate  circumstances, 
the  liberty  which  they  gained  by  the  favour  of  Luculius, 
appeared  to  them  not  so  much  a  deliverance,  as^a  resur-, 
rection  and  a  new  life.  One  of  the  king's  sisters  named 
Nyssa,  very  happily  for  her,  w^as  of  the  number.  The 
other  sisters  and  wives  of  IMithridates,  who  seemed  placed' 
more  remote  from  danger,  and  at  a  distance  from  war,  all 
perished  miserably  :  he  sent  the  eunuch  Bacchides  to 
Phernacia,  with  orders  to  see  them  put  to  death. 

Among  the  rest  were  two  of  his  sisters,  Roxana  and 
Statira,  who  were  about  the  age  of  forty,  and  still  virgins  ; 
and  two  of  his  wives,  both  lonians,  Berenice  of  Chios, 
and  ]Monime  of  Miletus.  The  latter  was  much  celebrated 
among  the  Greeks.  Though  the  king  had  tried  every  ex- 
pedient to  bring  her  to  listen  to  a  lawless  passion,  and  made 
her  a  present  of  fifteen  thousand  crowns  at  one  time,  she 
rejected  all  his  solicitations  till  he  agreed  to  marriage,  sent 
her  a  diadem,  and  declared  her  queen.  Before  the  last 
sad  message,  she  had  passed  her  time  very  unhappily,  and 
looked  with  grief  and  indi^^nation  on  that  beauty,  which 
instead  of  a  husband  had  procured  her  an  imperious  mas- 
ter, and  instead  of  the  domestic  comforts  of  marriage,  a 
guard  of  barbarians.  Vanished  far  from  Greece,  she  had 
lost  the  real  blessings  of  life,  and  where  she  hoped  for 
happiness,  found  nothing  but  a  dream. 

When  Bacchides  came,  and  informed  those  princesses 
they  must  die,  but  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  choose  the 
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death  most  easy  and  agreeable  to  them,  Monime  snatch- 
ing the  diadem  from  her  head,  apphed  it  to  her  neck, 
that  it  might  do  the  fatal  office.  But  it  broke,  and  the 
princess  said,  *'  O  cursed  band  !  wouldst  thou  not,  at 
least,  serve  me  on  this  occasion  ?"  Then  spitting  upon  it, 
she  threw  it  from  her,  and  stretched  cut  her  neck  to 
Bacchides. 

Berenice  took  poison  :  and  as  her  mother,  who  was 
present,  begged  a  share  of  it,  she  granted  her  request. 
They  both  drank  of  it ;  and  its  force  operated  sufficiently 
upon  the  weaker  body  :  but  Berenice,  not  having  taken 
a  proper  quantity,  was  long  of  dying.  Bacchides  there- 
fore strangled  her.  Roxana,  one  of  the  unmarried  sisters, 
after  having  vented  the  most  bitter  imprecations  and  re- 
proaches against  Mithridates,  took  poison.  Statira,  how- 
ever, died  v/ithcutone  unkind  or  ungenerous  word.  She 
rather  commended  her  broiher,  when  he  must  have  his 
anxieties  about  his  own  life,  for  not  forgetting  them,  but 
providing  that  they  might  die  free  and  undishonoured. 
These  events  were  very  disagreeable  to  the  native  good-- 
ness  and  humanity  of  Lucullus. 

lie  continued  his  pursuit  of  ?*Iithridates  as  far  as  Ta- 
laura  ;  where  having  kariied  that  he  v/as  fled  four  days- 
before  into  Arm.enia  to  'iigranes,  he  turned  back  again. 
He  subdued,  however,  tlie  Chald.-sans  and  Tibarenians, 
and  reduced  the  less  Armenia,  with  the  towns  and  castles. 
Then  he  sent  Appius  to  Tigranes,  to  demand  Mithridates; 
and  in  the  mean  time  returned  to  Amisus,  Vtrhich  his 
troops  vv'ere  still  besieging.  The  length  of  the  siege  was 
owing  to  Callimachus  who  commanded  in  the  town,  and 
was  an  able  engibeer,  skilled  in  tvery  art  of  attack  and 
defence.  By  this  he  gave  the  Romans  much  trouble,  for 
which  he  suffered  afterwards.  JLucullus  availed  himself 
of  a  stratagem,  against  wiiich  he  had  not  guarded.  Ke 
made  a  sudden  assault  at  the  time  when  Callimachus  used 
to  ^Irav/  off  his  men  for  refreshment .  Thus  he  made  him- 
self master  of  some  part  of  the  wall  ;  upon  which  Calli- 
machus, eithei  envying  the  Romans  the  plunder  of  the 
place,  or  with  a  view  to  facilitate  his  own  escape,  set  fire 
to  the  town,  and  quitted  it;  for  no  one  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  those  who  fled  by  sea.  The  flames  spread  with 
great  rapidity  around  the  walls,  and  the  soldiers  prepared 
themselves  to  pillage  the  houses.     Lucullus,  in  commisc:^ 
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ration  of  a  nnc  city  tiius  sinking  into  ruin,  endeavoured 
to  assist  it  from  v/ithout,  and  ordered  his  troops  to  extin- 
guish the  fire.  But  they  paid  no  regard  to  him  ;  they 
v.-ent  OD  collecting  the  spoils,  and  clashing  their  arms  ;  till 
he  was  forced  to  give  up  the  plunder  to  them,  in  hopes 
of  saving  the  city  from  the  flames.  It  happened,  howev- 
er, quite  otherwise.  In  rummaging  every  corner,  with 
torches  in  their  hands,  they  set  fire  to  many  of  the  houses 
themselves.  So  that  when  Lucullus  entered  the  town 
next  morning,  he  said  to  his  friends,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  "  I  have  often  admired  the  good  fortune  of  Sylla, 
but  never  so  much  as  I  do  this  day.  He  desired  to  save 
Athens,  and  succeeded.  I  wished  to  imitate  him  on  this 
occasion  ;  but  instead  of  that,  the  gods  have  classed  me 
with  Mummius*." 

Nevertheless,  he  endeavoured  to  restore  the  place,  as 
far  as  its  unhappy  circumstances  would  permit.  A  show- 
er, v,'hich  providentially  fell  about  the  time  it  was  taken, 
extinguished  the  fire,  and  saved  many  of  the  buildings; 
and,  during  his  stay,  he  rebuilt  most  of  those  that  were 
destroyed.  Such  of  the  inhabitants  as  had  fled,  he  re- 
ceived v.'ith  pleasure,  and  added  to  them  a  draught  of 
other  Greeks,  v/ho  were  willing  to  settle  there.  At  the- 
same  time,  he  gave  them  a  territory  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  furlongs. 

The  city  was  a  colony  of  Athenians,  planted  here  at  a 
time  when  their  power  vas  at  the  height ;  and  they  were 
masters  of  the  sea.  Hence  it  was,  that  those  who  fled 
from  the  tyranny  of  Aristion,  retired  to  Amisus,  and 
were  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  citizens  ;  fortunately 
enough  gaining  abroad  what  they  lost  at  home.  The 
remainder  of  them  Lucullus  nov/  clothed  in  an  honour- 
able manner,  gave  each  tv/o  hundred  drachm.as,  and  sent 
them,  back  into  their  own  country.  Tyrannio,  the  gram^ 
marian,  was  of  the  number.  Mur^na  begged  him  of  Lu- 
cullus, and  arterwards  enfranchised  him  ;  in  which  he  act- 
ed ungenerously  by  his  superior  officers  present.  Lu- 
cullus would  not  have  been  willing  that  a  man  so  honour- 
ed for  his  learning,  should  be  first  considered  as  a 
slave,  and  then  set  free.  The  real  liberty  he  was  born 
to,  must  be  taken  away,  before  he  could  have  this  seem- 
ing freedom.       But  this  was  not  the  only  instance  in 

*  The  destroyer  cf  Ccrinth. 
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which  Murxna  acted  with  less  generosity  than  became  a» 
officer  of  his  rank. 

Lucullus  then  turned  towards  the  cities  of  Asia, 'that 
he  might  bestow  the  time  which  was  not  employed  in  war, 
on  the  promotion  of  law  and  justice.  These  had  long 
lost  their  influence  in  that  province,  which  was  overwhelm- 
ed with  unspeakable  misfortunes.  It  was  desolated  and 
enslaved  by  the  farmers  of  the  revenue,  and  by  usurers. 
The  poor  inhabitants  were  forced  to  sell  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  their  sons  and  daughters,  the  ornaments  and  offer- 
ings in  their  temples,  their  paintings,  and  the  statues  of 
their  gods.  The  last  resource  was  to  serve  their  creditors 
as  slaves.  Their  sufferings  prior  to  this,  were  more  cruel 
and  insupportable ;  prisons,  racks,  tortures,  exposures  to 
the  burning  sun  in  summer,  and  in  winter  to  the  extremity 
of  cold,  amidst  ice  or  mire*;  insomuch  that  servitude  seem- 
ed a  happy  deliverance,  and  a  scene  of  peace.  Lucullus, 
finding  the  cities  in  such  dreadful  distress,  soon  rescued 
the  oppressed  from  all  their  burdens. 

In  the  first  place,  he  ordered  the  creditors  not  to  take 
above  one  in  the  hundred  for  a  month's  interest;*  in  the 
next  place,  he  abolished  all  interest  that  exceeded  the  prin- 
cipal :  the  third  and  most  important  regulation,  was, 
that  the  creditor  should  not  take  above  a  fourth  part  of 
the  debtor's  income.  And  if  any  one  took  interest  upon 
interest,  he  was  to  lose  all.  By  these  means,  in  less  than 
four  years,  all  the  debts  were  paid,  and  the  estates  restore 
ed  free  to  the  proprietors.  The  public  fine  which  Sylla 
had  laid  upon  Asia,  was  twentv  thousand  talents.  It  had 
been  paid  twice  ;  and  yet  the  merciless  collectors,  by  usu^- 
ry  upon  usury,  now  brought  it  to  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  talents. 

These  men,  pretending  they  had  been  unjustly  treat- 
ed, raised  a  clamour  in  Rome  against  Lucullus,  and  hired 
a  number  of  popular  orators  to  speak  against  him.  They 
had,  indeed,  a  consideiable  interest,  because  many  per- 
sons who  had  a  share  in  the  administration,  were  their 
debtors.  Lucullus,  on  the  other  hand,  was  beloved  not 
only  by  the  nations  which  had  experienced  his  good  of- 
fices ;  the  hearts  of  the  other  provinces  were  his,  and 

*  TViis  was  the  legal  interest  among  the  Romans.  Whence  w,e 
may  learn  the  comparative  scarcity  of  money  in  those  times. 
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ihey  longed  for  a  governor  who  had  made  such  numbers 
happy. 

Appius  Clodius,  who  was  sent  ambassador  to  Tigranes 
by  I.ucullus,  and  who  was  his  wife's  brother,  at  first  fell 
into  the  hands  of  guides  that  were  subjects  to  ?»Iithridates. 
These  men  made  him  take  an  unnecessary  circuit  of  ma- 
ny days  journey  in  the  upper  countries  ;  but  at  last  an  en* 
fi-anchised  servant  of  his,  a  Syrian  by  nation,  discovered 
to  him  the  imposition,  and  showed  him  the  right  road. 
He  then  bade  adieu  to  his  barbarian  guides,  and  in  a  fe^v 
days  passed  the  Euphrates,  and  reached  Antioch  of  Daph- 
ne.* 

There  he  had  orders  to  wait  for  Tigranes,  who  was 
then  employed  in  reducing  some  cities  of  Phcenicia ;  and 
he  found  means  to  bring  over  to  the  Roman  interest  ma- 
ny pr'nces  who  submitted  to  the  Armenian  out  of  pure 
necessity*  Among  these  was  Zarbienus,  king  of  Gor- 
dyene.  A  number  of  the  cities  too,  which  Tigranes  had 
conquered,  privately  sent  deputies  to  Clodius  ;  and  he 
promised  them  all  the  succour  Lucullus  could  give,  but 
desired  they  would  make  no  immediate  resistance.  The 
Armenian  government,  was  indeed,  an  insupportable  bur- 
den to  the  Greeks  ;  particularly,  the  king's  pride,  through 
a  long  course  of  prosperity,  was  become  so  enormous, 
that  he  thought  whatever  is  great  and  admirable  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  was  not  only  in  his  power,  but  even 
made  for  him.  For,  though  his  prospects  at  first  were 
small  and  contemptible,  he  had  subdued  many  nations, 
and  humbled  the  Parthian  power  more  than  any  prince 
before  him.  He  had  colonized  Mesopotamia  with  Greeks, 
whom  he  draughted  in  great  numbers  out  of  Cilicia  and 
Cappadocia.  He  had  drawn  the  scenitc  \  Arabians  from 
their  wandering  w^ay  of  life,  and  placed  them  nearer  to 
Armenia,  that  he  might  avail  himself  of  their  mercantile 
abilities.  He  had  many  kings  at  his  court  in  the  capa- 
city of  servants,  and  four  in  particular  as  mace-bearers  or 
footmen,  v/ho  whenever  he  rode  on  horseback,   ran  be- 

*  Among  several  cities  of  that  name,  Ibis  was  the  principal.  It 
was  called,  however,  by  way  of  distinction,  the  Antioch  of  Daphne. 
Daphne  was  a  beautiful  village,  about  forty  furlongs  from  it,  con- 
secrated to  the  nymph  of  that  name,  and  adorned  with  groves  of  a 
large  extent^  several  of  them  probably  of  laurel ;  in  the  midst  of 
which  stood  the  temple  of  Apollo  and  Diana.  The  grove  and  tem- 
ple v/ere  a  sanctuary. 

f  Probably  so  called  from  their  living  in  tents. 
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fore«him  in  short  jerkins  ;  and,  when  he  sat  to  give  audi- 
ence, stood  by  v/ich  their  hands  clasped  together  ;  which 
last  circumstance  seems  a  mark  of  the  lowest  slavery,  a 
token  that  they  had  not  only  resigned  their  liberty,  but 
that  they  were  prepared  rather  to  suffer  than  to  act. 

Appius,  not  in  the  least  disconcerted  at  all  this  pom.p, 
plainly  set  forth  his  commission,  at  his  first  audience, 
"  That  he  was  come  to  demand  Mithridates,  whom  Lu- 
cullus  claimed  for  his  triumph  ;  otherwise  he  must  de- 
clare war  against  Tigranes."  Whatever  efforts  that 
prince  made  to  receive  the  message  with  an  easy  counte- 
nance and  a  kind  of  smile,  it  was  visible  to  all,  that  he 
was  affected  with  the  young  man's  bold  address.  This 
was,  indeed,  the  first  free  speech  he  had  heard  for  five- 
and-twenty  years  ;  for  so  long  he  had  been  a  king,  or 
rather  a  tyrant.  However,  the  answer  he  gave  Appius, 
was,  "  That  he  would  not  deliver  up  Mithridates  ;  and 
if  the  Romans  began  the  war,  he  was  able  to  defend  him- 
self." He  v/as  displeased  with  LucuUus  for  giving  him, 
in  his  letter,  barely  the  title  of  king,  and  not  that  of  king 
of  kings  ;  and  therefore,  in  his  answer,  he  would  not  ad- 
dress him  as  Impcrator*  This  did  not  hinder  him  from 
sending  magnificent  presents  to  Appius  ;  and,  when  he 
found  he  did  not  accept  them,  he  sent  more.  Atlast  Ap- 
pius, that  he  might  not  seem  to  reject  them  out  of  any  par- 
ticular pique,  took  a  cup,  and  sent  back  all  the  rest. 
Then  he  retunicd  with  the  utmost  expedition  to  his  ge- 
neral. 

Before  this,  Tigranes  had  not  deigned  to  admit  Mi- 
thridates into  his  presence,  nor  to  speak  to  a  prince  who 
was  so  nearly  allied  to  him,  and  who  had  lately  lost  so 
great  a  kingdom.  He  had  sent  him  in  a  contemptueus 
manner  to  remote  marshes  and  a  sickly  air,  where  he  was 
kept  like  a  prisoner.  But  now  he  called  him  to  court 
with  great  marks  of  honour  and  regard.  In  a  private 
conference,  they  exculpated  themselves  at  the  expenceof 
their  friends.  Metrodorus,  the  Scepsian,  was  of  the  num- 
ber ;  an  able  speaker,  and  a  man  of  extensive  erudition, 
who  had  been  in  such  high  favour  that  he  v/as  styled  the 

*  The  Epglish  word  ger.eral  is  not  entirely  equivalent  to  the 
Greek  tt'jroKixTX^-,  or  the  Latin  imperator,  whicli  was  afiervrards 
the  title  of  the  eirperors. 
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king's  father.  It  seems,  when  he  went  abassador  from 
Mithriclates  to  the  Armenian  court  to  beg  assistance  a- 
gainst  the  Romans,  Tigranes  said,  "  What  would  you, 
Metrodorus  advise  me  to  in  this  case  ?"  Whether  it  was, 
tiiat  he  had  the  interest  of  Tigranes  in  view,  or  whether 
he  wanted  to  see  Mithridates  absokitely  ruined,  he  an- 
swered, "  As  an  ambassador,  I  should  exhort  you  to  it ; 
but  as  your  counsellor,  I  should  advise  you  against  it." 
Tigranes  discovered  this  to  ^lithridates,  not  imagining  he 
would  resent  it  in  the  manner  he  did.  The  unfortu- 
nate prince  immediately  put  Metrodorus  to  death  ;  and 
Tigranes  greatly  repented  the  step  he  had  taken,  though 
he  was  not  absolutely  the  cause  of  that  m.inister's  death, 
but  only  added  stings  to  the  hatred  Mithridates  had  long 
entertained  for  him.  This  appeared  when  his  private 
memorandums  were  taken,  in  which  Metrodorus  w^as 
found  among  those  marked  out  for  the  axe.  Tigranes  bu- 
ried him  honoura.bIy,  and  spared  no  expence  in  his  fune- 
ral though  he  had  been  the  cause  of  his  death. 

AmphicrateS;,  the  orator,  likewise  died  at  that  court,  if 
we  m.ay  be  ailov/ed  to  record  his  name  for  the  sake  of 
Athens,  He  is  said  to  have  been  banished  his  country, 
and  to  have  retireJ  to  Seleucia  upon  the  Tigris,  where  the 
inhabitants  desired  him  to  open  a  school  of  rhetoric,  but 
lie  answered,  in  the  most  contemptuous  manner,  and  with 
all  the  vanity  of  a  sophist,  •'•  That  a  plate  could  not  contain 
a  dolphin."  From  thence  he  went  to  the  court  of  Cleopa- 
tra, the  daughter  of  Mithridates,  and  wife  of  Tigranes, 
where  he.  soon  made  himself  so  obnoxious,  that  he  was 
forbidden  all  intercourse  with  the  Greeks  ;  upon  which 
he  starved  him.self  to  death.  Cleopatra  bestowed  up- 
on him  too  a  magnificent  funeral,  a.ul  his  tomb  is  near 
a  place  called  Sapha. 

Lucullus,  having  established  peace  and  good  lav.s  in 
Asia,  did  not  neglect  what  might  be  conducive  to  ele- 
gance and  pleasure  ;  but  during  his  stay  at  Ephesus, 
entertained  the  Grecian  cities  with  shows,  triumphal 
feasts,  and  trials  of  skill  betv/een  wrestlers  and  gladia^ 
tors.  The  cities  in  return,  instituted  a  feast  tp  his  ho- 
nour which  they  called  LiLCuUia ;  and  the  real  afttction 
that  inspired  them  v.dth  the  thought,  vras  more  agree-  . 
able  th?n  the  honour  itself. 
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When  Applus  was  returned,  and  had  acquainted  him 
that  it  was  necessary  to  go  to  war  v/lth  Tigranes,  he  went 
back  to  Pontus  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops. 
His  first  operation  was  to  lay  siege  to  Sinope,  or  rather 
to  a  corps  of  Silicians  who  had  thrown  themselves  into 
the  town  on  the  part  of  Mithridates.  Tliese,  upon  the 
approach  of  Liicullus,  put  a  great  number  of  the  inhr.bi- 
tants  to  the  sword,  and  after  setting  fire  to  the  place,  en- 
deavoured to  escape  in  the  night.  But  Lucuilus  discover- 
ing their  intention,  entered  the  town,  and  having  killed 
eight  thousand  of  them  who  were  left  behind,  restored 
their  effects  to  the  old  inhabitants,  and  exerted  himself 
greatly  in  saving  the  city  from  the  flames.  His  particular 
inducement  was  the  follov/ing  dream  :  He  dreamed  that 
a  person  stood  by  hirn,  and  said,  "  Go  forvrard,  Lucuilus  ; 
for  Autolycus  is  coming  to  meet  you."  When  he  awak- 
ed, he  could  form  no  conjecture  about  the  signification  of 
the  dream.  Hov/ever,  he  took  the  city  the  same  day, 
and  in  pursuing  the  Cilicians  to  their  ships,  he  saw  a  sta- 
tue lying  on  the  shore,  wliich  they  had  not  been  able  to 
L^et  en  board.  The  work  was  one  of  the  master  pieces  of 
Sthenis  ;  and  he  was  told  that  it  was  the  statue  of  Auto- 
lycus, the  founder  of  Sincpe.  This  Autolycus  is  said  to 
have  been  the  son  cf  Deim?xhus,  and  one  of  those  Thes- 
sallans  who  assisted  Hercules  in  the  war  against  the  Ama- 
zons.*" In  his  voyage  back,  along  with  Demoleon  and 
Phlogius,  his  ship  struck  on  a  rock  of  the  Cheiisonesus 
called  Pedalion,  and  he  lost  it.  He  and  his  friends,  how- 
ever saved  their  lives  and  their  arms,  and  went  to  Sinope, 
which  they  took  from  the  Syrians.  The  Syrians,  M'ho 
then  held  it,  we  are  told,  were  so  called,  because  they 
were  the  descendants  of  Syrus  the  son  of  Apollo  and  Si- 
nope the  daughter  of  Asopus.  When  Lucuilus  heard  this,, 
he  recollected  the  observation  of  Sylla  in  his  conmientaries, 
'»  That  n.othing  more  deserves  our  belief  and  attention, 
than  what  is  signified  to  «s  in  dreams." 

After  news  was  brought  that  Mithridates  and  Tigranes 
were  on  the  point  of  entering  Lycaonia  and  Cilicia  with 
ail  their  forces,  in  order  to  seize  Asia  before  him,  he  could 

*  Strabo  tells  uS",  Autolycus  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  who, 
after  his  voyage  to  Colchis,  settled  at  Sinope,  and  had  divine  ho- 
nours paid  him  after  his  death.     Strab,  1.  .xii. 
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not  help  thinking  it  strange,  that  the  Armenian  did  not 
make  use  of  Mithridates  when  in  his  glory,  nor  join  the 
armies  of  Pontus  while  they  were  in  their  full  strength, 
but  suffered  them  to  be  broken  and  destroyed  ;  and  now 
at  last  with  cold  hopes  of  success  began  the  war,  or  ra- 
ther threw  himself  down  headlong  with  those  who  could 
stand  no  longer. 

Amidst  these  transactions,  Machares,  the  son  of  jNlith- 
ridates,  who  was  master  of  the  Bosphorus,  sent  Lucullus 
a  coronet  of  gold  of  a  thousand  crowns  value,  and  begged 
to  be  numbered  among  the  friends  and  allies  of  Rome. 
Lucullus,  now  concluding  that  the. first  war  was  finished, 
left  Sornatius,  with  a  corps  of  six  thousand  men,  to  settle- 
the  affairs  of  that  province  ;  and  with  twelve  thousand 
foot,  and  less  than  three  thousand  horse,  marched  to  meet 
another  war.  It  seemed  amazing  temerity  to  go  with  a 
handfulof  men  against  so  many  warlike  nations,  so  many 
myriads  of  cavalry,  and  such  avast  country,  intersected 
with  deep  rivers,  and  barricaded  with  mountains  forever 
covered  with  snow.  Of  course  his  soldiers,  who  were 
not  otherwise  under  the  best  discipline,  now  follov/ed  with 
great  reluctance,  and  were  ready  to  mutiny.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  popular  orators  clamoured  against  him  ia 
Rome,  representing  that  he  levied  war  after  war ;  not 
that  the  public  utility  required  it,  but  that  he  might  al- 
ways keep  the  command,  and  continue  in  arms,  and  that 
he  might  accumulate  riches  at  the  risk  of  the  common- 
wealth. These  at  last  succeeded  in  their  design,  which 
was  to  recal  Lucullus. 

At  present  he  reached  the  Euphrates  by  long  marches.' 
He  found  it  sv/oln  and  overflowing  by  reason  of  the  late 
rains,  and  was  apprehensive  he  should  find  much  delay  and 
difficulty  in  collecting  boats  and  making  abridge  of  them. 
But  in  the  evening  the  flood  began  to  subside,  and  lessen 
in  such  a  manner  in  the  night,  that  next  mornir.g  the  river 
appeared  much  within  the  channel.  The  people  of  the 
country  seeing  little  islands  in  its  bed,  v^^hich  had  seldom 
been  visible,  and  the  stream  breaking  gently  about  them, 
considered  Lucullus  as  something  more  than  mortal  ;  icr 
they  saw  the  great  river  put  on  a  mild  and  cullgirig  air  to 
him,  and  afford  him  a  quick  and  easy  passage. 

He  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity,  and  passed  it- 
"with  his  army.  An  auspicious  omen  apneared  immedi-) 
u  2. 
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ately  after..  A  number  of  heifers,  sacred  to  the  Persian^ 
Diana,  the  goddess  whom  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts 
particularly  worship,  pastured  on  the  other  side.  These 
heifers  are  used  only  in  the  way  of  sacrifice ;  at  other 
times  they  range  at  large,  marked  with  the  figure  of  a 
torch,  as  a  token  of  their  designation  ;  audit  was  difficult 
to  take  them  when  they  were  wanted..  But  now  the  ar- 
my had  no  sooner  crossed  the  river,  than  one  of  them  went 
and  stood  by  a  rock  which  is  deemed  sacred  to  the  god- 
dess, and  hanging  down  her  head  in  the  manner  of  those 
that  are  bound,  offered  herself  to  LucuUus  as  a  victim. 
He  sacrificed  also  a  bull  to  the  Euphrates,  on  account  of  . 
his  safe  passage. 

He  stayed  there  that  whole  day  to  refresh  his  army. 
The  next  day  he  marched  through  Sophene,  without  do- 
ing the  least  injury  to  those  who  submitted  and  received 
his  troops  in  a  proper  manner.  Nay,  when  his  men 
wanted  to  stop  and  take  a  fort  that  was  supposed  to  be  full 
of  treasure,  he  pointed  to  Mount  Taurus,  which  appear- - 
ed  at  a  distance,  and  said,  "  Yonder  is  the  fort  you  are  to 
take  ;  as  for  these  things,  they  will  of  course  belong  to  the 
conqueror."  Then,  pushing  his  march,  he  crossed  the 
Tigris,  and  entered  Armenia. 

As  Tigranes  ordered  the  first  man  who  brought  him  an 
•account  of  the  enemy's  arrival,  to  lose  his  head  for  his 
reward,  no  one  afterwards  presumed  to  mention  it.  He 
remained  in  ignorance,  though  the  hostile  fire  already 
touched  him  ;  and  with  pleasure  heard  his  flatterers  say, 
*'  Lucullus  would  be  a  great  general,  if  he  waited  for  Ti- 
granes at  Ephesus,  and  did  not  quit  Asia  at  the  sight 
of  his  vast  armies."  Thus  it  is  not  every  man  that  can 
bear  much  wine,  nor  can  an  ordinary  mind  bear  great 
prosperity  without  staggering.  The  first  of  his  friends 
who  ventured  to  tell  him  the  truth  was  Mithrobarzanes, 
and  he  was  but  ill  rewarded  for  the  liberty  he  had  taken. 
He  was  sent  against  Lucullus  with  three  thousand  horse, 
and  a  more  respectable  body  of  foot,  with  orders  to  take 
the  Roman  general  alive,  but  to  tread  the  rest  under  his 
feet.. 

Part  of  the  Roman  forces  were  pitching  their  tents,  and 
the  rest  were  upon  the  march,  when  the  scouts  brought 
intelligence  that  the  barbarians  v/ere  at  hand.  He  had, 
therefore,  liis  apprehensions,  that  if  they  attacked  Jiim 
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before  his  troops  were  all  assembled  and  formed,  they 
mi.^htbe  put  in  disorder.  The  measure  he  took  "vvas  to 
stay  and  intrench  himself:  m.ean  time  he  sent  his  lieute- 
nant Sextilius  with  sixteen  hundred  horse,  and  not  many- 
more  infantry,  including  both  the  light  and  the  heavy- 
armed,  with  orders,  when  he  approached  the  enemy,  to 
stop  and  amuse  them,  till  he  should  be  informed  that  the 
intrenchments  were  finished. 

Sextilius  was  willing  to  obey  his  orders,  but  Mithro- 
barzanes  came  upon  him  so  boldly,  that  he  was  forced  to 
fight.  Mithrobarzanes  behaved  with  great  bravery,  but 
fell  in  the  action.  Then  his  troops  took  to  flight,  and 
were  most  of  them  cut  in  pieces. 

After  this,  Tigranes  left  Tigranocerta,  the  great  city^ 
which  he  had  built,  and  retired  to  Mount  Taurus,  where 
he  intended  to  collect  all  his  forces.  But  Lucullus,  not 
giving  him  much  time  for  preparation,  sent  Muraenato 
harass  and  cut  off  the  parties  on  one  side,  as  fast  as  they 
came  up  ;  on  the  other  side,  Sextilius  advanced  against 
a  large  corps  of  Arabians,  which  was  going  to  join  the 
king.  Sextilius  came  upon  the  Arabians  as  they  were 
encamping,  and  killed  the  greatest  part  of  them.  ^Nlurscna 
following  the  steps  of  Tigranes,  took  his  opportunity  to 
attack  him,  as  he  was  leading  a  great  army  along  a  rug- 
ged and  narrow  defile.  The  king  himself  fled,  abandon- 
ing all  his  baggage.  Many  of  the  Armenians  were  put 
to  the  sword,  and  greater  numbers  made  prisoners. 

Lucullus,  after  this  success,  marched  against  Tigrano- 
certa, and  invested  it  with  his  army.  There  were  in  that 
city  many  Greeks  who  had  been  transplanted  out  of  Cili- 
cia,  and  many  barbarians,  whose  fortunes  had  been  no 
better  than  that  of  the  Greeks,  Adiabenians,  Assyrians, 
Gordyenians,  and  Cappadocians,  Avhose  cities  Tigranes 
liad  demolished,  and  then  removed  the  inhabitants,  and 
compelled  them  to  settle  in  that  he  had  built.  The  place 
v/as  full  of  treasure  and  rich  ornaments  ;  every  private 
person,  as  well  as  grandee,  to  make  their  court  to  the 
king,  striving  which  should  contribute  most  to  its  embel- 
lishment. For  this  reason  Lucullus  carried  on  the  siege 
with  great  vigour,  in  the  opinion  that  Tigranes  would, 
contrary  to  his  better  judgment,  be  provoked  to  give  him 
battle.  And  he  was  not  mistaken.  Mithridates,  by  mes- 
sengers andletters,  dissuaded  the  king  much  from  hazard- 
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ing  a  battle,  and  advised  him  only  to  cut  off  the  Roman ' 
convoys  with  his  cavalry.     Taxiles   too,  who    came   on 
thepartof  Mithridates  to  co-operate  with  Tigranes,  en- 
treated him  to  avoid  meeting  the  Roman  arms,  which  he 
assured  him  were  invincible. 

At  first  the  king  heard  him  with  patience.  But  when 
the  Armenians  and  Gordyenians  arrived  with  all  their 
forces ;  when  the  kings  of  the  Medes  and  Adiabenians 
had  brought  in  their  armies  ;  when  numbers  of  Arabians 
came  from  the  coasts  of  the  Babylonian  sea,*  Albanians 
from  the  Caspian,  and  Iberians  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Albanians  ;  beside  a  considerable  body  gained  by 
presents  and  persuasion,  from  those  nations  about  the 
Araxes  that  live  without  regal  government :  then  nothing 
was  expressed  at  the  king's  table  or  council-board,  but . 
sanguine  hopes  and  barbarian  menaces.  Taxiles  was  in 
danger  of  his  life  for  attempting  to  oppose  the  resolution 
to  give  battle,  and  Mithridates  himself  was  accused  of 
envying  the  glorious  success  that  would  attend  his  son- 
in-law. 

Tigranes,  therefore,  would  not  wait  for  him,  lest  he 
should  share  with  him  the  honour  of  the  victory  ;  but  ad- 
vanced immediately  with  all  his  forces  ;  and  is  said  to 
have  expressed  to  his  friends  some  uneasiness,  "  That  he 
should  have  to  do  only  with  LucuUus,  and  not  try  his 
strength  at  once  with  all  the  generals  of  Rome."  Indeed 
these  boasts  of  the  king  do  not  appear  entirely  frantic, 
and  destitute  of  reason,  while  he  was  surveying  so  ma- 
ny nations  and  princes  under  his  standard,  such  astonish- 
ing numbers  of  heavy-armed  infantry,  and  so  many  my- 
riads of  cavalry.  He  had  twenty  thousand  archers  and 
slingers,  and  fifty-iive  thousand  horse,  of  which  seventeen 
thousand  were  clad  in  steel,  according  to  the  account  Lu- 
cuUus sent  the  senate.  His  infantry,  divided  into  com- 
panies and  battalions,  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men  ;  and  there  were  thirty-five  thousand  pio- 
neers, and  other  labourers,  to  make  good  the  roads,  to. 
prepare  bridges,  to  cleanse  the  course  of  rivers,  to  pro- 
vide wood,  and  to  answer  all  the  occasions  of  the  army. 
These  were  drawn  up  behind,  to  give  it  a  greater  appear- 
ance of  strength  p.nd  numbers. 

\Vhen  he  had  passed  Mount  Taurus,  and  spread  his; 
troops  upon  the  plain,  he  could  see  the  Roman  army  be-..- 
*  The  Persian  gulf. 
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sicHno;  Tigranocerta.  The  mixed  irmltitude  of  barbari- 
ans in  the  city  likewise  saAv  him,  and  in  a  menacing  man- 
ner pointed  to  their  king's  armies  from  the  v/alls. 

Lucullus,  before  the  battle,  held  a  council  of  Avar. 
Seme  advised  him  to  quit  the  siege,  and  meet  Tigranes 
uith  all  his  forces  ;  others  were  of  opinion,  that  he  should 
continue  the  siege  and  not  leave  so  many  enemies  behind 
him.  He  told  them,  that  neither  separately,  gave  good 
council,  but  both  together  did.  He  therefore  divided 
his  forces,  and  left  Murasna  before  the  place  with  six 
thousand  men  ;  w  hile  he  with  the  rest  of  the  infantry, 
consisting  of  twenty-four  cohorts,  which  contained  not 
more  than  ten  tliousand  combatants,  with  all  his  cavalry 
and  about  a  thousand  slingers  and  archers  marched  against 
Tigranes. 

He  encamped  on  a  large  plain  with  a  river  before  him; 
where  his  army  appearing  no  more  than  a  handful,  af- 
forded much  matter  of  mirth  to  the  flatterers  of  the  king. 
Seme  ridiculed  the  diminutive  appearance ;  others,  by  v/ay 
of  jest,  cast  lots  for  the  spoil.  And  there  was  not  one 
of  the  generals  and  princes,  who  did  not  come  and  desire 
to  be  employed  alone  upon  that  service,  whjle  Tigranes 
needed  only  to  sit  still  and  look  on.  The  king  too, 
thinking  he  must  show  himself  facetious  on  the  occasion: 
made  use  of  that  celebrated  expression,  "  That  if  ihey 
came  as  ambassadors  there  were  too  many  of  them  ;  if" 
as  soldiers,  toofev/."  Thus  they  passed  the  first  day  in 
raillery. 

Next  morning  at  break  of  day  Lucullus  drew  out  his 
army.  The  camp  of  the  barbarians  was  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river.  But  the  river  where  it  is  most  fordable, 
makes  a  bend  to  the  west.  As  Lucullus  marched  hastily 
dowTi  to  that  quarter,  Tigranes  thought  he  was  retreating. 
Upon  this  he  called  to  Taxiles,  and  said  with  a  scornful 
smile,  "  Seest  thou  not  these  invincible  Roman  legions 
taking  to  flight  ?"  Taxiles  answered,  "  I  wish  from  my 
soul,  my  lord,  that  your  good  genius  may  work  a  mi- 
racle in  your  favour  ;  but  these  legions  do  not  use  their 
best  accoutrements  in  a  mere  march.  They  do  not 
wear  their  polished  shields,  nor  take  their  bright  helmets, 
out  of  their  cases  as  you  see  they  have  now  dene.  All 
this    splendid    appearance    indicates    their  intention  to. 
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fight,  and  to  advance  against  their  enemies   as  fast  as 
possible." 

While  Taxiles  was  yet  speaking,  they  saw  the  eagle 
of  the  foremost  legion  make  a  motion  to  the  right  by  or- 
der of  Lucullus,  and  tlie  cohorts  proceed  in  good  order  to 
pass  the  river. 

Then  Tigranes  with  much  difficulty  awaked  from  his 
intoxication  and  excL^imed  two  or  three  times,  ''  Are 
these  men  coming  against  us  ?"  After  this,  he  drew 
out  his  forces  in  a  hasty  and  disorderly  manner  ;  taking 
himself  the  command  of  the  main  body,  and  giving  the 
left  wing  to  the  king  of  the  Adiabenians,  and  the 
right  to  the  king  of  tlie  Medes.  Before  this  right 
wing  were  placed  most  of  the  cavalry  that  were  armed  in 
steel. 

As  Luculliis  was  going  to  pass  the  river^  some  of  his 
officers  admonished  him  to  beware  of  that  day,  which  had 
been  an  Inauspicious,  or  (as  they  called  it)  a  black  one  to. 
he  Romans :  for  on  that  day  Caepio's  army  was  defcat-- 
ed  by  the  Cimbri.  Lucullus  returned  that  memorable  an- 
swer, "  I  will  make  this  day  too  an  auspicious  one  for. 
Rome."     It  was  the  sixth  of  October. . 

Having  thus  spoken,  and  withal  exhorted  his  men  to 
exert  themselves,  he  advanced  at  the  head  of  them  against 
the  enemy.  He  was  armed  Avith  a  breastplate  of  steel 
formed  in  scales,  v/hich  cast  a  surprising  lustre  ;  and  tha 
robe  he  ^vore  over  it  v/as  adorned  v.'ith  fringe.  He  di'ev/ 
his  sword  im.mediately,  to  show  hib  troops  the  necessity  of 
coming  hand  to  hand  with  an  enemy  who  were  accustomed 
to  fight  at  a  distance  ;  and  by  the  vigour  of  their  charge, 
not  to  leave  them  rooin  to  exercise  their  m.lssive  weapons. 
Observing  that  the  enemy's  heavy-armed  cavalry  upon 
which  they  had  their  chief  dependence,  was  covered  by  a 
hill  that  v/as  plain  and  even  at  the  top,  and  which,  with 
an  extent  of  only  four  furlongs,  was  not  very  difficult  to, 
ascend,  he  dispatched  his  Thracian  and  Gaulish  horse,, 
with  orders  to  take  them  in  flank,  and  to  strike  at  nothing, 
but  the  shafts  of  their  pikes.  Their  whole  strength,  in- 
deed, consists  in  the  pike,  and  they  have  no  other  weapon; 
either  offensive  or  defensive,  that  they  can  use,  by  reason, 
of  their  heavy  and  un wieldly  armour,  in  which  they  are. 
as  it  were  immured, 
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^'Icanwhile  he  began  to  climb  the  hill  with  two  com- 
panies of  infantry,  and  the  soldiers  followed  him  with 
great  readiness,  when  they  saw  him,  encumbered  as  he 
was  with  his  armour,  the  first  to  labour  on  foot  up  the 
ascent.  When  he  had  reached  the  summit,  he  stood  on 
the  most  conspicuous  part  of  it,  and  cried  out,  "  The 
victory  is  ours,  my  fellow  soldiers,  the  victory  is  outs?" 
At  the  same  time  he  advanced  against  the  heavy-armed 
cavalry,  and  ordered  his  men  not  to  make  any  use  of  their 
javelins,  but  to  come  to  close  action  and  to  aim  their 
blows  at  their  enemies  legs  and  thighs  in  which  parts 
alone  they  were  not  armed.  There  was  no  need  how- 
ever, to  put  this  in  execution  ;  for,  instead  of  standing 
to  receive  the  Romans  they  set  up  aery  of  fear,  and  most 
despicably  fled  without  striking  a  stroke.  In  their  flight 
they  and  their  horses,  heavy  with  armour,  ran  back  upon 
their  own  infantry  and  put  them  in  confusion  ;  insomuch 
that  all  those  myriads  were  routed,  without  standing  to 
receive  one  wound,  or  spilling  one  drop  of  blood.  INIulti- 
tudes,  however,  were  slain  in  their  flight,  or  rather  in  their 
attempt  to  fly  ;  their  ranks  being  so  thick  and  deep,  that 
they  entangled  and  impeded  each  other. 

Tigranes  rode  off,  one  of  the  first,  with  a  few  atten- 
dants :  and  seeing  his  son  taking  his  share  in  his  misfor- 
tune, he  took  the  diadem  from  his  head,  gave  it  him 
with  tears,  and  desired  him  to  save  himself  in  the  best 
manner  he  could  by  taking  some  other  road.  The  young 
prince  did  not  venture  to  wear  it,  but  put  it  in  the  hands 
of  one  of  his  most  faithful  servants,  who  happened  after- 
wards to  be  taken  and  brought  to  Lucullus  :  By  this 
means  the  royal  diadem  of  Tigranes  added  to  the  honours 
of  the  spoil.  It  is  said  that  of  the  foot  there  fell  above 
a  hundred  thousand,  and  of  the  horse  very  few  escaped  ; 
whereas  the  Romans  had  but  five  killed,  and  a  hundred 
wounded.  Antiochus  the  philosopher,*  in  his  Treatise 
concerning  the  Gods,  speaking  of  this  action,  says,  the 
sun  never  beheld  such  another.  Strabo,t  another  philo- 
sopher, in  his  Historical  Commentaries  informs  us,  that 
the  Romans  were  ashamed,  and  ridiculed  each  other,  for 

*  Antiochus  of  Escalon.     Cicero  was  his  disciple, 
t  Strabo,  the  geographer  and  historian,  was  also  a  philosophw 
of  the  Stoic  form. 
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having  employed  weapons  against  such  vile  slaves.  And 
Livy  tells  us,  the  Romans,  with  such  inferior  num])ers, 
never  engaged  such  a  multitude  as  tliis.  The  victors  did 
not,  indeed,  make  up  the  twentieth  part  of  the  van- 
quished. The  most  able  and  experienced  commanders 
among  the  Romans  paid  the  highest  compliments  to  the 
generalship  of  Lucullus,  principally  because  he  had  de- 
feated two  of  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  kings  in  the 
world  by  methods  entirely  different ;  the  one  by  an  ex- 
peditious, and  the  other  by  a  slow  process  He  ruined 
Mithridatesj  when  in  the  height  of  his  power,  by  pro- 
tracting the  war,  and  Tigranes  by  the  celerity  of  his 
movements.  Indeed,  among  all  the  generals  in  the  world 
there  have  been  very  few  instances  of  any  one's  avail- 
ing himself  ol  delay  for  execution,  or  of  expedition  for  se- 
curity. 

Hence  it  was,  that  Mithridates  made  no  haste  to  come 
to  action,  or  to  join  Tigranes  ;  imagining  that  Lucullus 
would  proceed  with  his  usual  caution  and  slowness.  But 
as  soon  as  he  met  a  few  Armenians  on  the  road,  with  the 
greatest  marks  of  consternation  upon  them,  he  formed 
«ome  conjecture  of  what  had  happened  ;  and  when  many 
more  came  up  naked  and  wounded,  he  was  too  well  as- 
sured of  the  loss,  and  enquired  for  Tigranes.  Though 
he  found  him  in  the  most  destitute  and  deplorable  condi- 
tion, he  did  not  offer  him  the  least  insult.  Instead  of 
that,  he  dismounted,  and  bewailed  with  him  their  com- 
mon misfortunes  ;  gave  him  his  own  royal  equipage,  and 
held  up  to  him  a  prospect  of  better  success.  They  began 
to  levy  other  forces. 

In  Tigranocerta  the  Greeks  had  mutinied  against  the 
barbarians  and  wanted  to  deliver  up  the  city  to  Lucullus. 
Accordingly  he  gave  the  assault,  and  took  it.  After  he 
had  secured  the  royal  treasures,  he  gave  up  the  plunder 
of  the  town  to  his  soldiers,  and  they  found  there,  besides 
other  rich  booty,  eight  thousand  talents  in  coined  money. 
Lucullus  added  eight  hundred  drachmas  to  each  man's 
share, 

Being  informed  that  there  were  found  in  the  town  a 
number  of  such  artists  asai-e  requisite  in  theatrical  exhi- 
bitions, whom  Tigranes  had  collected  from  all  parts, for 
opening  the  theatre  he  had  built,  he  made  use  of  them 
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"hi  the  games  and  other  public  diversions,  in  honour  of 
his  victory. 

He  sent  back  the  Greeks  to  their  own  countries,  and 
furnished  them  with  necessaries  for  that  purpose.  He 
likewise  permitted  the  barbarians,  who  had  been  compelled 
to  settle  thereto  return  to  their  respective  abodes.  Thus 
it  happened,  that,  by  the  dispersion  of  the  people  of  one 
city,  many  cities  recovered  their  former  inhabitants.  For 
which  reason  Lucullus  was  reverenced  by  them  as  a  pa- 
tron and  founder.  He  succeeded  also  in  his  other  under- 
takings, agreeably  to  his  merit ;  being  more  desirous  of 
the  praise  of  justice  and  humanity,  than  of  that  which 
arises  from  military  achievements.  For  in  those  the  army 
claims  no  small  part,  and  fortune  a  greater ;  whereas  the 
other  fire  proofs  of  a  gentle  disposition,  and  subdued  mind, 
and  by  them  Lucullus  brought  the  barbarians  to  submit 
without  the  sword.  The  kings  of  the  Arabs  came  over 
to  him,  and  put  their  possessions  in  his  power  ;  the  whole 
nation  of  Sophene  followed  their  example  ;  and  the  Gor- 
dyenians  were  so  well  inclined  to  serve  him,  that  they 
were  willing  to  quit  their  habitations,  and  foUov/ him  with 
their  wives  and  children.     The  cause  was  this  : 

Zarbienus,  king  of  Gordyene,  unable,  as  has  been  said, 
to  support  the  tyranny  of  Tigranes,  applied  privately 
through  Appius  to  Lucullus,  and  desired  to  be  admitted 
as  an  ally.  This  application  being  discovered,  he  was 
put  to  death  with  his  wife  and  children,  before  the  Ro- 
mans entered  Armenia.  Lucullus,  hov/ever,  did  not  for- 
get it,  but  as  he  passed  through  Gordyene,  took  care 
that  Zarbienus  should  have  a  magnificent  funeral,  and 
adorned  the  pile  vrith  gold  stuffs  and  royal  vestments  found 
among  the  spoils  of  Tigranes.  The  Roman  general  him- 
self set  fire  to  it,  and,  together  with  the  friends  and  rela- 
tions of  the  deceased,  offered  the  accustom.ed  hbations, 
declaring  him  his  friend,  and  allyvof  the  Roman  peo- 
ple. He  caused  a  monument,  too,  to  be  erected  to  his 
memory  at  a  considerable  expence  :  for  there  was  found 
in  the  treasury  of  that  prince  a  great  quantity  of  gold 
and  silver  ;  there  were  found  also  in  his  storehouses  three 
millions  of  medimjii  of  wheat.  This  was  a  suflicient 
provision  for  the  soldiers  ;  and  Lucullus  was  much  ad- 
]nired  for  m.aking  the  v/ar  maintain  itielf,  and  carrying  it 
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on  without  taking  one  drachma  out  of  the  pubhc  tl'ea- 
suiy. 

About  this  time,  there  came  an  embassy  from  the  kini^ 
of  Parthia  to  solicit  hi-s  friendship  and  alHance.  Lucullus 
received  the  proposal  with. pleasure,  and  sent  ambassadors 
in  his  turn  ;  who,  Avhen  they  were  at  that  prince's  court, 
discovered  that  he  was  uiu'esoived  what  part  to  act,  and 
that  he  was  privately  treating  with  Tigranes  for  Mesopo- 
tamia, as  a  reward  for  the  succours  with  which  he  should 
furnish  him.  As  soon  as  LucuHus  was  sensible  of  this,  he 
determined  to  let  Tigranes  and  Mithridates  alone,  as  ad- 
versaries already  tired  out,  and  to  try  his  strength  with 
the  Parthian,  by  entering  his  territories.  He  tlioughtit 
would  be  glorious,  if  in  one  expedition,  during  the  tide 
of  good  fortune,  like  an  able  wrestler,  he  would  throw 
three  princes  successively,  and  traverse  the  domintons  of 
three  of  the  most  powerful  kings  under  the  sun,  perpe- 
tually victorious. 

For  this  reason  he  sent  orders  to  Sornatius  and  his  other 
officers  in  Pontus  to  bring  their  forces  to  him,  as  he  in- 
tended to  begin  his  march  for  Parthia  from  Gordyene. 
These  oflicers  had  already  found  tiieir  soldiers  refractory 
and  obstinate,  but  now  they  saw  them  absolutely  mutinous, 
and  not  to  be  wrought  upon  by  any  method  of  persuasion 
or  of  force.  On  the  contrary,  they  loudly  dech.red  they 
would  not  even  stay  there,  but  would  ^o  and  leave  Pontus 
itself  unguarded.  When  an  account  of  this  behaviour  was 
brought  to  Lucullus,  it  corrupted  the  troops  he  had  with 
bim ;  and -they  were  very  ready  to  receive  these  impres- 
sions, loaded  as  they  were  with  wealth,  enervated  with 
luxury,  and  panting  afier  repose.  Upon  hearing,  there- 
fore, of  the  bold  terms  in  v/hich  the  others  hud  expressed 
themselves,  they  said  they  acted  like  men,  and  set  an  ex- 
ample worthy  of  imitftlion  :  "And  surely,"  continued 
they,  "  our  services  entitle  us  to  a  discharge  that  vi'e 
m'c-y  return  to  our  own  country,  and  enjoy  ourselves  in 
security  and  quiet." 

The^e  speeches,  and  worse  thf;n  .these,  coming  to  the 
ears  of  Lucullus,  he  gave  up  all  thoqg1/isof  his  Parthirni 
i^pedition,  and  mr.rciicd  once  more  against  Tigranes.  It 
v.'as  now  the  height  of  summer,  and  yet  when  he  had 
gained  the  summit  of  Afourit  Taurus,  he  s:inv  v/itji  regret 
the  corn  only  grctn;  sobachv.ard  are  the  seasons  in  '.hose 
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parts,  by  reason  cfihe  cclcl  that  prevails  tliere.*  He  dc- 
scenclod,  however,  into  the  plain,  and  beat  the  Armeni- 
ans, v.ho  ventured  to  face  him.  in  two  or  three  si^irmish- 
es.  Then  he  plundered  the  villages  at  pleasure,  and  by 
taking  the  convoys  designed  lor  ligranes,  brought  that 
v^ant  upon  the  enemy,  v.hich  he  had  dreaded  himself. 

He  omitted  no  measure  which  might  bring  thtrn  to  a 
decisive  battle  :  he  drew  a  line  of  circumvaliation  about 
their  camp  ;  h.e  laid  waste  their  country  before  their  eyes  : 
but  they  liad  been  too  oft'en  defeated,  to  think  of  risking 
an  engagement.  He  therefore  marelied  against  Artaxata 
the  capital  of  Tigranes,  where  he  had  left  his  wives  and 
diildren  ;  concluding  he  v.'ould  not  sufrer  it  to  he  t^xken, 
without  attempting  its  relief. 

It  is  said,  that  Hannibal  the  Carthaginian,  after  An- 
tiochus  wpiS  subdued  by  the  Romans,  addressed  himselftc 
ArLaxa^s  king  of  Armenia.  \VhiIe  he  was  at  that  prince's 
court,  beside  instructing  him  in  other  important  iiiuttersy 
he  pointed  out  to  him  a  place  which,  though  it  then  lay 
neglected,  aficrJed  the  huppiest  situation  in  agmable  for 
a  city.  He  gave  him  the  plan  of  one,  and  exhorted  him 
to  put  it  in  execution.  The  king,  charmed  v/ah  the 
motion,  desired  him  to  take  the  direction  of  the -work; 
and  in  a  short  time  there  was  seen  a  large  and  beautiful 
city,  v/hich  bore  that  prince's  name,  and  was  declared  the 
metropolis  of  Armenia. 

WheiiLuculliis  advanced  to  lay  s>iege  to  tliis  place^,  the 
patience  of  Tigrants  failed  liim.  He  marched  in  quest  of 
the  Ronians,  and  the  fourth  day  encamped  over  agf..inst 
them,  being  separated  from  them  only  by  the  river  Arsa- 
Tiias,  which  they  must  necessarily  piass  In  their  march  to 
Artaxata.  Lucullus  having  sacrificed  to  the  goes,  in  full 
persuasion  that  the  victory  v/as  his  own,  passed  over  in 
order  cf  battle  with  twelve  cohorts  ia  front.  The  rest 
were  placed  in  the  rear,  to  prevent  their  being  surrounded 
by  the  enemy  ;  for  their  motions  v,-ere  watched  by  a  large 
and  select  body  of  cavalry,  covered  by  some  flying  squad- 
rons cf  Mardian  archers  and  Iberian  spearmen,  in  vrhose 
courage  and  skill  Tigranes,  of  all  his  foreign  troops, 
placed  the  highest  confidence.    Their  behaviour,  hcv»ever, 

*  This  particular  is  confirmed  by  modern  travellers.  They  tell 
U3,  the  snow  lies  their  till  August. 
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did  not  distinguish  them.  They  exchanged  a  few  blows 
with  the  Eoman  horse,  but  did  not  wait  the  charge  of 
the  infantry.  They  dispersed  and  fled,  and  the  Roman, 
cavahy  pursued  them  in  the  different  routes  they  had 
taken. 

Tigranes  now  seeing  his  advantage,  advanced  with  his 
own  cavah-y.  Lucullus  was  a  little  intimidated  at  their, 
numbers  and  the  splendour  of  their  appearance.  lie  there- 
fore  called  his  cavalry  off  from  the  pursuit ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  was  the  foremo£.t  to  advance  against  the  ncbi- 
lity,*  who,  with  the  flov/er  of  the  army,  were  about  the 
king's  person.  But  they  fled  at  the  sight  of  him,  without 
^riking  a  blow.  Of  the  three  kings  that  were  then  in  the 
action  the  flight  of  Mithridates  seems  to  have  been  the 
most  disgraceful,  for  he  did  not  stand  the  very  shouts  of 
the  Romans.  The  pursuit  continued  the  whole  night, 
until  wearied  v.ith  the  carnage,  and  satisfied  with  the 
prisoners,  and  the  booty  they  made,  the  Remans  drew 
off.  Livy  tells  us,  that  in  the  former  battle  there  were 
greater  numbers  killed  and  taken  prisoners :  but  in  this, 
persons  of  higher  quality. 

Lucullus,  elevated  v/ith  his  success,  resolved  to  pene- 
trate the  upp:ir  country,  and  to  finish  the  destruction  of. 
t4iis  barbarian  prince-  It  was  nov/  the  ?LUtumnal  equinox, 
and  he  met  vv  ith  storms  he  did  net  expect.  The  snow  fell 
almost  constantly  ;  and  when  the  sky  was  clear,  the  frost. 
%ms  so  intense,  that  by  reason  of  the  extreme  cold  the 
horses  could  hardly  drink  of  the  rivers;  nor  could  they 
pass  them  but  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  because  the  ice- 
broke,  and  cut  the  sinews  of  tJieir  legs.  Besides,  the 
greatest  part  of  their  inarch  v.'as  through  close  and  woody 
roads,  where  the  troops  were  daily  wet  with  the  snow  that 
lodged  upon  the  trees;  and  they  had  only  damp  places 
wherein  to  pass  the  night. 

They  had  not,  therefore,  followed  Lucullus  many  days, 
before  they  began  to  be  refractory.  At  first  they  had 
recourse  to  entreaties,  and  sent  their  tribunes  to  intercede 

*  In  the  original  it  is  SaT^sairjjv^y  ;  by  which,  in  all  probability, 
is  meant  the  king's  body  guard,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  nobility. 
According  to  Livy,  no  less  than  sixty  of  Tigranes's  friends  and 
great  officers  walked  in  the  processioi\  of  LucuUus's  triumph.  Nor 
is  to  be  wondered  that  he  had  a  guard  of  his  ov.-n  nobility,  when  he- 
had  conc[uered  princes  for.  his  menial  servants. 
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for  them.  Afterwards  they  met  in  a  more  tumultuous 
manner,  and  their  murmurs  were  heard  all  ovtr  the  camp 
by  night;  and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  surest  token  of  a  mu- 
tiny. Lucullus  tried  what  every  milder  measure  could 
do  :  he  exhorted  them  only  to  compose  themselves  a  little 
longer,  until- they  had  destroyed  the  Armenian  Carthage, 
built  by  Hannibd  the  greatest  enemy  to  the  Roman  name. 
But,  finding  his  eloquence  inefTectual,  he  marched  back, 
and  passed  the  ridge  of  Mount  Taurus  another  way.  He- 
came  down  into  Mygdonia,  an  open  and  fertile  country,, 
where  stands  a  great  and  populous  city,  which  thebarba-- 
rians  called  Nisibis,  and  the  Greeks  Antioch  of  Myg- 
dbnia.*  Gouras,  brother  to  Tigranes,  had  the  title  of  go- 
vernor, on  account  of  his  dignity  ;  but  the  commander  in 
fact  was  Callimachus,  who,  by  his  great  abilities  as 
an  engineer,  had  given  Lucullus  so  much  trouble  at 
Amisus. 

Lucullus,  having  invested  the  place,  availed  himself  of 
all  the  arts  that  are  used  in  a  siege,  and  pressed  the  place 
with  so  much  vigour  that  he  carried  if  sword  in  hand. 
Gouras  surrendered  himself,  and  he  treated  him  with 
great  humianity.  He  would  not,  however,  hsten  to  Cal- 
limachus, though  he  offered  to  discover  to-  him  a  vast 
quantity  of  hidden  treasure  ;  but  put  him  in  fetters,  in  or- 
der that  he  might  suffer  capital  punishment  for  setting  fire 
to  the  city  of  Amisus,  and  by  that  means  depriving  him  of.' 
the  honour  of  showing  his  clemency  to  the  Greeks. 

Hitherto  one  might  say,  fortune  had  followed  Lucullus.- 
and  fought  for  him.  But  from  this  time  the  gales  of" 
her  favour  fell  ;  he  could  do  nothing  but  with  infinite 
difficulty,  and  struck  upon  every  i-ock  in  his  way.  lie 
behaved,  indeed,  with  all  the  valour  and  persevering  spi- 
rit of  a  good  general,  but  his  actions  had  no  longer  their 
wonted  glory  and  favourable  acceptance  with  the  world. 
Nay,  tossed  as  he  was  on  the  waves  of  fruitless  conten- 
tion, he  vvas  in  danger  of  losing  the  glory  he  had  alrea- 
dy acquired.  For  great  part  of  his  misfortun:;S  he 
might  blame  himself,  because,  in  the  first  place,  he 
would  never  study  to  oblige  the  common  soldiers,  but 
looked  upoji  every  compliance  with  their  inclinations  as 

*  It  was  called  Anrioch,  because  in  its  delicious  walks  and  ],  leas- 
m^  situation  it  resembled  the  Anrioch  of  Daphne. 
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the  source  of  his  disgrace  and  the  destruction  of  his  au- 
thority. What  was  of  still  greater  consequence,  he  could 
not  behave  in  an  easy  affable  manner  to  those  who  were 
upon  a  footing  with  him  in  point  of  rank  and  birth,  but 
treated  them  with  haughtiness,  and  considered  himself  as 
greatly  their  superior.  These  blemishes  I.ucullus  had 
amidst  many  perfections.  He  was  tall,  well-made,  grace- 
ful, eloquent,  and  had  abilities  for  the  administration  as; 
well  as  for  the  field.. 

Sallust  tells  us,  the  soldiers  were  ill-affected  to  him. 
fi'om  the  beginning  of  the  war,  because  he  made  them 
keep  the  field  two  winters  successively,  the  one  before  Cy- 
zicum,  and  the  other  before  Araisus.  The  rest  of  the 
winters  were  very  disagreeable  to  them  ;  they  either  pas- 
sed them  in  hostilities  against  some  enemy  ;  or,  if  they 
happened  to  be  among  friends,  they  were  obliged  to  live 
in  tents:  for  LucuUus  never  once  suffered  his  troops 
to  enter  any  Grecian  city,  or  any  other  in  alliance  with. 
Rome. 

While  the  soldiers  were  of  themselves  thus  ill-disposed,, 
they  were  made  still  more  mutinous  by  the  demagogues 
at  liome  ;  v.ho,  through  envy  to  Lucullus,  accused  him 
of  protracting  the  war  from  a  love  cf  command  and  of 
the  riches  it  procured  him.  He  had  almost  the  entire 
direction  (they  said)  of  Cilicia,  Asia,  Bithynia,  Paphlagc- 
nia,  Galatia,  Pontus,  Armenia,  and  all  the  provinces  us 
far  as  the  Phasis  :  and  novv  he  was  pillaging  the  royal  pa- 
laces of  Tigranes,  as  if  he  had  been  sent  to  strip,  not  to 
?*ubdae  kings.  So  Lucius  Quintius,  one  of  the  tribunes, 
is  said  to  have  expressed  himself;  the  same  who  was 
principally  conceined  in  procuring  a  decree,  that  Lucul- 
lus should  have  a  successor  sent  him,  and  that  most  of  his 
troops  should  have  their  discharge. 

To  these  misfortunes  Vv- as  added  another,  -^vhich  abso- 
lutely ruined  the  affairs  of  Lucullus.  PubJius  Clodius,  a 
man  of  the  utmost  insolence  and  effrontery,  was  brother  to 
his  wife,  v,'ho  was  so  abandoned  a  woman,  that  it  was  be- 
lieved she  had  a  criminal  commerce  with  him.  He  now 
bore  arras  under  Lucullus,  and  imagined  he  had  not  the 
post  he  deserved  ;  for  he  \yanted  the  fii'st :  and  on  account 
of  his  disorderly  life,  many  v/ere  put  before  him.  Finding 
t!::is,  he.  practised'iwith  the  Firabrian  troopSj  and  end^ea.- 
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voured  to  set  them  against  Lucullus,  by  flattering  speech- 
es and  insinuations,  to  which  they  were  neither  unaccus- 
tomed, nor  unwilling  to  attend  :  For  these  were  the  men 
whom  Fimbria  had  formerly  persuaded  to  kill  the  consul 
Flaccus,  and  to  appoint  him  their  general.  Still  retain- 
ing such  inclinations,  they  received  Clodius  with  pleasure, 
and  called  him  the  soldier's  friend.  He  did,  indeed,  pre- 
tend to  be  concerned  at  their  sufferingSy.and  used  to  say, 
....'*Shall  there  no  period  be  put  to  their  wars  and  toils? 
shall  they  go  on  fighting  one  nation  after  another,  and 
wear  out  their  lives  in  wandering  over  the  world?  and 
Avhat  is  the  reward  of  so  many  laborious  expeditions  ? 
what,  but  to  guard  the  waggons  and  camels  pf  Lucul- 
lus, loaded  with  cups  of  gold  and  precious  stones? 
whereas  Fompey's  soldiers,  already  discharged,  sit 
down  with  their  wives  and  children  upon  fertile  estates,, 
and  in  agreeable  towns  ;  not  for  having  driven  Mithri- 
dates  and  Tigranes  into  inaccessible  deserts,  and  de- 
stroying the  royal  cities  in  Asia,  but  for  fighting  with 
fugitives  in  Spain  and  slaves  in  Italy.  If  We  must  for- 
ever have  our  swoixls  in  our  hands,  let  us  reserve  all 
our  hearts,  and  what  remains  of  our  limbs,  for  a  gen- 
eral who  thinks  the  wealth  of  his  men  his  greatest  orna- 
ment." 

These  complaints  against  Lucullus  corrupted  his  sol-- 
diers  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  would  neither  follow 
him  against  Tigranes,  nor  yet  against  !Mithridates,  w^ho 
from  Armenia  had  thrown  himself  into  Pontus,  and  was- 
beginning  to  recover  his  authority  there.  They  pretend- 
ed it  v/as  impracticable  to  march  in  the  winter,  and  there- 
fore loitered  in  Gordyene,  expecting  Pompey  or  some 
other  general  would. come  as  successor  to  Lucullus.  But 
when  intelligence  was  brought  that  Mithridatts  had  de-- 
feated  Fabius,  and  was  marching  against  Scrnatius  and 
Triarius,  they  were  ashamed  of  their  inaction,  and  told 
Lucullus  he  might  lead  them  wherever  he  pleased. 

Triarus  being  informed  of  the  approach  of  Lucullus, 
was  ambitious,  before  he  arrived,  to  seize  the  victory, 
v/hich  he  thought  perfectly  secure  ;  in  consev-iuence  of 
which  he  hazarded  and  lost  a  great  battle.  It  is  said  that  a- 
bout  seven  thousandRomans  were  killed,  among  whom  were 
a  hundred  and  fifty  centurions,  and  twenty-four  tribunes. 
Mithridates  likewise  took,  their  camp.     Lucullus  arrived. 
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a  few  days  Etfter,  fortunately  enough  for  Triarius,  whom> 
he  concealed  from  the  soldiers,  who  wanted  to  wreak  their' 
vengeance  upon  him. 

As  Mithridates  avoided  an  action  with  Luculhis,  and 
chose  to  wait  for  Tigranes,  who  was  coming  with  a  great 
army,  Lucullus,  in  order  to  prevent  their  junction,  deter- 
mined to  go  in  quest  of  Tigranes  once  more.  But  as  he 
was  upon  his  march,  the  Fimbrians  mutinied  and  desert- 
ed his  standard,  alleging  that  they  were  discharged  by  an 
express  decree,  and  no  longer  obliged  to  serve  under 
Lucullus,  when  those  provinces  were  consigned  co  ano- 
ther. Lucullus,  on  this  occasion,  submitted  to  many 
things  beneath  his  dignity.  He  applied  to  the  private 
men  one  by  one,  going  round  to  their  tents  with  a  suppli« 
eating  aspect  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  ;.  nay,  he  conde- 
scended to  take  some  of  them  by  the  hand.  But  they  re- 
jected all  his  advances,  and,  throwing  down  their  empty 
purses  before  him^bade  him  go  and  ffghtthe  enemy  him- 
self, since  he  was  the  only  person  that  knew  how  to  make 
his  advantage  of  it. 

However,  as  the  other  soldiers  interposed,  the  Fimbri- 
ans were  prevailed  upon  to  stay  all  the  summer,  en  con-- 
dition  that  if  no  enemy  faced  them  in  the  field  during  that 
time,  they  should  be  at  liberty  to  retire.  Lucullus  was  o- 
bliged  either  to  accept  this  proposal  or  to  abandon  the  coun- 
try, or  to  leave  it  an  easy  prey  to  the  barbarians.  He  kept 
the  troops  together,  therefore,  without  pretending  to  ex- 
ercise any  act  of  power  upon  them,  or  to  lead  them  out 
to  battle  ;  thinking  it  all  he  could  expect,  if  they  would, 
but  remain  upon  the  spot.  AtJihe  same  time  he  looked 
on,  while  Tigranes  v/as  ravaging  Cappadccia,  and' 
Mithridates  was  growing  strong  and  inscknt  again  ; 
though  he  had  acquainted  the  senate  by  letter,  that  he 
was  absolutely  conquered,  and  deputies  were  come  to 
settle  the  affairs  of  Fontus,  as  a  province  entirely  re- 
duced. These  deputies,  on  their  arrival,  found  that  he 
w^as  not  even  master  of  himself,  but  exposed  io  every  in- 
stance of  insult  and  contempt  from  his  own  i  okliers.  Nay,- 
they  treated  their  general  with  such  wanton  mockery,  as,, 
when  the  summer  was  past,  to  arm,  and  cbalknge  the 
enemy,  who  were  now  r;;tiring  into  quarters.  They  slicutedi 
asin  the  charge,  made  passes  in  the  air,  and  then  left  the  • 
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camp,  calling-  Liicullus  to  witness  that  they  had  stayed 
the  time  they  promised  him. 

Fompey  v/roteto  the  other  legions  to  attend  him.  For, 
through  his  interest  with  the  people,  and  the  flattering 
insinuations  of  the  orators,  he  "was  already  appointed  ge- 
neral against  Mithridates  and  Tigranes.  To  the  senate, 
indeed,  and  all  the  best  of  the  Romans,  Lucullus  appeared 
to  have  very  hard  treatment,  since  a  person  was  sent  to 
succeed  him,  not  so  much  in  the  war  as  in  his  triumph  ; 
and  he  was  robbed  rather  of  the  prize  of  honour  than  of 
the  command.  Those  that  were  upon  the  spot  found  the 
matter  still  m.ore  inviduous.  Lucullus  had  no  longer  the 
pov/er  either  of  rewarding  or  punishing,  Pompey  suffered 
no  man  to  wait  upon  him  about  any  business  whatever,. 
or  to  pay  any  regard  to  the  regulations  he  had  made 
in  concurrence  with  the  ten  commissioners.  He  forbade 
it  by  exprer-s  and  public  orders  ;  and  his  influence  was 
great,  on  account  of  his  coming  with  a  more  respectable 
arnny. 

Yet  their  friends  thought  it  proper  that  they  should 
com.e  to  an  interview  ;  and  accordingly  they  did  so  in  a 
villacre  of  Galatia.    Thev  addressed  each  other  with  much 
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politeness,  and  with  mutual  compliments  on  their  great 
success.  Lucullus  was  the  older  man,  but  Fompey  had 
supeiior  dighiity,  for  he  had  commanded  in  more  wars, 
and  had  been  honoured  with  two  triumphs.  Each  had 
thefascss  carried  before  him,  adorned  with  laurel  on  ac- 
count of  their  respective  victories  ;  but  as  Fompey  had 
travelled  a  long  vray  through  dry  and  parched  countries, 
the  laurels  about  his  fasces  were  withered.  The  lictors 
that  preceded  Lucullus  observing  this,  freely  gave  them 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  their  fresh  and  green  ones  ;  which 
Pompey's  friends  considered  as  an  auspicious  circum- 
stance. And,  in  fact,  the  great  actions  of  Lucullus  did  cast 
a  lustre  oVer  this  expedition  of  Fompey. 

This  interview,  however,  had  no  good  effect ;  They 
parted  with  greater  rancourin  their  hearts  than  they  enter- 
tained at  their  meeting.  Fompey  annulled  the  acts  of  Lu- 
cullus :  and  taking  the  rest  of  his  troops  from  him,  left  him 
only  sixteen  hundred  men  for  his  triumph  ;  and  even  these 
followed  him  with  reluctance.  So  ill  qualified,  or  so  un- 
fj3rtunate,  was  Lucullus  with  respect  to  the  fii^t  and  g^reat* 
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est  requsite  in  a  general  gaining  the  hera-ls  of  his  soldiers- 
Had  this  been  acldcd  to  his  many  other  great  and  admirable 
talents,  his  courage,  his  vigilance,  his  prudence,  and 
justice,  the  Roman  empire  Mould  not  have  been  termi- 
nated, on  the  side  of  Asia,  by  the  Euphrates,  but  by  the 
Hyrcanian  sea  and  the  extremities  of  the  earth.  For 
Tigranes  had  already  conquered  the  other  nations  ;  and 
the  power  of  the  Parthians  was  neither  so  great  nor  so 
united  in  itself,  during  this  expedition  of  Lucullus,  as  it 
was  afterwards  in  the  time  of  Crassus,  On  the  contrary, 
they  were  v/eakened  by  intestine  wars  and  by  hostilities 
with  their  neighbours,  insomuch  that  they  were  not  able 
to  repel  the  insults  of  tiie  Armenians.  In  my  opinion, 
indeed,  the  advantages  which  his  country  reaped  from 
Lucullus,  were  not  equivalent  to  the  calanuties  which  he 
occasioned  others  to  bring  upon  it.  The  trophies  of 
Armenia  just  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Parthia,  the  palms 
of  Tigranocerta  and  Nisibis,  with  all  their  vast  wealth  car- 
ried in  triumph  to  Rome,  and  the  captive  diadem  of  Ti- 
granes adorning  the  show,  drev/  Crassus  into  Asia  ;  as  if 
its  barbarous  inhabitants  had  been  a  sure  and  easy  prey, 
However,  when  he  met  the  Parlhian  arrows,  he  sooiv 
found  that  the  success  of  Lucullus  was  owing  to  his  own- 
courage  and  capacity,  and  not  to  the  folly  and  effeniinacy 
of  the  enemy. 

Upon  his  return  to  Rome,  Lucullus  found  his  brother. 
Marcus  impeached  by  Memmius,  for  the  practices  he  had 
given  in  to  during-  his  quxstorship,  by  order  of  Sylla.. 
And  when  Marcus  was  acquitted,  INremmius  turned  against 
I^ucullus  himself  ;  alleging  that  he  had  converted  a  greats 
deal  of  the  booty  to  his  own  private  use,  and  had  wilfully 
protracted  the  war.  By  these  means  he  endeavoured  to. 
exasperate  the  people  against  him,  and  to  prevail  with- 
tbemto  refuse  him  his  triumph.  Lucullus  wa3  in  great 
danger  of  losing  it ;  but  at  this  crisis  the  first  and  greatest, 
men  in  Rome  mixed  with  the  tribes,  and,  after  much  can- 
vassing c.nd  the  most  engaging  application,  with  great  dif- 
ficulty procured  him  the  triumph. 

Its  glory  did  not  consist  like  that  of  others  in  the 
length  of  the  procession,  or  in  the  astonishing  pomp  and 
quantity  of  spoils,  but  in  exhibiting  the  enemy's  arms, 
the  engines  and  other  warlike  equipage  of  the  kings. 
With  these  he  had  adorned  the  Circus  Flaminius,   and 
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ilicy  made  a  very  agreeable  and  respectable  show.  In  the 
procession  there  were  a  few  of  the  heavy  armed  cavalry, 
and  ten  chariots  armed  with  scythes,  These  were  followed 
by  sixty  grandees,  either  friends  or  lieutenants  of  the 
kings.  A.fter  them  were  drawn  a  hundred  and  ten  galleys 
with  brazen  beaks.  The  next  objects  were  a  statue  of 
Mithridates  in  massy  gold,  full  six  feet  high,  and  his 
shield  set  with  precious  stones,  Then  came  up  twenty  ex- 
hibitions of  silver  vessels,  and  two-and-thirty  more  of  gold 
cups,  arms,  and  gold  coin.  All  these  things  were  borne 
by  men.  These  were  followed  by  eight  mules  which  car- 
ried beds  of  gold,  and  fifty-six  more  loaded  with  silver 
bullion.  x\fter  these  came  a  hundred  and  seven  other 
mules,  bearing  silver  coin  to  the  amount  of  near  two 
million  seven  hundred  thousand  drachmas.  The  proces- 
sion was  closed  with  the  registers  of  the  money  with  which 
he  had  fumished  Pompey  for  the  war  with  the  pirates, 
vvhat  he  had  remitted  the  quaestors  for  the  public  treasury, 
and  the  distributions  he  had  made  among  the  soldiers^  at 
ihe  rate  of  nine  hundred  and"  fifty  drachmas  each  man.... 
The  triumph  concluded  with  a  magnificent  entertainment 
provided  for  the  whole  city  and  the  adjacent  villages. 

He  now  divorced  Clodia  for  her  infamous  intrigues,  and 
married  Serviliathe  sister  of  Cato  ;  but  this  second  match 
was  not  m.ore  fortunate  tlian  the  first.  Serviiia  wanted  no 
stain  which  Clodia  had,  except  that  of  a  commerce  with 
her  brothers.  In  other  respects  she  was  equally  profligate 
and  abominable.  He  forced  himself  however,  to  endure 
her  a  long  lime  out  of  reverence  to  Cato,  but  at  last  repu- 
diated her  too. 

The  senate  had  conceived  great  hopes  of  Lucullus, 
:Lhat  he  would  prov^  a  counterpoise  to  the  tyranny  of 
Pompey,  anil  a  protector  to  the  whole  patrician  order  ; 
the  rather  because  he  had  acquired  so  much  honour  and 
authority  by  his  great  actions.  He  gave  up  the  cause, 
however,  and  quitted  all  pretensions  to  the  administra- 
tion :  Whether  it  Wcts  that  he  saw  the  constitution  in  too 
sickly  and  declining  a  condition  to  be  corrected  :  or 
whether,  as  others  will  have  it,  that  being  satiated  with 
public  honours,  and  having  gone  through  Rwiny  labours 
and  conflicts  which  had  not  the  most  fortunate  issue,  he 
chose  to  retire  to  a  life  of  ease  ar.d*  idulgence.  And 
ihey  commend  this  change  in  his  conduct,  as  much  bet- 
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terthan  the  distempered  measures  of  Marius  :  who,  aftef 
his  victories  over  the  Cimbri  and  all  his  glorious  aclueve- 
ments,  was  not  content  with  the  admiration  of  his  coun- 
trymen, but  from  an  insatiable  thirst  of  power,  contended, 
in  the  decline  of  life,  v/ith  the  ambition  of  young  men, 
•falling  into  dreadful  crimes,  and  into  sufferings  still  more 
-dreadful.  "  How  m»uch  happier,  said  they,  "  would 
it  have  been  for  Cicero  if  he  had  retired  after  the  affair, 
of  Catiline  ;  and  for  Scipio,  if  he  had  furled  his  sails, 
when  he  had  added  Numantia  to  Carthage.  For  there  is 
a  period  when  we  should  bid  adieu  to  political  contests  ; 
these,  as  well  as  those  of  wrestlers,  being  absurd,  when 
the  strength  and  vigour  of  life  is  gone." 

On  the  other  hand,  Cras&us  and  Fompey  ridiculed  Lu- 
culius  for  giving  into  a  life  of  pleasure  and  expence^ 
thinking  it  full  as  unseasonable  at  his  time  of  life  to 
plunge  into  luxury,  as  to  direct  the  administration  or  lead 
armies  into  the  field.  Indeed,  the  life  of  Lucullus  does 
look  like  the  ancient  comedy, ■■''  where  first  we  see  great 
actions  both  political  and  military,  and  afterwards  feasts, 
debauches  (I  had  almost  said  masquerades),  races  by 
torch-light,  and  every  kind  of  frivolous  amusement.  For 
among  frivolous  amusements  I  cannot  but  reckon  his 
sumptuous  villas,  walks,  and  baths,  and  still  more  so,  the 
paintings,  statutes,  and  other  works  of  art,  which  he  col- 
lected at  an  immense  expence ;  idly  squandering  away 
tipon  them  the  vast  fortune  which  he  had  amassed  in  the 
wars  ;t  Insomuch  that  even  now,  when  luxury  has 
made  so  much  greater  advances,  the  gardens  of  Lucullus 
are  numbered  v/ith  those  of  kings,  and  the  most  magnifi- 
cent even  of  those.  When  Tubero  the  Stoic,  beheld  his 
works  on  the  sea-coast  near  Naples,  the  hills  he  had  exca- 
vated for  vaults  and  cellars,  the  reservoirs  he  had  formed 
about  his  houses,  to  receive  the  sea  for  the  feedhig  of  hiis 


*  The  ancient  satirical  or  comic  pieces  were  partly  tragical,  and 
partly  cornical.  The  Cyclope  of  Euripides  is  the  only  .piece  of  that 
kmd  which  is  extant. 

t  PUitarch's  philosophy  seems  a  little  too  severe  on  this  occasion? 
for  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  public  fortunes  of  this  kind  can  be  more 
properly  laid  out  than  in  the  encouragement  of  the  arts.  It  is  to  bfe 
observed,  however,  that  the  imrrtense  wealth  Lucullus  reserved  to 
himself  in  his  Asiatic  eJipediiion,  in  some  m.easure  justiiksthc  com- 
plaints of  his  army  on  that  subject. 
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fish,  and  his  edifices  in  the  sea  itself;  the  pliilosopher  cal- 
led him  Xerxes  in  a  gown.*  Beside  these,  he  had  the  most 
superb  pleasure-houses  in  the  country  near  Tusculum, 
adorned  with  grand  galleries  and  open  saloons,  as  well  for 
the  prospect  as  for  walks.  Pompe.v,  on  a  visit  there, 
blamed  Lucullus  for  having  made  the  villa  commodious 
only  for  the  summer,  and  absolutely  uninhabitable  in  the 
winter.  Lucullus  answered  with  a  smile,  "  V/hat  then, 
do  you  think.  I  have  not  so  much  sense  as  the  cranes  and 
storks,  which  change  their  habitations  with  the  seasons  ?" 
A  prajtor,  wiio  wanted  to  exhibit  magnificent  games, 
applied  to  Lucullus  for  some  purple  robes  for  the  chorus 
in  his  tragedy  ;  and  he  told  him,  he  would  enquire,  whe- 
ther he  could  furnish  him  or  not.  Next  day  he  asked  him, 
how  many  he  wanted.  The  prjstor  answered,  ''  A  hun- 
dred would  be  sufficient:"  Upon  which  Lucullus  said, 
*<  He  might  have  twice  that  number  if  he  pleased."  The 
poet  Horace  makes  this  remark  on  the  occasion ; 

Poor  is  the  house,  where  plenty  has  not  stores 
That  miss  the  master's  eye 

His  daily  repasts  were  like  those  of  a  man  suddenly 
grow^n  rich  ;  pompous  not  only  in  the  beds,  which  were 
covered  with  purple  carpets  ;  the  side-board  of  plate  set 
with  precious  stones,  and  all  the  entertainment  w^hich 
mnsicians  and  comedians  could  furnish  ;  but  in  the  vast 
variety  and  exquisite  dressing  of  the  provisions.  These 
things  excited  the  admiration  of  men  of  unenlarged 
minds,  Pompey,  therefore,  was  highly  applauded  for 
the  answer  he  gave  his  physician  in  a  fit  of  sickness. 
The  physician  had  ordered  him  to  eat  a  thrush,!  and 
his  servants  told  him,  "  That,  as  it  was  summer,  there 
were  no  thrushes  to  be  found  except  in  the  menageries 
of  Lucullus."    But  he  would  not  suffer  them  to  apply  for 

*  This  refers  to  the  hills  LucuUvis  bored  for  the  completion  of 
hisvaults,  or  for  the  admission  of  water.  Xerxes  had  bored  througli 
Mount  Athos,  and  made  a  passage  under  it  for  his  ships. 

f  Tl;e  Greek  fci^Xn,  also  signifies  a  sea-fish,  as  appears  from  A- 
ristotle  and  Athenseus  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  say  which  is  here  meant ; 
for  Lucullus  was  no  less  curious  in  his  fish-pcnds  than  in  iiis  avia- 
ries ;  and  by  admitting  salt-\\ater  into  them,  could  be  supjilied  with 
every  species  through  every  season. 
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them  there ;  and  said  to  his  physician,  <*  Must  Pompe^- 
then  have  died,  if  Lucullus  had  not  been  an  epicure  ?"  At 
the  same  time,  he  bade  them  provide  him  something  which 
was  to  be  had  without  difficuhy. 

Cato  though  he  was  a  friend,  as  well  as  relation,  to 
Lucullus,  v;as  so  much  displeased  with  the  luxury  in 
which  he  lived,  that  when  a  young  man  made  a  long  and 
unseasonable  speech  in  the  house  about  frugality  and  tem- 
perance, Cato  rose  up  and  said,  "  Will  ydu  never  have 
done  ?  Do  you,  who  have  the  wealth  of  Crassus,  and  live 
like  Lucullus,  pretend  to  speak  like  Cato."  But  some, 
though  they  allow  that  there  was  such  a  rebuke,  say  it 
came  from  another  person. 

That  Lucullus  was  not  only  delighted  with  this  way  of 
living,  but  even  piqued  himself  upon  it  appears  from  se- 
veral of  his  remarkable  sayings.  He  entertained  for  a 
considerable  time  -some  Greeks  who  had  travelled  to 
Rome,  till,  remembering  the  simplicity  of  diet  in  their 
own  country,  they  were  ashamed  to  wait  on  him  any 
longer,  and  desired  to  he  excused  on  account  of  the  daily 
expence  they  brought  upon  him.  He  smiled,  and  said, 
"  It  is  true,  my  Grecian  friends,  some  part  of  this  pro- 
vision is  for  you,  but  the  greatest  part  is  for  Lucullus." 
Another  time,  v/hen  he  happened  to  sup  alone,  and  saw 
but  one  table  and  a  very  moderate  provision,  he  called 
the  servant  who  had  the  care  of  these  matters,  and  ex- 
pressed his  dissatisfaction.  The  servant  said,  he  thought, 
us  nobody  was  invited,  his  master  would  not  want  an  ex- 
pensive supper.  *'  What!"  said  he,  "  didst  thou  not 
kjiow  that  this  evening  Lucullus  sups  with  Lucullus." 
As  this  v/as  the  subject  of  much  conversation  in  Rome, 
Cicero  and  Pompey  addressed  him  orte  day  in  thQ  forum, 
when  he  appeared  to  be  perfectly  disengaged.  Cicero 
vas  one  of  his  most  intimate  fi-iends,  and  though  he  had 
sionie  difference  v/ith  Pompey  about  the  command  of  the 
army,  yet  they  used  to  see  each  other,  and  converse  freely 
and  famiharly.  Cicero,  after  the  common  salutations, 
asked  him,  *'  Whether  he  was  at  leisure  to  see  company  ?" 
He  answered,  ^  Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable,"  and 
pressed  them  to  come  to  his  house.  "  Then  we  will 
wait  on  you."  said  Cicero,  "  this  evening,  on  condition 
you  give  us  nothing  but  what  is  provided  for  yourself." 
Luvu!Ius  made  sciuc  difficulty  of  accepting  the  condition, 
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and  desired  them  to  put  off  their  favonr  till  another  da}-. 
But  they  insisted,  it  should  be  that  very  evening,  and 
would  not  suffer  him  to  speak  to  his  servants,  Test  he 
should  order  some  addition  to  the  supper  ;  only,  at  his 
request,  they  allowed  him  to  tell  one  of  them  in  their  pre- 
sence, "He  should  sup  that  evening  in  the  Apollo;" 
■which  was  the  name  of  one  of  his  most  magnificent 
rooms.  The  persons  invited  had  no  notion  of  his  stra- 
tagem ;  but  it  seems,  each  of  his  dining-rooms  had  its 
particular  allowance  for  provisions,  and  service  of  plate, 
as  well  as  other  furniture,  so  that  the  servants  hearini^ 
what  room  he  would  sup  in,  knew  verj^  vrell  what  ex- 
pence  they  were  to  go  to,  and  vrhat  side-board,  and  car- 
pets they  were  to  use.  The  stated  charge  of  an  enter- 
tainment in  ihe  Apollo  was  fifty  thousand  drachmas,  and 
the  whole  sum  was  laid  out  that  evening.  Porapey,  of 
course,  when  he  saw  so  vast  and  expensive  a  provision, 
was  surprized  at  the  expedition  with  which  it  was  prepar- 
ed. In  thisrespeccLAicuilus  used  his  riches  with  all  the 
disregard  one  might  expect  to  be  shown  to  so  many  cap- 
tives and  barbarians. 

But  the  great  expence  he  incurred  in  collecting  books, 
deserves  a  serious  approbation.  The  number  cf  volumes 
i\-as  great,  and  they  were  written  in  elegant  hands  ;  yet 
the  use  he  made  of  them  was  more  honourable  than  the 
acquisition.  His  iibrrtfies  were  open  to  all :  the  Greeks 
repaired  at  pleasure  to  the  galleries  and  porticos,  as  to  the 
retreat  cf  the  Muses,  and  there  spent  vvhole  days  in  con- 
vei-sation  on  matters  of  learning ;  delighted  to  retire  ta 
such  a  scene  from  business  and  from  care.  Lucullus  him- 
self often  joined  these  learned  men  in  their  v*'alks,  and 
conferred  with  them  ;  and  when  he  was  applied  to  about 
the  affairs  of  their  country,  he  gave  tliem  his  assistance 
and  advice.  So  that  his  house  was  in  fact  an  asylum  and 
senate-house  to  all  the  Greeks  that  visited  Rome. 

He  had  a  veneration  for  philosophy  in  general,  and 
there  was  no  sect  which  he  absolutely  rejected.  But  his 
principal  and  original  attachment  was  to  the  Academy  ; 
not  that  which  is  called  the  new,  though  that  flourished 
and  was  supported  by  Philo,  who  walked  in  the  steps  of 
Cameades ;  but  the  old  academy,  whose  doctrines  were 
then  taught  by  x'\ntiochusof  Ascalon,  a  m.an  of  the  most 
persuasive  powers.     Lucullus  sought  hi's  friendship  with 
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gieat  avidity  ;  and  having  prevailed  with  him  to  give  him 
his  company,  set  him  to  oppose  the  disciples  of  Philo. 
Cicero  was  of  the  number,  and  wrote  an  ingenious  book 
against  the  old  academy,  in  which  he  makes  Lucullus  de- 
fend the  priucipal  doctrine  in  dispute,  namely,  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  certain  knowledge,  and  himself  main- 
tains the  contrary.     The  book  is  entitled  Lucullus 

They  were,  indeed,  as  we  have  observed,  sincere  friendsy 
and  acted  upon  the  same  principle  in  the  administration  ; 
for  Lucullus  had  not  entirely  abandoned  the  concerns  of 
i;overnnient :  he  only  gave  up  the  point  as  to  the  first  in- 
iiuence  and  direction.  The  contest  for  that,  he  saw, 
might  be  attended  not  only  with  danger  but  disgrace,  and 
therefore  he  soon  left  it  to  Ciassus-and  Cato.  When  he 
had  refused  to  take  the  lead,  those  who  looked  upon  the 
power  of  Pompey  with  a  suspicious  eye,  pitched  upon 
Crassus  and  Cato  to  support  the  patrician  interests.  Lu- 
cullus, notwithstanding,  gave  his  attendance  in  the ybr?/m 
when  the  business  of  his  friends  required  it  ;  and  he  did 
the  same  in  the  senate-house,  when  there  was  any  ambi- 
tious design  of  Pompey  to  combat.  He  got  Pompey's  or- 
der's annulled,  v>hich  he  had  made  after  the  conquest  of 
tJie  two  king's  ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  Cato,  threv/  out 
his  bill  for  a  distribution  of  lands  among  his  veterans.* 

This  threw  Pompey  into  the  arms  of  Crassus  and  Cocsar, 
or  rather  he  conspired  Mith  them  against  the  common- 
n-ealth  ;  and  having  filled  the  city  with  soldiers,  drove  Ca- 
to and  Lucullus  out  of  the/on^?^,  and  got  his  acts  establish- 
ed by  force. 

As  these  proceedings  v.-ere  highly  resented  by  all  who 
had  the  interest  of  their  country  at  heart,  Pompey's  party 
instructed  one  Vectius  t  to  act  a  part  ;  and  gave  it  out 
that  they  had  detected  him  in  a  design  against  Pompey's 

*  Plutarch  says  simply  ft.eAJKr-y  T<v«ft,  a  certain  distribution,  Ami- 
ot  and  Dacier  say  it  was  of  money.  But  we  agree  with  the  Latin 
and  former  English  translator,  that  it  was  of  lands.  Indeed,  this 
appears  to  have  been  the  case,  from  the  ancient  historians;  who 
inform  us,  that  it  was  in  the  same  bill  that  Pompey  moved  to  have 
all  his  acts  in  the  East  confii-med,  and  a  distribution  of  lands  made 
among  his  veterans. 

•\  In  the  text  it  is  B^ett^ov  rirxy  one  Brettius,  or  a  certain  Bru- 
tian.  But  it  is  clear  from  Cicero,  Appian,  and  Dion,  that  it  should 
be  read  Vectius.  The  alteration  is  very  easy  from  BiKTitui  to, 
Besmcv, 
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life.  When  Vectius  was  examined  in  the  senate,  he  s?.id, 
it  was  at  the  instigation  of  others;  but  in  the  assembly  of 
the  people,-  he  affirmed,  Lucullus  was  the  man  who  put 
him  upon  it.  No  one  gave  credit  to  the  assertion  ;  and 
a  few  days  after,  it  was  very  evident  that  the  wretch  was 
suborned  to  accuse  an  innocent  man,  when  his  dead  body 
was  thrown  out  of  the  prison.  Pompey's  paily  said,  he 
had  laid  violent  hands  upon  himself ;  but  the  marks  of  the 
cord  that  had  strangled  him^  and  of  the  blows  he  had  re- 
ceived, showed  plainly  thathe  was  killed  by  the  persons 
who  suborned  him. 

This  event  made  Luculltis  still  more- imwilling  to  inter- 
fere in  the  concerns  of  government ;  and  when  Cicero  way 
banished,  and  Cato  sent  to  Cyprus,  he  quitted  them  en- 
tirely. It  is  said,  that  his  understanding  gradually  failed, 
and  that  before  his  death  it  was  absolutely  gone.  Cor- 
nelius Nepos,  indeed,  asserts,  that  this  failure  of  his  in- 
tellects was  not  owing  to  sickness  or  old  age,  but  to  a  po- 
tion given  him  by  an  enfranchised  slave  of  his  named 
Cailisthenes.  Nor  did  Callisthenes  give  it  him  as  a  poison, 
but  as  a  love  potion.  However,  instead  of  conciliating 
his  master's  regards  to  him,  it  deprived  him  of  iris  senses  : 
so  that  during  the  lasf  yeare  of  his-life,  his  brother  had 
the  care  of  his  estate. 

Nevertheless,  when  he  died,  he  was  as  much  regretted 
by  the  people,  as  if  he  had  departed  in  that  height  of 
glory  to  which  his  merit  in  v/ar,  and  in  the  administra- 
tion, had  raised  him.  They  crowded  to  the  procession  : 
and  the  body  being  carried  into  thGjbri.'?7i  by  some  young 
men  of  the  first  quality,  they  insisted  it  should  be  buried 
in  the  Ca?n/iius  Mardus,  as  that  of  Sylla  had  been.  As  this 
was  a  motion  entirely  unexpected,  and  the  preparations 
for  the  funeral  there  could  not  easily  be  made,  his  b.^o- 
ther,  with  much  entreaty,  prevailed  %\4th  them  to  have 
the  obsequies  performed  on  the  Tusculan  estate,  where 
every  thing  was  provided  for  that  purpose.  Nor  did  he- 
long  survive  him;  As  he  had  followed  him  close  in  the 
course  of  years  and  honours,  eg  he  was  not  far  behind  him. 
in  his  journey  to  the  grave  ;  to  which  he  bore  the  charao- 
tfei'  of  the  best  and  most  afiectiojiate  of  brotherc-i.. 

■&2: 
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W  E  cannot  but  think  the  exit  of  LucuUus  happy,  as 
he  did  not  live  to  see  that  change  in  the  constitution, 
which  fate  was  preparing  for  his  country  in  the  civil  wars.. 
Though  the  commonwealth  was  in  a  sickly  stale,  yet  he 
left  it  free.  In  this  respect  the  case  of  Cimon  was  parti- 
cularly similar :  For  he  died  while  Greece  was  at  the 
height  of  her  prosperity,  and  before  she  was  involved  in 
those  troubles  which  proved  so  fatal  to  her.  It  is  true, 
there  is  this  difference,  Cimon  died  in  his  camp,  in  the 
office  of  general ;  not  like  a  man,  who,  fatigued  v/itli  war, 
and  avoiding  its  conflicts,  sought  the  reward  of  his  mili- 
tary labours,  and  of  the  laurels  he  had  v/on,  in  the  delica- 
cies of  the  table,  and  the  joys  of  wine.  In  this  view  Piato 
was  right  in  his  censure  of  the  followers  of  Orpheus,* 
who  had  placed  the  rewards  of  futurity  provided  for  the 
good,  in  everlasting  intoxication.  No  doubt,  ease,  trcin- 
quiility,  literary  researches,  and  the  pleasures  of  contem- 
plation, furnish  the  most  suitable  retreat  for  a  man  in 
years,  who  has  bid  adieu  to  military  and  political  pur- 
suits. But  to  propose  pleasure  as  the  end  of  great  achieve- 
ments, and,  after  long  expeditions  and  commands,  to  lead 
up  the  dance  of  Venus,  and  riot  in  her  smiles,  was  so  far 
from  being  worthy  of  the  famed  academy,  and  a  follower 
of  the  sage  Xenocrates,  that  it  rather  became  .a  disciple  of 
Epicurus.  This  is  the  more  surprising,  because  Cimon 
seems  to  have  spent  his  youth  in  luxury  and  dissipation, 
and  Lucullus  in  letters  and  sobriety.  It  is  certainly  ano- 
ther thing,  notwithstanding,  to  change  for  the  better  ;  and 
happier  is  the  nature  in  which  vices  gradually  die,  and 
virtue  flourishes. 

They  were   equally  wealthy,  but  did  not  apply  iheir 
riches  to  the  same  purposes.    For  we  cannot  compare  the 

*  The  passage  here  alluded  to,  is  in  the  second  bock  of  Plato's 
Republic.     Plato  cenr.ures  not  Orpheus,  but  Mn.oxus  and  his  sooy,. 
fbr  teaching  this  doc'rine.     Tvlusanis  and  his  son  Eurr.olpus  were,, 
however,  disciples  of  Orpheus ;  and  Ta§..7ti^i  rov  0^£«  may  adjuitx: 
af;that  interpretation. 
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palace  at  Naples  and  the  Belvideres  amidst  the  water, 
>vhich  Lucullus  erected  with  the  barbarian  spoils,  to  the 
south  wall  of  the  citadel  which  Cimon  built  with  the  trea- 
sure he  brought  from  the  wars.  Nor  can  the  sumptuous 
table  of  Lucullus,  which  favoured  too  much  of  eastern 
magnificence,  be  put  in  competition  with  the  open  and  be- 
nevolent table  of  Cimon.  The  one  at  a  modei*ate  charge, 
daily  nourished  great  numbers  of  poor  :  the  other,  at  a 
vast  expence,  pleased  the  appetites  of  a  few  of  the  rich 
and  the  voluptuous.  Perhaps,  indeed,  some  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  difference  of  the  time.  We  know 
not  whether  Cimon,  if  he  had  lived  to  be  old,  and  retired 
from  the  concerns  of  war  andof  the  state,  might  not  have 
given  into  a  more  pompous  and  luxurious  way  of  living; 
for  he  naturally  loved  v.ine  and  company,  was  a  promoter 
of  public  feasts  and  games,  and  remarkable,  as  we  have 
observed,  for  his  inclination  for  the  sex.  But  glorious 
enterprises  and  great  actions,  being  attended  v/ith  plea- 
sures of  another  kind,  leave  no  leisure  for  inferior  grati- 
fications ;  nay,  they  banish  them  from  the  thoughts  of 
persons  of  great  abilities  for  the  field  und  the  cabinet. 
And  if  Lucullus  had  finished  his  days  in  high  commands, 
?avd  amidst  the  conflicts  of  war,  I  am  persuaded,  the 
most  envious  caviller  could  have  found  nothing  to  re- 
proach him  with.  So  much  with  respect  to  their  way  of 
living. 

As  to  their  military  character,  it  is  certain  they  were 
able  commanders  both  at  sea  and  land.  But  as  the  cham- 
pions, Vv-ho  in  one  day  gain  the  garland  not  only  in  wrest- - 
ling:  but  in  the  Pancraiijn.^  are  not  simply  called  victors, 
but  by  the  custom  of  the  games,  thff.o-vers  of  the  victo- 
ry yr  so  Cimon,  having  crowned  Greece  v/i-ih  two  victo- 

*  The  pancration  consisted  of  boxing;  and  wrestling  together, 
t  'r2o"J7s^  Oi.  Txv  cc^X/irenv  Tasvifxi^x  litai  it xXr,  uitt,  Ka,i  Tr^'/jcpxTtOJ 

SSOcCV^UiV^;,  evs;  Tift  -ZS-U^XOohu  VlKCii  /.jcXhti. 

Here  the  second  pLut  is  visibly  redundant,  and  therefore  some 
other  part  of  the  passage  may  probably  be  ccrrupied,  Henry  Ste- 
phe'is  conjecttires,  that  iiistead  (jf  zrx^a^jo^a  vtxxs,  we  should  read- 
in  one  word  T^cc^a.^-'^pyix.xSj  and  Salvini  sayslie  foundrhe  term  in  an 
ancient  inscri]jtion  Dac.er,  when  he  proposes  to  read  en^ioooyiy.x^ 
cofiquerors  qftkeiubole  circle  in  games,  seems,  by  confour.ding  ;r  with 
the  Pentatiiion,  to  have  forgot  what  the  P^ncraricn  wa^.  The- 
ilentaihlon,  or. five  games,  Vvere  boxing,  the  race,  leaping,  playingr 
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lies  gained  in  one  day,  the  one  at  land,  the  other  jp 
naval  one,  deserves  some  preference  in  the  list  of  gene- 
rals. 

Lucullus  was  indebted  to  his  country  for  his  power, 
and  Cimon  promoted  the  power  of  his  country.  The  one 
found  Rome  commanding  the  allies,  and  under  her  auspi-- 
ces  extended  her  conquests  ;  the  other  found  Athens  o- 
beying,  instead  of  commanding,  and  yet  gained  her  the- 
chief  authority  among  her  allies,  as  well  as  conquered  her 
enemies.'  The  Persians  he  defeated,  and  drove  them  out 
of  the  sea,  and  he  persuaded  the  Lacedscmonians  volun- 
tarily to  surrender  the  command. 

If  it  be  the  greatest  work  of  a  general,  to  bring  his 
men  to  obey  him-  from  a  principle  of  afiection,  we  shall 
find  Lucullus  greatly  deficient  in  this  respect.  He  was 
despised  by  his  own  troops,  whereas  Cimon  commanded 
the  veneration  not  only  of  his  own  soldiers,  but  of  all  the 
allies.  The  former  was  desei'ted  by  his  own,  and  the  lat- 
ter was  courted  by  strangers.  The  one  set  out  with  a- 
fine  army  and  returned  alone,  abandoned  by  that  army  ; 
the  other  went  out  with  troops  subject  to  the  orders  they» 
should  receive  from  another  general,  and  at  his  return 
they  were  at  the  head  of  the  whole  league.  Thus  he. 
gained  three  of  the  most  difficult  points  imaginable,  peace 
with  the  enemy,  the  lead  among,  the  allies,  and  a  good 
understanding  with  Sparta. 

They  both  attempted  to  conquer  great  kingdoms,  and 
to  subdue  all  Asia,  but  their  purposes  were  unsuccessfuL 
Cimon's  course  was  stopped  by  fortune  ;  he  died  with  his 
commission  in  his  hand,  and  in  the  height  of  his  prospe- 
rity. Lucullus,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  possibly  be 
excused,  as  to  the  loss  of  his  authority,  since  he  must 
either  have  been  ignorant  of  the  grievances  of  his  army,, 
"^vhich  endid  in  so  incurable  an -aversion,  or  unwilling  to  re- 
dress them. 

This  he  has  in  common  with  Gimon;  that  be  was  im-^ 
peached  by  his  countrymen.     The  Athrenians,  it  is  true, 

at  qnoits,  and  wresding.     Dacier's  words  are  these '♦  Cinq  comi 

isats  composoient  ce  qu'on  apelloit  le  Pancrace,  dont  les  Athletes- 
etoient  appellees  Penrarhle."  But  in  fact,  as  we  have  cbser\'ed  a*- 
laeovc,  the  Pancratioa consisted  only  of  tv.o  of  the  five  united.. 
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went  farther  ;  they  banished  Cimon  by  ostracism,  that 
they  might  not  as  Plato  expresses  it,  hear  his  voice  lor 
ten  years.  Indeed,  the  proceedings  of  the  aristocratical 
party  are  seldom  acceptable  to  the  people  ;  for,  wliile 
they  are  obliged  to  use  some  violence  for  the  correction  of 
what  is  amiss,  their  measures  resemble  the  bandages  of 
surgeons,  which  are  uneasy  at  the  same  time  that  they  re- 
duce the  dislocation.  But  in  this  respect,  perhaps  we 
mav  exculpate  both  the  one  and  the  other. 

Lucullus  carried  his  arms  much  the  farthest.  He  was 
the  first  Avho  led  a  Roman  army  over  ^Mount  Taurus,  and 
passed  the  Tigris,  lie  took  and  burnt  the  royal  cities  of 
AsLv  Tigranocerta,  Cnbira,  Sinope,  Nisibis,  in  the  sight 
of  their  respective  kings.  On  the  north  he  penetrated  as 
far  as  the  Phasis,  onthe  east  to  Media,  and  on  the  south 
to  the  Red  Sea,  by  the  favour  and  assistance  of  the  prin- 
ces of  Arabia.  He  overthrew  the  armies  of  the  two  great 
kings,  and  would  certainly  have  taken  them,  had  they 
not  fled,  like  s?vVagcs ^  into  distant  solitudes  and  inaccessible 
woods.  A  certain  proof  of  the  advantages  Lucullus  has 
in  this  respect,  is,  that  the  Persiams,  as  if  they  had  suffer- 
ed nothing  from  Cim.on,  soon  made  head  against  the 
Greeks,  and  cut  in  pieces  a  gieat  army  of  theirs  in  Egypt ; 
■whereas  Tigranes  and  Mithridi-.tes  could  efTect  nothing 
after  the  blow  they  had  received  fromiLucu'lus.  Mithri- 
dates,  enfeebled  by  the  conflicts  he  had  undergone,  did 
not  once  venture  to  face  Pompey  in  the  field  :  instead  of 
that,  he  fied  to  the  Bosphorus,  and  there  put  a  period  to 
his  life.  As  for  Tigranes,  he  delivered  himself  naked  and 
unarmed  to  Pompey,  took  his  diadem  from  his  head,  and 
laid  it  at  his  feet ;  in  which  he  complimicnted  Pompey, 
not  with  what  was  his  own,  but  with  what  belonged  to 
the  laurels  of  Lucullus.  The  poor  prince,  by  the  joy  w  ith 
liJikjh-he  received  the  ensigns  of  royalty  again,  confessed 
that  he  had  absolutely  lost  them.  However,  he  must  be 
deemed  the  greater  general,  as  well  as  the  greater  cham- 
pion, who  delivers  his  adversary,  weak  and  breathless,  to 
the  next  combatant. 

Besides,  Cimon  found  the  king  of  Persia  extremely 
weakened,  and  the  pride  of  his  people  humbled,  by  the 
losses  and  defeats  they  had  experienced  from  Themisto- 
cles,  Pausanias,  and  Leotychidas  ;  and  their  hands  could 
not  make  much  resistance,  when  their  hearts  were  gone.. 
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ButLucullus  met  Tigranes  fresh  and  unfoiled,  elated  ancJ- 
exulting  in  the  battles  he  had  fought,  and  the  victories 
he  had  won.*  Nor  is  the  number  of  the  enemy's  troops 
which  Cimon  defeated,in  the  least  to  be  compared  to  that 
of  those  who  gave  battle  to  Lucullus. 

In  short,  v/hen  wg  weigh  all  the  advantages  of  each  of 
these  great  men,  it  is  hard  to  say  to  wliich  side  the  ba- 
lance inclines.  Heaven  appears  to  have  favoured  both  ; 
directing  the  one  to  what  he  should  do,  and  warning  the 
other  what  he  should  avoid :  so  that  the  gods  bore  vvit- 
ness  of  their  virtue,  and  regarded  them  as  persons  in; 
whom  there  was  something:  divine.- 


NICIAS.. 


W. 


E  have  pitched  tiponGrassus,  as  a  proper  person  ta 
be  put  in  parallel  with  Nicia^  ;  and  the  misfortunes  which 
befel  the  one  in  Parthia,  with  those  which  overtook  the 
other  in  Sicily.  But  we  have  an  apology  to  make  to  the 
reader  on  another  account.  As  we  are  now  undertaking 
a  history,  where  Thucydides,  in  the  pathetic,  has  even 
outdone  himself,  and  in  energy  and  variety  of  composition 
is  perfectly  inimitable  ;  we  hope  no  one  will  suspect  we 
have  the  ambition  of  Timseus,  who  flattered  himself  he 
could  exceed  the  power  of  Thucydides,  and  make  Phi- 
listust  pass,  for  an  inelegant  and  ordinary  writer.  Under 
the  influence  of  that  deception,  Timteus  plunges  into  the. 
midst  of  the  battles  both  at  sea  and  land,  and  speeches 

M,.  Dacier  thinks,  that  if,  beside  the  other  advantages  just  i?»en-- 
tioned,  the  advantage  be  also  allowed  Lucullus  in  respect  of  the 
number  of  barbarians  he  had  defeated,  the  balance  must  clearly  in- 
cline to  his  Side. 

But  while  he  says  this,  he  seems  to  have  forgot  the  preference 
his  author  had  given  Cimon,  in  respect  to  his  continuing,  his  la. 
bours  for  his  country  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life  ;  the  more  excellent 
use  and  application  of  riches  ;  his  knowing  how  to  gain  and  keep 
the  hearts  of  his  soldiers  ;  and  his  gaining  important  victories  on 
two  dift'erent  elements  in  one  day. 

t  Philistus  was  SO  able  a  writer,  that  Cicero  calls  him  the  young.- 
er  Thucydides. 
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in  which  those  historians  shine  the  most.      However,  he 
soon  appears, 

Not  like  a  footman  by  the  Lydlan  car. 

as  Pindar  expresses  it,  but  a  shallow  puerile  writer,*  or, 
to  use  the  words  of  the  poet  DiphiluSj 


Cas'd  in  Sicilian  lard- 


-A  heavv  animal 


Sometimes  he  falls  into  the  dreams  of  Xenarchus  :t  as 
where  he  says,  "  He  could  not  but  consider  it  as  a  bad 
omen  for  the  Athenians,  that  they  had  a  general  with 
a  name  derived  from  victory^  who  disapproved  the 
expedition."  As  also,  ^'  That  by  the  mutilation  of 
the  Hermx,  the  gods  presignified  that  they  should 
suffer  most  in  the  Syraciisan  war  from  Hermocrates  the 
son  of  Hermon."!)  And  again,  "It  is  probable  that 
Hercules  assisted  the  Syracusans,  because  Proserpine  de- 
livered up  Cerberus  to  him ;  and  that  he  was  offended 
at  the  Athenians  for  supporting  the  ^Egesteans,  w^ho 
were  descended  from  the  Trojans  his  mortal  enemies, 
Avhose  city  he  had  sacked  in  revenge  for  the  injuries  he 
had  receiv.ed  frx)m  Laomedon  "  He  made  these  tine  ob- 
servations with  the  same  discernment  which  put  him 
TJpon  the  finding  fault  with  the  language  of  Philistus,  and 
censuring  the  writings  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

Tor  my  part,  I  cannot  but  think  all  emulation  ^nd 
jcaloubT  about  expression  betrays  a  littleness  of  mind,  and 
is  the  characteristic  of  a  sophist ;  and  when  that  spirit  of 
contest  attempts  tilings  inimitable,  it  is  perfectly  absurd. 

*  Tim^us  might  have  his  vanity,  and  if  he  hoped  to  excel  Thu- 
cydid/,s,  he  certainly  had.  Yet  Cicero  and  Diodoriis  speak  of  him 
as  a  very  able  historian.  Longinus  reconciles  the  censure  and  the 
praise.  He  says,  sometimesyoii  find  him  in  the  grand  and  sublime. 
But,  blind  to  his  own  defects,  he  is  much  inclined  to  censure  Others 
and  is  so  fond  of  thinking  out  of  the  common  road  that  he  often 
kiiiks  into  the  utmost  puerility. 

t  Xenarchus,  the  Peripatetic,  was  master  to  Straboi  andZenar- 
chus,  the  comic  poet,  was  author  of  several  pieces  of  humour  ;  but 
\v3  know  no  histiorian  of  that  name. 

X  1  hat  Is,  Kiclas.     Nice  sigaiHes  victory. 

|l  Longiuus  quotes  this  passage  as  an  example  of  the  frigid  style> 
;ind  of  those  tmerilities  he  had  condemned  inTlmsus. 
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Since,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  to  pass  over  in  silence 
those  actions  of  Niclas  which  Thucydides  and  Phihstus 
have  recorded,  especially  such  as  indicate  his  manners 
and  disposition,  which  often  lay  concealed  under  the 
weight  of  his  misfortunes  :  we  shall  give  an  abstract  from 
them  of  what  appears  most  necessary,  lest  we  should  be 
accused  of  negUgence  or  indolence.  As  for  other  matters 
not  generally  known,  which  are  found  scattered  in  histo- 
rians, or  in  ancient  inscriptions  and  decrees,  we  shall 
collect  them  with  care  ;  not  to  gratify  an  useless  curio- 
sity, but  by  drawing  fiom  them  the  true  lines  of  this 
general's  character,  to  serve  the  purposesofre;il  instruc- 
tion. 

The  first  thing  I  shall  mention  relating  to  him,  is  the 
observation  of  Aristotle,  That  three  of  the  most  wor- 
thy men  in  Athens,  who  had  a  paternal  regard  and  friend- 
ship for  the  people,  were,  Nicias  the  son  of  Niceratus, 
Thucydides  the  son  of  jMilesias,  and  Theramenesthe  son 
of  Agnon.  Tiie  last,  indeed,  w^as  not  so  remarkable  in 
this  respect,  as  the  other  two  ;  for  tie  had  been  reproach- 
ed with  his  birth,  as  a  stranger  coine  from  the  isle  of 
Ceos  ;  and  from  his  want  of  firmness,  or  rather  ver- 
satility, in  matters  of  government,  he  v/as  called  the 
£u-skin* 

Thucydides  was  the  oldest  of  the  three  ;  and  when  Pe- 
ricles acted  a  flattering  part  to  the  people,  he  often  op- 
posed him  in  behalf  ol"  the  nobility.  Though  Nicias  w^as 
much  the  younger  man,  he  gained  some  reputation  while 
Pericles  lived,  insomuch  that  he  was  several  times  his 
colleague  in  the  war,  and  often  commanded  alone.  But 
when  Pericles  died,  he  was  soon  advanced  to  the  head  of 
the  administration,  particularly  by  the  influence  of  the 
rich  and  great,  who  hoped  he  would  prove  a  barrier  a-, 
gainst  the  daring  insolence  ofCleon.  He  had,  however, 
the  good  wishes  of  the  people,  and  they  contributed  their 
share  to  his  advancement. 

It  is  title,  Cleon  had  considerable  interest,  which  he 
gained  by  making  his  court  to  the  old  men,  and  by  his 
frequent  donations  to  the  poor  citizens.     Yet  even  many 
of  those  whom  he  studied  to  oblige,  seeing  his  avarice  and 

*  The  form  of  the  buskin  was  tuch  tliat  it  might  be  worn  indif- 
ferently on  either  leg. 
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effrontery,  came  over  to  Nicias ;  for  the  gravity  ofNici- 
as  had  nothing  austere  or  morose  in  it,  but  v/as  mixed 
with  a  reverence  for  the  people  in  which  fear  seemed  to 
be  prevalent,  and  consequently  was  very  agreeable  to  them. . 
Indeed,  he  was  naturally  timid  and  cold-hearted  ;  but 
this  defect  was  concealed  by  the  long  course  of  success 
with  which  fortune  favoured  his  expeditions  :  and  his 
timidity  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  and  dread  of  per- 
sons who  made  a  trade  of  impeachments,  was  a  popular 
thing.  It  contributed  not  a  little  to  gain  him  the  regards 
of  tlie  multitude,  who  are  afraid  of  those  that  despise 
them,  and  love  to  promote  those  that  fear  them  ;  because 
in  general  the  greatest  honour  they  can  hope  to  obtain,  is 
not  to  be  despised  by  the  great. 

As  Pericles  kept  the  reigns  of  government  in  his  hands, 
by  means  of  real  rirtue*landby  the  force  of  his  eloquence, 
he  had  no  need  to  hold  out  false  colours,  or  to  use  any 
artifice  v/ith  the  people.  Nicias  was  deficient  in  those 
great  endowments,  but  had  superior  riches  ;  and  he  ap- 
plied them  to  the  purposes  of  popularity.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  could  not,  like  Cleon,  divert  and  draw  the  peo- 
ple by  an  easy  manner  and  the  sallies  of  buffoonery  ;  and 
therefore  he  amused  them  with  the  chorusscs  of  tragedy, 
"with  gymnastic  exercises,  and  such  like  exhibitions,  which 
far  exceeded,  in  point  of  magnificence  and  elegance,  all 
that  went  before  him,  and  those  of  his  ovm  times  too. 
Two  of  his  offerings  to  the  gods  are  to  be  seen  at  this 
day  ;  the  one  a  statue  of  Pallas  dedicated  in  the  citadel, 
which  has  lost  part  of  its  gilding  ;  the  other  a  small  cha- 
pel in  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  under  the  tripods,  which 
are  commonly  offered  up  by  those  who  gain  the  prize  in 
tragedy.  Indeed,  Nicias  was  already  victorious  in  those 
exhibitions.  It  is  said,  that  in  a  chorus  of  that  kind,  one 
of  his  slaves  appeared  in  the  character  of  Bacchus.  The 
slave  was  of  an  uncommon  size  and  beauty,  but  had  not 
yet  arrived  at  maturity  :  and  the  people  were  so  charmed 
with  him,  that  they  gave  him  long  plaudits.  At  last, 
Nicias  rose  up  and  said,  "  He  should  think  it  an  act  of 
impiety  to  retain  a  person  in  servitude,  who  seemed  by 
the  public  voice  to  be  consecrated  to  a  god  ;"  and  he 
enfranchised  him  upon  the  spot. 

His  regulations  with  respect  to  Delos,  are  still  spoken 
of,  as  worthy  of  the  deity  who  presides  there.     Before 
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his  time,  the  choirs  which  the  cities  sent  to  sing  the 
praises  of  Apollo,*  landed  in  a  disorderly  manner,  be- 
cause the  inhabitants  of  the  island  used  to  rim  up  to  the 
ship,  and  press  them  to  sing  before  they  were  disembark- 
ed ;  so  that  they  were  forced  to  strike  up,  as  they  were  put- 
ting on  their  robes  and  garlands.  But  when  Nicias  had 
the  conduct  of  this  ceremony,  known  by  the  name  of  The- 
oria,  he  landed  first  in  the  isle  of  Rhenia  with  the  choir, 
the  victims,  and  all  the  other  necessary  preparations.  He 
had  taken  care  to  have  a  bridge  constructed  before  he  left 
Athens,  which  should  reach  from  that  isle  to  Delos,  and 
•which  was  magnificently  gilded  and  adorned  with  gar- 
lands, rich  stuffs,  and  tapestry.  In  the  night  he  threw 
his  bridge  over  the  channel,  which  was  not  large  ;  and  at 
break  of  day  he  marched  over  it  at  the  head  of  the  pro- 
cession, with  his  choir  richly  habited,  and  singing  hymns 
to  the  god.  After  the  sacrifices,  the  games  and  banquets 
were  over,  he  consecrated  a  palm-tree  of  brass  to  Apollo, 
and  likewise  a  field  which  he  had  purchased  for  ten  thou- 
sand drachmas.  The  Deiians  were  to  lay  out  the  income 
in  sacrifices  and  feasting,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pray 
for  Apollo's  blessing  upon  the  founder.  This  is  inscribed 
on  a  pillar,  which  he  left  in  Delos  as  a  monument  of  his  be- 
nefaction. As  for  the  palm-tree,  it  was  broken  by  the 
winds,  and  the  fragment  falling  upon  a  great  statue  t 
which  the  people  of  Naxos  l;iad  set  up,  demolished  it. 

It  is  obvious,  that  most  of  these  things  were  done  for 
ostentation,  and  with  a  view  to  popularity.  Nevertheless, 
we  may  collect  from  the  rest  of  his  fife  and  conduct,  that 
religion  had  the  principal  share  in  these  dedications,  and 
th.at  popularity  was  but  a  secondary  motive  ;  for  he  cer- 
tainly was  remarkable  for  his  fear  of  the  gods,  and,  as 
Thucydides  observes,  he  was  pious  to  a  degree  of  super- 
stition.:}: It  is  related  in  the  dialogues  of  Pasiphon,  that 
lie  sacrificed  every  day,  and  that  he  had  a  diviner  in  his 
house,  who,  in  appearance,  inquired  the  success  of  the 
public  affairs,  but  in  reality  was  much  oftener  consulted 

*  There  was  a  select  band  of  niusic  ar.nv.ally  sent  by  the  princi- 
pal cities  of  Greece.  The  procession  was  called  Theoria,  and  ir 
was  looked  upon  as  an  honourable  commisson  to  have  the  manage- 
nient  of  it. 

t  A  statue  which  the  Naxlans  had  dedicated  to  Apollo.  The 
pec^cstal  has  been  discovered  by  sorr.e  modern  travellers. 

|Thuc/d.  1.  vii. 
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about  his  own  ;  particularly  a.s  to  the  success  of  his  silver 
mines  in  the  borough  of  Laurium-,  which  in  general  af- 
forded a  large  revenue,  but  were  not  worked  vviihout 
danger.  He  maintained  there  a  multitude  of  slaves  ;  and 
the  greatest  part  of  his  fortune  consisted  in  silver ;  so 
that  he  had  many  retainers,  who  asked  favours,  and  were 
not  sent  away  empty;  for  he  gave  not  only  to  those  who 
deserved  his' bounty,  but  to  such  as  might  be  able  to  do 
him  harm  ;  and  bad  m.en  found  resources  in  his  fears,  as 
well  as  good  men  in  his  liberality.  The  comic  poets  bear 
witness  to  what  I  have  advanced.  Teleclides  introduceii' 
a  trading  informer  speaking  thus  :  '•  Charicies  w^ould  not 
pive  one  7ni7:a  to  prevent  my  declaring  that  he  was  the 
first  fruits  of  his  mother's  amours;  but  Nicias,  the  son 
of  Niceratus,  gave  me  four ;  why  he  did  it,  I  shall  not 
say,  though  I  know  it  perfectly  well ;  for  Nicias  is  my 
friend,  a  very  wise  m.an  besides,  in  my  opinion."  Eu- 
pclis,  in  his  Marcia^  brings  another  informer  upon  the 
stage,  who  meets  with  some  poor  ignorant  man,  and  thus 
addres'oCj  him  : 

"  Informer.  Hov/  long  is  it  since  you  saw^  Nicias  ? 

"  Poor  ?wa72.xl  never  Sfiw  hini  before  this  .  mopaentj. 
when  he  stood  in  the  market-place. 

"  InfoTnier,  Take  notice,  my  friends,  the  man  confes- 
ses he  has  seen  Nicias.  And  for  what  purpose  could  he 
see  him,  but  to  sell  him  his  vote  ?  Nicias,  therefore,  is" 
plainly  taken  in  the  fact. 

"  Poet.  Ah,  fools  1  do  you  think  ycu  can  ever  per- 
suade the  world,  that  so  good  a  m.an  as  Nicias  was  taken 
in  malpractices :" 

Cieon  in  Aristophanes,  says  in  a  menacing  tone,  "  I 
•will  outbe^wl  the  orators,  and  make  Nicias  tremble."* 
And  Phrynichus  glances  at  his  excessive  timidity,  when, 
speaking  of  another  person,  he  says,  "  I  know  him  to  be 
an  honest  man  and  a  gcod  citizen,  one  v/ho  does  not  walk 
the  streets  with  a  downcast  look  like  Nicias." 

V/ith  this  fear  of  informers  upon  him,  he  would  not 
sup  or  discourse  with  any  of  the  citizens,  or  come  into 
any  of  those  parties  which  make  the  time  pass  so  agree- 

*  This  is  in  the  Equites  of  Aristophanes,  ver.  oo7 .  It  is.  not 
Cleon,  but  Agoracritus  who  speaks. 
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ably.  When  he  was  archon  he  used  to  stay  in  court  till 
night,  being  always  the  first  that  came,  and  the  last  that 
went  away.  When  he  had  no  public  business  upon  his 
hands,  he  shut  himself  up  at  home,  and  was  extremely 
difficult  of  access ;  and  if  any  persons  came  to  the  gate, 
his  friends  went  and  begged  them  to  excuse  Nicias,  be- 
cause he  had  some  affairs  under  consideration  which  were 
of  great  importance  to  the  state. 

The  person  who  assisted  him  most  in  acting  this  farce, 
and  gaining  him  the  reputation  cfaman  for  ever  intent 
upon  business,  was  one  Kiero,  who  was  brought  up  in 
"his  house,  had  a  liberal  education,  and  a  taste  of  music 
given  him  there.  He  passed  himself  for  the  son  of  Dio- 
nysius,  surnamed  Chalcus,  some  of  whose  poems  are  still 
extant,  and  who  having  conducted  a  colony  into  Italy, 
founded  the  city  of  Thurii.  This  liiero  transacted  all 
the  private  business  of  Nicias  with  the  diviners  ;  and 
whenever  he  came  among  the  people,  he  used  to  tell 
thern,  "  What  a  laborious  and  miserable  life  Nicias  led 
for  their  sakes.  He  cannot  go  to  the  bath,"  said  he, 
*'  or  the  table,  but  some  affair  of  state  solicits  his  atten- 
tion J  and  he  neglects  his  own  concerns,  to  take  care 
cf  the  public.  He  can  scarce  find  time  for  repose,  till 
the  other  citizens  have  had  their  first  sleep.  Amidst 
t-hese  cares  and  labours  his  health  declines  daily,  and 
his  temper  is  so  broken  that  his  friends  no  longer  ap- 
proach him  v/ith  pleasure  ;  but  he  loses  them  too,  af- 
ter having  spent  his  fortune  in  your  service.  Meanwhile 
ether  statesmen  gain  friends,  and  grow  rich  in  their 
employments,  and  are  sleek  and  merry  in  the  steerage 
cf  government," 

In  iiict,  the  life  of  Nicias  was  a  life  of  so  much  care,, 
that  he  m.ight  hrive  justly  applied  to  himself  that  ex- 
pression of  Agamemnon: 

In  vain  the  glare  of  pomp  proclaims  me  master, 
I'm  servant  of  the  people 

Nicias  perceived  that  the  commons  availed  themselves 
of  the  services  of  those  who  were  distinguished  for  their 
eloquence  or  capacity  ;  but  that  they  v/ere  always  jealous 
and  on  their  guard  against  their  great  abilities,  and  that 
they  endeavoured  to  humble  them,  and  to  obstruct  their 
progress  in  glory.    This  appeared  in  the  condemnation  of 
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Pericles,  the  banishment  of  Damon,  the  suspicions  they 
entertained  of  Antiphothe  Rhamnusian,  but  above  all,  in 
the  despair  of  Paches,  who  had  taken  Lesbos,  and  who 
being  called  to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct,  drew  his 
sword  and  killed  himself  in  open  court. 

Warned  by  these  exam.ples,  he  endeavoured  to  avoid 
such  expeditions  as  he  thought  long  and  difficult ;  and 
when  he  did  take  the  command,  he  made  it  his  business 
to  proceed  upon  a  sure  plan.  For  this  reason  he  was  ge- 
nerally successful  ;  yet  he  ascribed  his  success  to  for- 
tune, and  took  refuge  under  the  wings  of  the  divinity  ; 
contenting  himself  v/ith  a  smaller  portion  of  honour,  lest 
envy  should  rob  him  of  the  whole. 

The  event  showed  the  prudence  of  his  conduct.  For, 
though  the  Athenians  received  many  great  blows  in  those* 
times,  none  of  them  could  be  imputed  to  Nicias.  When 
they  were  defeated  by  the  Chalcideans  in  Thrace,  Callia- 
des*  and  Xenophon  had  the  command  ;  Demosthenes 
was  general  when  they  miscarried  in  ^Etolia  ;  and  when 
they  lost  a  thousand  men  at  Delium,t  they  were  under 
the  conduct  of  Hippocrates.  As  for  the  plague,  it  was 
commonly  thought  to  be  occasioned  by  Pericles  ;  who, 
to  draw  the  burghers  out  of  the  way  of  the  war,  shut  them- 
up  in  the  city,  where  they  contracted  the  sickness  by  the 
change  of  situation  and  diet. 

None  of  these  misfortunes  were  imputed  to  Nicias  :  Oiv 
the  contrary,  he  took  Cythera,  an  island  well  situated  for 
annoying  Laconia,  and  at  that  time  inhabited  by  Lacedae- 
monians. He  recovered  many  places  in  Thrace,  which 
had  revolted  from  the  Athenians.  He  shut  up  the^  Me- 
pfarensians  vrithin  their  walls,  and  reduced  the  island  of 
Minoa.  From  thence  he  made  an  excursion  soon  after, 
and  got  possession  of  the  port  of  Nissa.  He  likewise- 
made  a  descent  upon  the  territories  of  Corinth,  beat  the 
troops  of  that  state  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  killed  great 
numbers  of  them  :  Lycophron,  their  general,  was  among- 
the  slain. 

*  Perhaps  we  should  read  Calilas.  See  Manag;.  on  Diog.  Laert:. 
ii.  45. 

t  Dalium  in  B'oeotix,  Delos,  the  com-inon  reading,  is  undoubt- 
edly wrong.  The  Athenians  had  no  such  loss  there.  But  their  de^ 
feat  at  Delium.  is  related  at  large  by  Thuc^dides,  1.  iv. 
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He  happened  to  leave  there  the  bodies  of  two  of  his 
men,  who  were  missed  in  carrying  off  the  dead.  But  as 
soon  as  he  knew  it,  he  stopped  his  course,  and  sent  a  he- 
rald to  the  enemy,  to  ask  leave  to  take  away  those  bodies. 
This  he  did,  though  there  was  a  law  and  custom  subsist- 
ing*, by  which  those  who  desire  a  treaty  for  carrying  off 
the  dead,  give  up  the  victory,  and  are  not  at  liberty  to 
erect  a  trophy.  And  indeed,  those  who  are  so  far  mas- 
ters of  the  field,  that  the  enemy  cannot  bury  their  dead 
without  permission,  appear  to  be  conquerors,  because  no 
man  would  ask  that  as  a  favour  which  he  could  command. 
Nicias,  however,  chose  rather  to  lose  his  laurels,  than  to 
leave  two  of  his  countrymen  unburied.* 

After  he  had  ravaged  the  coast  of  Laconia,  and  defeat- 
ed the  Lacedaemonians,  who  attempted  to  oppose  him,  he 
took  the  fortress  of  Thyrsea,!  then  held  by  the  -£ginetje, 
made  the  garrison  prisoners,  and  carried  them  to  Athens. 
DemoKthenes  having  fortified  Pylos,|  the  Pelopennesians 
besieged  it  both  by  sea  and  land.  A  battle  ensued,  in 
which  they  w^eie  worsted,  and  about  four  hundred  Spar- 
tans threw  themselves  into  the  isle  of  Sphacteria.  The 
taking  of  them  seemed,  and  indeed  was,  an  important 
object  to  the  Athenians.  But  the  siege  was  difficult,.be- 
cause  there  was  no  water  to  be  had  upon  the  spot,  and  it 
was  troublesome  and  expensive  to  get  convoys  thither  ;  in 
summer  they,  were  obliged  to  take  a  long  circuit,  and  in 
winter  it  was  absolutely  impracticable.  They  were  much 
perplexed  about  the  affair,  and  repented  their  refusing 
the  terms  of  peace  which  the  Lacedaemonians  had  offered 
by  their  ambassadors. 

*  The  burying  of  the  dead  was  a  duty  of  great  importance  in  the 
heathen  world.  The  fable  of  the  ghost  of  an  uriburied  person  not 
being  allowed  to  pass  the  Styx,  is  well  known.  About  eight  years 
after  the  death  of  Nicias,  the  Athenians  put  six  of  their  generals 
to  death,  for  not  interring  those  soldiers  that  were  slain  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Arginusae. 

t  Thyraea  was  a  fort  situated  between  Laconia  and  the  territory 
of  the  Argives.  It  belonged  of  right  to  the  Lacedaemoinans,  but 
ihey  gave  it  to  the  yEginetse,  who  had  been  expelled  their  country. 

^  The  Pelopennesians  and  their  allies  had  entered  Attica  under 
the  conduct  cf  Agis  the  son  of  Archidamas,  and  ravaged  the  coun- 
try. Demostiienes,  the  Athenian  general,  made  a  diversion  by  seiz-- 
ing  and  fortifying  Pylos.  This  brought  Agis  back  to  the  defence- 
of  his  own  country.     Thucjd.  1,  iv, . 
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It  was  through  Cleon  that  the  embassy  did  not  take  ef- 
fect ;  he  opposed  the  peace  because  Nicias  was  for  it. 
Cleon  was  his  mortal  enemy ;  and  seeing-  him  countenance 
tlie  Lacedaemonians,  persuaded  the  people  to  reject  their 
propositions  by  a  formal  decree.  But  when  they  found 
that  the  siege  was  drawn  out  to  a  great  length,  and  that 
there  was  almost  a  famine  in  their  camp,  they  expressed 
their  resentment  against  Cleon.  Cleon,  for  his  part,  laid 
the  blame  upon  Nicias  ;  alleging,  that  if  the  enemy  es- 
caped, it  must  be  tiirough  his  slow  and  timid  operations  : 
"  Had  I  been  the  general,"  said  he,  ''  they  could  not 
have  held  out  so  long."  The  Athenians  readily  answei  - 
ed,  "  V/hy  do  not  you  go  now  against  those  Spartans  ?'* 
And  Nicias  rose  up  and  declared,  "  He  would  freely  give 
up  to  him  the  command  in  the  affair  of  Pylos  ;  bade  hiui 
take  v.'hat  forces  he  pleased  ;  and,  instead  of  showing  his 
courage  in  words,  where  there  was  no  danger,  go  and 
perform  some  actions  worthy  the  attention  of  his  coun- 
try." 

Cleon,  disconcerted  with  the  unexpected  offer,  declined 
it  at  £rst.  But  when  he  found  the  Athenians  insisted  up- 
on it,  and  that  Nicias  took  his  advantage  to  raise  a  clamour 
against  him,  his  pride  was  hurt,  and  he  was  incensed  to 
such  a  degree,  that  he  not  only  undertook  the  expedition, 
but  declared,  "  He  would  in  twenty  days  either  put  the 
e'nemy  to  the  sword,  or  bring  them  alive  to  Athens." 

The  people  laughed  at  his  declaration,*  instead  of  giv- 
ing it  any  credit.  Indeed,  they  had  long  been  accustomed 
to  divert  themselves  with  the  sallies  of  his  vanity.  One 
day,  for  instance,  when  a  general  assembly  was  to  be  held, 
they  had  sat  w-aiting  for  him  a  long  time.  At  last  he 
came,  when  their  patience  was  almost  spent,  with  a  gar- 
land on  his  head,  and  desired  them  to  adjourn  until  the 
day  following:  "For,  to-day,"  says  he,  "I  am  not  at 
leisure  ;  I  have  strangers  to  entertain,  and  I  have  sacri- 
ficed to  the  gods."  The  Athenians  only  laughed,  and 
immediately  rose  up  and  dismissed  the  assembly. 

Cleon,  however,  was  so  much  favoured  by  fortune  in 
this  commission,  that  he  acquitted  himself  better  than  any 

*  The  wiser  sort  hoped  e'uher  t^  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the- 
Lacedaemonians  brought  prisoners  to  Athens,  or  else  of  getting  rid- 
of  the  importuaate  pretensions  of  Cleon.- 
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one  since  Demosthenes.  He  returned  witliin  the  time  he 
had  fixed,  after  he  had  made  all  the  Spartans  who  did  not 
fall  in  battle,  deliver  up  their  arms  ;  and  brought  them 
prisoners  to  Athens. 

This  reflected  no  small  disgrace  upon  Nicias.  It  was 
considered  as  something  worse  than  throwing  away  his 
shield,  meanly  to  quit  his  command,  and  to  give  his  ene- 
my an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself  by  his  abdi- 
cation. Hence,  Aristophanes  ridicules  him  in  his  come- 
dy called  The  Birds,  *'  By  heaven,  this  is  no  time  for  us 
to  slumber,  or  to  imitate  the  lazy  operations  of  Nicias." 
And  in  his  piece  entitled  The  Husbandman^ht  introduces 
two  Athenians  discoursing  thus.... 

"  \st  Athenian.  1  had  rather  stay  at  home  and  till  the 
ground. 

"  ^d Athenian.  And  who  hinders  thee? 

"  \ St  Athenian.  You  hinder  me.  And  yet  I  am  willing 
to  pay  a  thousand  drachmas  to  be  excused  taking  the 
commission. 

"  Id  Athenian,  Let  us  see.  Your  thousand  drachmas,, 
with  those  of  Nicias,  will  make  two  thousand.  We  will, 
excuse  you." 

Nicias,  in  this  affair,  was  not  only  unjust  to  himself, 
but  to  the  state.  He  suffered  Cleon  by  this  means  to 
gain  such  an  ascendant,  as  led  him  to  a  degree  of  pride 
and  efl'rontery,  that  was  unsuppoit^ble.  Many  evils  were 
thus  brought  upon  the  commonwealth,  of  which  Nicias. 
himself  had  his  full  share.  We  cannot  but  consider  it  as 
one  great  corruption,  that  Cleon  now  banished  all  decorum, 
from  the  general  assembly.  It  was  he  who  iahis  speeches, 
first  broke  out  into  violent  exclamations,  threw  back  his 
robes,  smote  upon  his  thigh,  and  ran  from  one  end  of  the 
rostrum  to  the  other.  This  soon  introduced  such  a  licen- 
tiousness and  disregard  to  decency  among  those  who  di- 
rected the  affairs  of  state,  that  it  tlii^ew  the  whole  govern- 
ment into  confusion. 

At  this  time  there  sprung  up  another  orator  at  Athens. 
This  was  Alcibiades.  He  did  not  prove  so  totally  cor- 
rupt as  Cleon.  As  it  is  said  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  that,  on  - 
account  of  its  extreme  fertility, 

There  plenty  sows  the  fields  wirh  herbs  salubrious;, 
But  scatters  many  a  baneful  weed  beuveeii....... 
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so  in  Alcibiades  there  were  very  different  qualities,  but 
all  in  extremes  ;  and  these  extremes  opened  a  door  to 
many  innovatiens  ;  so  that  when  Nicias  got  clear  of 
Cleon,  he  had  no  time  to  establish  any  lasting  tranquillity 
in  Athens  :  but  as  soon  as  he  had  got  things  into  a  safe 
track,  the  ambition  of  Alcibis.des  came  upon  him  like  a 
torrent,  and  bore  him  back  into  the  storms  of  war. 

It  happened  thus  :  The  persons  who  most  opposed  the 
peace  of  Greece,  were  Cleon  and  Brasidas.  War  helped 
to  hide  the  vices  of  the  former,  and  to  show  the  good 
qualities  of  the  latter.  Cleon  found  opportunity  for  acts 
of  injustice  and  oppression,  and  Brasidas  for  great  and  glo- 
nous  actions.  But  after  they  both  fell  in  the  battle  near 
AmphipoUs,  Nicias  applied  to  the  Lacedemonians  on  one 
hand,  who  had  been  for  some  time  desirous  of  peace,  and 
to  the  Athenians  on  the  other,  now  no  longer  so  r.arm  in 
the  pursuits  of  war.  In  fact,  both  parties  were  tired  of 
hostilities,  and  ready  to  let  their  weapons  drop  out  of 
their  hr.nds.  Nicias,  therefore  used  his  endeavours  to  re- 
concile them,  and  indeed  to  deliver  all  the  Greeks  from 
the  calamiti.es  they  had  suffered,  to  bring  them  to  taste  the 
sweets  of  repose,  and  to  re-establish  a  long  and  lasting 
reien  of  happiness.  He  immediately  found  the  rich,  the 
aged,  and  all  that  Avere  employed  in  the  culture  of  the 
ground,  disposed  to  peace  :  and  by  addressing  himself  to 
the  rest,  and  expostulating  v/ith  them  respectively,  he 
soon  abated  their  ardour  for  war. 

His  next  step  was  to  give  the  Spartans  hopes  of  an  ac- 
commodation, and  to  exhort  them  to  propose  such  mea- 
sures as  might  effect  it.  They  readily  confided  in  him 
because  they  knew  the  goodness  of  his  heart ;  of  which 
there  was  a  late  instance  in  his  humane  treatment  of  their 
countrymen  who  were  taken  prisoners  atPylcs,  and  who 
found  their  chains  greatly  lightened  by  his  good  offices. 

They  had  already  agreed  to  a  suspension  of  arms  for 
one  year  ;  during  which  time  they  often  m.et,  and  enjoyed 
again  the  pleasures  of  case  and  security,  the  company  of 
strangers  as  well  as  nearer  friends,  and  expressed  their 
mutual  wishes  for  the  continuance  of  a  life  undisturbed 
with  the  horrors  of  war.  It  was  with  great  deUght  they 
heard  the  chorus  in  such  strains  as  this  ; 

Arachr.e  freely  now  has  leave 

Her  webs  around  my  Spear  to  weave. 
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They  recollected  with  pleasure  the  saymg,  '<  That  in 
time  of  peace  men  are  awaked  not  by  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet  but  the  crowing  of  the  cock."  Tliey  exe- 
crated those  who  said,  it  was  decreed  by  fate  that  the  war 
should  last  three  times  nine  years;*  and  this  free  inter- 
course leading  them  to  canvass  every  point,  they  at  last 
signed  the  peace. t 

It  was  now  the  general  opinion,  that  they  were  at  the 
end  of  all  their  troubles.  Nothing  was  talked  of  but  Ni- 
cias.  He,  they  said,  was  a  man  beloved  of  the  gods, 
whoj  in  recompence  of  his  piety,  had  thought  proper  that 
the  greatest  and  most  desirable  of  all  blessings  should 
bear  his  name.  It  is  certain,  they  ascribed  the  peace  to 
Nicias,  as  they  did  the  war  to  Pericles.  And  indeed, 
the  one  did  plunge  them  upon  slight  pretences  into  num- 
berless calamities,  and  the  other  persuaded  them  to  bury 
the  greatest  of  injuries  in  oblivion,  and  to  unite  again  as 
friends.  It  is  therefore,  called  the  A'icea?i\  peace  to  this 
very  day. 

It  was  agreed  in  the  articles,  that  both  parties  should 
restore  the  towns  and  the  prisoners  they  had  taken  ;  and' 
it  was  to  be  determined  by  lot,  which  of  them  should  do 
it  first :  but,  according  to  Theophrastus,  Nicias  secured' 
the  lot  by  dint  of  money,  so  that  the  Lacedemonians' 
were  forced  to  lead  the  way.  As  the  Corinthians  and 
Boeotians  were  displeased  at  these  proceedings,  and  en- 
deavoured by  sowing  jealousies  between  the  contracting 
pov/ers  to  renew  the  war,  Nicias  persuaded  the  Atheni- 
ans and  Lacedsemonians,  to  confirm  the  peace,  and  to 
support  each  other,  by  a  league  offensive  and  defensive. 
This  he  expected  would  intimidate  those  who  were  in- 
clined to  fly  off. 

*  "  I  remember,"  says  Thucydides,  "  that  throughout  the  whole- 
war  many  maintained  it  was  to  last  three  times  nine  years.  And 
if  we  reckon  the  first  ten  years  of  the  war,  the  truce  very  short, 
and  ill  observed  that  followed  it,  the  treaties  ill  executed,  and  the 
war  that  was  renewed  thereupon,  we  shall  find  the  oracle  fully 
justified  by  the  event."     Thucyd.  1.  v. 

t  Peace  for  fifty  years  was  agreed  upon  and  signed  the  year  fol- 
lowing ;  but  it  was  soon  broken  again. 

:{:  The  word  in  the  original  is  N<x<£40)',  which  i.-^  equivalent  to 
T^67rui0';^  trophy,  As  much  as  to  say,  it  was  the  trophy,  or  th^ 
masterpiece  of  Nicias. 
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During  these  transactions,  Alcibiades  at  first  made  it 
his  business  privately  to  oppose  the  peace  ;  for  he  was 
naturally  disinclined  to  inaction,  and  was  moreover  offend- 
ed at  the  Laccdrcmonians,  on  account  of  their  attachment 
to  Nicias,  and  their  neglect  and  disregard  of  him.  But 
when  he  found  this  private  opposition  ineffectual,  he  took 
another  method.  In  a  little  time  he  saw  the  Athenians 
did  not  look  upon  the  Lacedxmonians  with  so  obliging  an 
eye  as  before,  because  they  thought  themselves  injured  by 
the  alliance  which  their  new  friends  had  entered  into  with 
the  Boiotians,  and  because  they  had  not  delivered  up  Pa- 
nactus  and  Amphipolis  in  the  condition  they  found  them. 
He  therefore  "dv>'elt  upon  these  points,  and  endeavoured 
to  iniiame  the  people's  resentment.  Besides,  he  persuad- 
ed, and  at  last  prevailed  upon  the  republic  of  Argos,  to 
send  an  embassy,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  treaty 
with  the  Athenians. 

When  the  Lacedaemonians  had  intelligence  of  this,  they 
sent  ambassadors  to  Athens  with  full  powers  to  settle  all 
matters  in  dispute.  These  plenipotentiaries  were  intro- 
duced to  the  senate,  and  their  proposals  seemed  perfectly 
just  and  reasonable.  Alcibiades,  upon  this,  fearing  they 
Avould  gain  the  people  by  the  same  overtures,  circum- 
vented them  by  perfidious  oaths  and  asseverations,  "pro- 
mising he  vrould  secure  the  success  of  their  commission, 
if  they  v»'ould  not  declare  that  they  came  with  full 
pov/ers  ;  and  assuring  them  that  no  other  method  would 
be  so  effectual."  Ttsey  gave  credit  to  hi-i  insinuations, 
and  went  over  from  Nicias  to  him. 

Upon  introducing  them  to  the  people,  the  first  question 
he  asked  them  v/as,  "  Whether  they  came  with  full  pow- 
ers?" They  denied  it,  as  they  v/ere  instructed.  Then 
Alcibiades,  beyond  all  their  expectations  changing  sides, 
called  the  senate  to  bear  witness  to  their  former  declara- 
tions, and  desired  the  people,  "  Not  to  give  the  least  cre- 
dit or  attention  to  such  manifest  prevaricators,  who  upon 
the  same  point  asserted  one  thing  one  day,  and  another 
thing  the  next."  Their  confusion  was  inexpressible, 
as  may  well  be  imagined,  and  Nicias  was  struck  dumb 
with  grief  and  astonishment.  The  people  of  course 
sent  immediately  for  the  deputies  of  Argos,  to  conclude 
.the  treaty  with  them.     But  at  that  very  mom.ent  there 
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happened  a  slight  shock  of  an  earthquake,  which,  favour* 
ably  for  Nicias,  broke  up  the  assembly. 

Next  day  they  assembled  agam  ;  and  Nicias,  by  exert- 
ing all  his  powers,  with  nmch  difficulty  prevailed  upon 
them  not  to  put  the  last  hand  to  the  league  with  Argos  ; 
but,  instead  of  that,  to  send  him  to  Sparta,*  v/here  he 
assured  them  all  would  be  well.  When  he  arrived  there, 
he  was  treated  with  great  respect,  as  a  man  of  honour, 
and  one  who  had  shown  that  republic  great  friendship  : 
however,  as  the  party  that  favoured  the  Boeotians  was 
the  strongest,  he  could  effect  nothing. t  He  returned, 
therefore,  not  only  with  disrepute  and  disgrace,  but  was 
apprehensive  of  worse  consequences  from  the  Athenians, 
who  were  greatly  chagrined  and  provoked  that,  at  his 
persuasion,  they  had  set  free  so  many  prisoners,  and  pri- 
soners of  such  distinction  ;  for  those  brought  from  Pylos, 
were  of  the  first  families  in  Sparta,  and  had  connections 
with  the  greatest  personages  there.  Notwithstanding  this, 
they  did  not  express  th^ir  resentment  in  any  act  of  seve- 
rity ;  they  only  elected  Alcibiades  general,  and  took  the 
Mantineans  and  Eleans,  who  had  quitted  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian interest,  into  the  league  with  them,  along  with  the  Ar- 
gives.  They  then  sent  a  marauding  party  to  Pylos,  from 
thsnce  to  make  excursions  into  Laconia.  Thus  the  war 
broke  out  afresh. 

As  the  quarrel  between  Nicias  and  Alcibiades  rose  daily 
to  a  greater  height,  the  ostracism  was  proposed.  To  this 
the  people  have  recourse  at  certain  periods,  and  by  it  they 
expel  for  ten  years  any  one  who  is  suspected  for  his  au- 
thority, or  envied  for  his  wealth.  Both  parties  were 
greatly  alarmed  at  the  danger,  not  doubting  that  it  would 
fall  to  the  lot  of  one  of  them.  The  Athenians  detested 
the  life  and  manners  of  Alcibiades,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  dreaded  his  entei'prising  spirit,  as  we  have  related 
more  at  large  in  his  life.  As  for  Nicias,  his  riches  ex- 
posed him  to  envy,  and  the  rather,  because  there  was  no- 
thing social  or  popular  in  his  manner  of  living  ,  on  the 
contrary,  his  recluse  turn  seemed  owing  to  an  inclination 
for  oligai'chy,  and  perfectly  in  a  foreign  taste.     Besides, 

•  There  v/ere  others  joined  in  commission  with  liiin. 
t  Nicias  insisted  that  the  Spartans  should  renounce  their  alliance 
with  the  Boeotians,  because  they  had  not  acceded  to  the  peace. 
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he  had  combated  their  opinions,  and  by  making  them  pur- 
sue their  own  interest  against  their  incHnation,  was  of 
course  become  obnoxious.  In  one  word,  the  whole  was 
a  dispute  between  the  young  who  wanted  war,  and  the 
old  who  were  lovers  of  peace.  The  former  endeavouied 
to  make  the  ostracism  fall  upon  Xicias,  and  the  latter  on 
Alcibiades  : 

But  m  seditions  bad  men  rise  to  honour. 

The  Athenians  being  divided  into  two  factions,  tlie  sub- 
tlest and  most  profligate  of  wTetches  gained  ground.  Such 
was  Hyperbolus  of  the  ward  of  Perithois  ;  a  man  whose 
boldness  was  not  owing  to  any  well-grounded  influence, 
but  whose  influence  was  owing  to  his  boldness  ;  and  W"ho 
disgraced  the  city  by  the  credit  he  had  acquired. 

This  wretch  had  no  apprehensions  of  banishment,  by 
the  honourable  suffrage  of  the  ostracism,  because  he  knew 
himself  fitter  for  a  gibbet.  Hoping,  however,  that  if  one 
of  these  great  men  were  banished,  he  should  be  able  to 
make  head  against  the  other,  he  dissembled  not  his  joy  at 
this  spirit  of  party  but  strove  to  exasperate  the  people 
against  both.  Nicias  and  Alcibiades  taking  notice  of  his 
malice,  cam.e  to  a  private  interview,  in  which  they  agreed 
to  unite  their  interests ;  and  by  that  means  avoided  the 
ostracism  themselves,  and  turned  it  upon  Hyperbolus. 

At  first  the  people  were  pleased,  and  laughed  at  the 
strange  turn  things  had  taken  ;  but  upon  recollection,  it 
gave  them  great  uneasiness  to  think  that  the  ostracism 
■was  dishonoured  by  its  falling  upon  a  person  un'.vorthy  of 
it.  They  were  persuaded  there  was  a  dignity  in  that 
punishment ;  or  rather,  that  to  such  men  as  Thucydides 
and  Aristides  it  was  a  punishment ;  whereas  to  Hyperbo- 
lus it  was  an  honour  which  he  might  be  proud  of,  since 
his  profligacy  had  put  him  on  tlie  same  list  with  the 
greatest  patriots.  Hence  Plato,  the  comic  poet,  thus 
speaks  of  him  :  "  No  doubt,  his  crimes  deserved  chastise- 
ment but  a  very  diiTerent  chastisement  from  that  which  he 
received.  Tlie  shell  v/as  not  designed  for  such  wretches 
as  he." 

In  fact,  no  one  aftervrards  was  banished  by  it.  He 
was  the  last,  and  Hipparchus  the  Cholargian,  a  relation  of 
the  tyrant,  was  the  first.  From  this  event  it  appears  how 
intricate  are  the  ways  of  Fortune,  how  incomprehensible 

VOL.  Ill  A    a 
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to  human  reason*  Had  Nicias  run  the  risk  of  the  ostra- 
cism, he  would  either  have  expelled  Alcibiades,  and  lived 
afterwards  in  his  native  city  in  full  security  ;  or  if  it  had 
been  carried  against  him,  and  he  had  been  forced  to  re- 
tire, he  would  have  avoided  the  impending  stroke  of  mise- 
ry, and  preserved  the  reputation  of  a  wise  and  experien- 
ced general.  I  am  not  ignorant,  that  Theophrastus  says, 
Hyperbolus  was  banished  in  the  contest  between  Phasax 
and  Alcibiades,  and  not  in  that  v/ith  Nicias  :  But  most  his- 
torians give  it  as  above  related. 

About  this  time  the  iEgesteans  and  Leontines  sent  an 
embassy,  to  desire  the  Athenians  to  undertake  the  Sicilian 
expedition.  Nicias  opposed  it,  but  v/as  over-ruled  by  the 
address  and  ambition  of  Alcibiades.  Indeed,  Alcibiades 
had  previously  gained  the  assembly  by  his  discourses, 
and  corrupted  the  people  to  such  a  degree  with  vain  hopes, 
that  the  young  men  in  their  places  of  exercise,  and  the 
old  men  in  the  shops  and  other  places  where  they  con- 
versed drew  plans  of  Sicily,  and  exhibited  the  nature  of 
its  seas,  Avith  all  its  ports  and  bearings  on  the  side  next 
Africa :  For  they  did  not  consider  Sicily  as  the  reward  of 
their  operations,  but  only  as  a  place  of  arms  ;  from  whence 
they  were  to  go  upon  the  conquest  of  Carthage  ;  nay,  of 
all  Africa,  and  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  seas 
w  ithin  the  Pillars  of  Hercules. 

While  they  were  so  intent  upon  this  expedition,  Nicias 
had  not  many  on  his  side,  either  among  the  commons  or 
nobility  to  oppose  it :  for  the  rich,  fearing  it  might  be 
thought  they  were  afraid  to  serve  in  person,  or  to  be  at 
the  cxpense-of  fitting  out  men  of  war,  sat  silent,  contrary 
to  their  better  judgment.  Nicias,  ho  wxver,  opposed  it  in- 
defatigably,  nor  did  he  give  up  his  point  after  the  decree 
v/as  passed  for  the  war,  and  he  v.-as  elected  general  along 
\Ath  Alcibiades  and  Lamachus,  and  his  name  first  in  the 
suffrages.  In  the  first  assembly  that  was  held  after  that, 
he  rose  to  dissuade  them,  and  to  protest  against  their  pro- 
ceedings. In  conclusion,  he  attacked  Alcibiades,  for 
plunging  the  state  in  a  dangerous  and  foreign  war,  merely 
with  a  view  to  his  own  emolument  and  fame.  But  his 
argumt-Uits  had  no  effect.  They  thought  a  man  of  his 
experience  the  fitter  to  conduct  this  enterprise  ;  and  that 
nothing  could  contribute  more  to  its  success,  than  to 
unite  his.cautien  with  tiie  firey  spirit  of  Alcibiades,  and 
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the  boldness  of  Lamachus.*  Therefore,  they  were  still 
more  confirmed  in  their  choice.  Besides,  Demostratus, 
who  of  all  the  orators  took  most  pains  to  encourage  the 
people  to  that  war,  rose  and  said,  he  would  soon  cut  off 
all  the  excuses  of  Nicias  ;  and  immediately  he  proposed 
and  carried  an  order,  that  the  generals  should  have  a  dis- 
cretionary power  to  lay  plans  and  put  them  in  execution, 
both  r.t  home  and  abroad. 

It  is  said,  indeed,  thr.t  the  priests  strongly  opposed  the 
expedition*  But  Alcibiades  had  other  diviners  to  set  a- 
gainst  them  ;  and  he  gave  it  out  that  certain  ancient  ora- 
cles promised  the  Athenians  great  glory  in  Sicily.  The 
envoys,  too,  who  vrere  sent  to  consult  the.oracle  of  Jupiter 
Ammon,  returned  with  an  answer,  importing  that  the  A- 
tlienians  would  take  all  the  Syracusans. 

If  any  of  the  citizens  knevv  of  bad  presages,. they  took 
care  to  conceal  them,  lest  they  should  seem  to  pronounce 
any  thing  inauspicious  of  an  enterprise  which  their  coun- 
trymen had  too  much  at  heart.  Nor  vrould  any  v/arningS 
have  availed,  when  they  were  not  moved  at  the  most  clear 
and  obvious  signs.  Such  was  the  mutilation  of  theyi<?r- 
«if,t  whose  heads  vvere  all  struck  off  in  one  night,  ex- 
cept that  v.hich  was  called  the  Mercury  of  Andccides, 
and  which  had  been  consecrated  by  the  tribe  of  Egeis, 
before  the  door  of  the  person  just  named.  Such  also  was 
the  pollulion  of  the  altar  of  the  tv/elve  gods.  A  m^an  got 
astride  upon  it,  and  there  emasculated  him.self  with  a  stone. 
The  temple  of  Delphi  there  was  a  golden  statue  of  Pal- 
las, which  the  Athenians  had  erected  upon  a  palm-tree  cf 

*  In  the  original  it  is  r^y  \'j.y.y,yji  irpxarY.Tx,  tee  mildness  of  La- 
machus. But  it  is  plain  that  some  'quality  cf  Lamachus  should  be 
here  mentioned,  which  wanted  to  be  qualified  with  the  caution  of 
Nicias  •,  and  mildness  could  not  be  that  quality.  A  passage  in  the 
life  of  Alcibiades  will  help  us  to  rectify  the  error  in  the  text.  Plu- 
tarch there  speaking  of  Lamachus,  says,  Axuccy^oi;  rtXiyciU  'i:^6iy.a)v, 
'oy^xs  J  iOxKii  yr,oiv  r,rTov  eivxi  t«  AAxio/xoa  ^ixwpos  y.%;  ^.yoj/- 
iv'i'jvog  11  svioig  ecyocci. 

'«  Though  Lamachus  was  the  older  man  than  Alcibiades,  yet  on 
some  occasions  he  had  as  much  fire  as  he,  and  a  courage  bordering 
on  temerity."  The  word,  therefore,  instead  of  Trex^rriTx,  should 
probably  be  ^gayy-z/ra. 

t  These  Hermoe,  or  statues  of  Mercury,  were  square  figures  pla- 
ced by  the  AthenianG  at  the  gates  of  their  temples^and  the  doers  of 
their  houses. 
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brass,  in  comrcemoranon  of  the  victory  over  the  Modes. 
The  crows  came  and  beakedit  for  several  days,  and  peck* 
cd  off  the  golden  fruit  of  the  tree. 

The  Athenians,  however,  said  these  were  only  fictions 
propagated  at  Delphi,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Syracu- 
sans.  A  certain  oracle  ordered  them  to  fetch  a  priestess 
of  Minerva  from  Clazcmen.'s  ;  and  when  she  came,  they, 
found  her  name  vras  Hesychicu  by  which  the  deity  setmed 
to  exhort  them  to  continue  in  quiet.  Meton,  the  astro- 
loger, whether  he  was  struck  with  these  signs,  or  whether 
by  the  eye  of  human  reason,  he  discovered  the  injpend- 
ing  danger  (for  he  had  a  command  in  the  army),  feign- 
ed himself  mad,  and  set  fire  to  his  house.  Others  say,  he 
used  no  pretence  of  madness,  but  having  burnt  down  his 
house  in  the  night,  addressed  himself  next  morning  to  the 
assem.bly,  in  a  forloi-n  condition,  and  desired  the  citizens, 
in  compassion  for  his  misfortune,  to  excuse  his  son,  who 
was  to  have -gone  out  csiptain  of  a  galley  to  Sicily. 

The  g'^nius  of  Socrates,*  en  this  occasion,  Avarned  that 
Wiseman,  by  the  usual  tokens,  that  the  expedition  would 
prove  fatal  to  Athens.  He  mentioned  this  to  several  of 
his  friends  and  acquaintance,  and  the  warning  was  com»- 
monly  talked  of.  Many  were  likev/ise  greatly  discoura- 
ged en  account  of  the  time  Vvhen  the  fleet  happened  to  be 
sent  out.  The  wom.en  were  then  celebrating  the  feasts 
of  Adonis,  during  which  there  were  to  be  seen  in  every 
quarter  of  the  city,'images  of  the  dead  and  funeral  pro- 
cessions ;  the  women  accompanying  them  with  dismal  la- 
mentations. So  that  tliose  v/ho  took  any  account  of  o- 
mens,  v/ere  full  of  concern  for  the  fate  of  their  country- 
men. They  trembled  to  think  that  an  armament,  fitted 
at  so  vast  an  expence,  and  which  made  so  glorious  an  ap- 
pearance, would  soon  lose  its  consequence. 

As  for  Nicias,  he  showed  himself  a  wise  and  worthy 
man,  in  opposing  the  expedition  v»'hile  it  was  under  con- 
sideration ;  and  in  not  sulTering  himself,  after  is  was  re- 
solved upon,  to  be  dazzled  by  vain  hopes,  or  by  the  emi- 
nence of  his  post,  so  as  to  depart  from  his  opinion.  Ne- 
vertheless, when  he  could  neither  divert  the  people  from 
their  purpose,  nor  by  all  his  efforts  get  himself  excused 
from  taking  the  command,  but  was  placed,  and  as  it  were, 
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by  violence  at  the  head  of  a  great  army  ;  it  was  then  no 
time  for  caution  and  timid  delay.  He  should  not  then 
have  looked  back  from  his  ship  like  a  child  ;  nor,  by  a 
multitude  of  protestations  that  his  better  counsels  were 
over-ruled,  have  disheartened  his  colleagues,  and  abated 
the  ardour  of  his  troops,  which  alone  could  give  him  a 
chance  for  success.  He  should  have  immediately  attack- 
ed the  enemy  with  the  utmost  vigour,  and  made  Tortunc 
blush  at  the  calamities  she  was  preparing. 

But  his  conduct  was  very  different.  When  Lamachus 
proposed  to  make  a  descent  close  by  Syracuse,*  and  to 
give  battle  under  the  walls  ;  and  Alcibiades  was  of  opinion 
they  should  first  reduce  the  cities  that  owned  the  authority 
of  Syracuse,  and  then  march  against  the  principal  en^. 
emy  ;  Nicias  opposed  both.  He  gave  it  for  coasting  a- 
Icng  Sicily  without  any  act  of  hostility^  and  shov»ing  what 
an  armament  they  had.  Then  he  was  for  returning  to 
Athens,  after  having  left  a  small  reinforcement  with  the 
jEgesteans,  as  a  taste  of  the  Athenian  strength.  Thus 
he  intercepted  all  their  schemes,  and  broke  dov/n  theii' 
spirits. 

The  Athenians,  soon  after  this,  called  Alcibiades  hom.e 
to  take  his  trial;  and  Nicias  remained,  joined  indeed  with 
another  in  commission,  but  first  in  authority.  There  was 
now  no  end  of  his  delays.  He  either  made  an  idle  parade 
of  sailing  along  the  coast,  or  else  sat  still  deliberating  ; 
until  the  spirit  of  confidence  which  buoyed  up  his  own 
troops,  was  evaporated  and  gone,  as  well  as  the  consterna- 
tion with  which  the  enemy  were  seized  at  the  first  sight 
of  his  armament.. 

It  is  true,  before  the  departure  of  Alcibiades,  they  had 
sailed  towards  Syracuse  with  sixty  galleys,  fifty  of  which 
they  drew  up  in  line  of  battle  before  the  harbour ;  the  other 
ten  they  sent  in  to  reconnoitre  the  place.  These  advanced 
to  the  foot  of  the  walls,  and,  by  p"roclamation,  invited  the 
Leontines^to  return  to  their  old  habitations.!  At  the 
same  time  they  happened  to  take  one  of  the  enemy's  ves-- 

*  Vid.  rhiicyd.  1   vi. 

t  They  ordered  proclamation  to  be  made  by  a  herakl,  that  the 
Athenians  were  come  to  restore  the  Leontines  to  their  country,  in 
virtue  of  the  relation  and  alliance  between  them.  In  consequence 
of  which,  such  of  the  Leontines  as  were  in  Syracuse,  iiad  nothing 
ro  do  but  to  repair  to  the  Athenians,  who  v.'ould  take  care  to  coiX:^.- 
duct  thcrau 
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sels,  with  the  registers  on  board,  in  which  all  the  Syracir- 
sans  were  set  down  according  to  their  tribes.  They  us- 
ed to  be  kept  at  some  distance  from  the  city,  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  Olympius,  but  were  then  sent  for  to  be  ex- 
amined, in  order  to  the  forming  a  Hst  of  persons  able  to 
bear  arms.  When  these  registers  were  brought  to  the 
Athenian  generals,  and  such  a  prodigious  numljer  of 
names  was  displayed,  the  diviners  were  greatly  concerned 
at  the  accident ;  thinking  the  prophecy,  that  the  Athe- 
nians should  take  ail  the  Syracusans,  might  possibly  in 
this  have  its  entire  accomplishment.  It  is  asserted,  how- 
ever, that  it  had  its  accomplishment  on  another  occasion, 
when  Crdippus,  the  Athenian,  after  he  had  killed  Dion, 
made  himself  master  of  Syracuse. 

Vv'hen  Alcibiades  quitted  Sicily  with  a  small  retinue, 
the  whole  power  devolved  upon  Nicias.     Lamachus,  in- 
deed, was  a  man  of  great  courage  and  honour,   and  he 
freely  exposed  his  person  in  time  of  action ;  but  his  cir- 
cumstances were  so  mean,  that  whenever  he  gave  in  his 
accounts  of  a  campaign,  he  charged  a  small  sum  for  clothes  ■ 
and  sandals.     Nicias,  on  the  contrary,  beside  his  other 
advantages,  derived  great  authoiity  from   his  eminence 
both  as  to  wealth  and  name.     We  are  told,  that  on  ano- 
ther occasion,  v,  hen  the  Athenian  generals  m.et  on  a  coun- 
cil of  war,  Nicias  desired  Sophocles  the  poet  to  give  his 
opinion  first,  because   he  was  the  oldest  mao.     "  It  is 
true,"  said  Sophocles,  "  I  am  older  in  respect  of  years  ; 
but  you  are  older  in  respect   of  service."     In  the  same 
manner  he  now  brought  Lamachus  to  act  under  his  or- 
ders, though  he  was  the  abler  general  ;  and  his  proceed-- 
Ings  were  for  ever  timid  and  dilatory.     At  first  he  made 
the  circuit  of  the  island  with  his  ships  at  a  great  distance, 
from  the  enemy  ;  which  served  only  to  raise  their  spirits... 
His  first  operation  was  to  lay  siege  to  the  Httle  town  of 
Hybla;  andnct  succeeding  in  that  affair,  he  exposed  him- 
self to  the  utmost  contempt.     Afterwards  he  retired  to; 
Catana,  without  any  other  exploit  than  that  of  ruining 
Hyccara,  a  small  place  subject  to  the  barbarians.     Lais,., 
the  courtezan,  Vvho  was  then  a  girl,  is  said  to  have  been 
sold  among  the  prisoners,  and  carried  from  thence  to  Pe- 
loponnesus. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  summer,  he  was  inform.ed  the 
Syracusans  were  come  to  that  degree  of  confidence,. that. 
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tliey  designed  to  attack  him.  Nay,  some  of  their  cavahy 
rode  up  to  his  trenches,  and  asked  his  troops  in  great  de- 
rision, *'  Whether  they  were  not  rather  come  to  settle  in 
Catana  themselves,  than  to  settle  the  Leontines  in  their 
old  habitations?" 

Nicias  now,  at  last,  with  much  difficulty,  determined  to 
sail  for  Syracuse.  In  order  to  land  his  forces,  and  encamp 
them  vv'ithout  running  any  risk,  he  sent  a  person  of  Ca- 
tana before  him,  who,  under  pretence  of  being  a  deserter, 
should  tell  the  Syracusans,  that  if  they  wanted  to  surprise 
the  enemy's  camp  in  a  defenceless  state,  and  make  them- 
selves masters  of  their  arras  and  baggage,  they  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  march  to  Catana  with  all  their  forces  on  a  day 
that  he  mentioned.  For  the  Athenians,  he  said,  passed 
the  greatest  part  of  their  time  within  the  walls;  and  such 
of  the  inhabitants  as  were  friends  to  the  Syracusans,  had 
determined,  upon  their  approach,  to  shut  in  the  enemy, 
and  to  burn  their  fleet.  At  the  same  time,  he  assured 
them  their  partizans  were  very  numerous,  and  waited  with 
impatience  for  their  arrival.* 

This  was  the  best  act  of  generalship  Nicias  performed 
in  Sicily.  Having  drawn,  by  this  means,  the  enemy's 
forces  out  of  Syracuse,  so  that  it  was  left  almost  without 
defence,  he  sailed  thither  from  Catana,  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  their  ports,  and  encamped  in  a  situation,  M'here  the 
enemy  could  least  annoy  him  by  that  in  which  their  chief 
strength  consisted,  and  v/here  he  could  easily  exert  the 
strength  in  which  he  was  superior. 

The  Syracusans,  at  their  return  from  Catana,  drew  up 
before  the  v/alls,  and  Nicias  immediately  attacked  and 
beat  them.  They  did  not,  however,  lose  any  great  num- 
ber of  men,  because  their  cavalry  stopt  the  Athenians  in 
the  pursuit.  As  Nicias  had  broken  down  all  the  bridges 
that  were  upon  the  river,  he  gave  Hermocrates  opportuni- 
ty to  encourage  the  Syracusans,  by  observing,  ''  That  it. 
was  ridiculous  in  Nicias  to  contrive  means  to  prevent 
fighting  ;  as  if  fighting  was  not  the  business  jie  came  a— 
bout."  Their  consternation,  indeed,  was  so  great,  that, 
instead  of  the  fifteen  generals  they  had.  they  chose  three 

*  Nicias  kne\v  he  could  net  make  a  descent  from  his  ships  near 
Syracuse,  because  the  inhabitants  were  prepared  for  him ;  nor* 
cculd  he  go  by  land,  for  want  of  cavalry. 
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Others,   and  the  people  promised  upon  oath,  to   indulge- 
them  with  a  power  of  acting  at  discretion. 

The  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  was  near  the  camp, 
and  the  Athenians  were  desirous  to  take  it,  because  of  the 
quantity  of  its  rich  offerings  in  gold  and  silver.  But  Ni-r 
cias  industriously  put  off  the  attack,  and  suffered  a  Syra- 
cusan  garrison  to  enter  it ;  persuaded  that  the  plunder 
his  troops  might  get  there  would  be  of  no  service  to  the 
public,  and  that  he  should  bear  all  the  blame  of  the  sacri- 
lege. 

The  news  of  the  victory  soon  spread  over  the  whole 
island,  but  Nicias  made  not  the  least  improvement  of  it. 
He  soon  retired  to  Naxos,*  and  wintered  there  ;  keeping 
an  army  on  foot  at  a  great  expence,  and  effecting  but  lit- 
tle ;  for  only  a  few  Sicilians  came  over  to  him.  The  Sy- 
racusans  recovered  their  spirits  again  so  as  to  make  ano- 
ther excursion  to  Catana,  in  v/hich  they  ravaged  the 
country,  and  burnt  the  Athenian  camp.  Meanwhile  all 
the  world  censured  Nicias,  and  said,  that  by  his  long  de- 
liberations, delays,  and  extreme  caution,  he  lost  the  time 
for  action.  When  he  did  act,  there  was  nothing  to  be 
blamed  in  the  manner  of  it :  for  he  was  as  bold  and  vig-- 
orous  in  executing,  as  he  was  timid  and  dilatory  in  form- 
ing a  resolution. 

When  he  had  once  determined  to  return  with  his  forces 
to  Syracuse,  he  conducted  all  his  movements  with  so  much 
prudence,  expedition,  and  safety,  that  he  had  gained  the 
peninsula  of  Thapsos,  disembarked  his  men,  and  got  pos--- 
session  of  Epipol^e  before  the  enemy  knew  of  his  approach. 
He  beat,  on  this  occasion,  some  infantry  that  were  sent  to 
succour  the  fort,  and  made  three  hundred  prisoners;  he 
likewise  routed  their  cavalry,  whicli  was  thought  invin- 
cible. 

But  what  most  astonished  the  Sicilians^  and  appeared 
incredible  to  the  Greeks,  was,  that  in  a  short  space  of 
time  he  inclosed  Syracuse  with  a  wall,  a  city  not  less  than 
Athens,  and  much  more  difficult  to  be  surrounded  by  such 
a  work,  by  reason  of  the  unevenness  of  the  ground,  the 
vicinity  of  the  s«ia,  and  the  adjoining  marshes.  Add  to 
this,  that  it  v/as  almost  effected  by  a  man  whose  health 
was  by  no  means  equal  to  such  an  undeitaldngj  for  he  was  , 

*"A-city  between  Syracuse  and  Cjs.tana. . 
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affiicted  with  the  stone  ;  and  if  it  was  not  entirely  finish- 
ed we  must  impute  it  to  that  circumstance. 

I  cannot,  indeed,  but  admire  the  attention  of  the  ge- 
neral, and  the  invincible  courage  of  the  soldit:rs,  in  effect- 
ing what  they  did,  in  this  as  well  as  other  instances. 
Euripides,  aftertheir  defeat  and  death,  wrote  this  epitaph 
for  them  : 

Eight  trophies  these  from  Syracuse  cbtain'd 
Ere  yet  the  gods  \vere  partial. 

/jnd  in  fact  we  find  that  the  Athenians  gained  not  only 
eight,  but  several  more  victories  of  the  Sy  racusans,  till  the 
gods  or  fortune  declared  against  them,  at  a  time  when 
they  were  arrived  at  the  highest  pitch  of  power.  Nicias 
forced  him.self,  beyond  what  his  health  would  allow,  to  at- 
tend most  of  the  actions  in  person  :  but  when  his  distem- 
per was  very  violent,  he  was  obliged  to  keep  his  bed  in 
the  camp,  with  a  few  servants  to  wait  upon  him. 

Meantime  Lamachus,  who  was  now  commander  in 
chief,  came  to  an  engagement  with  the  Syracusans,  v/ho 
were  drawing  a  cross  wall  from  the  city,  to  hinder  the 
Athenians  from  finishing  theirs.  The  Athenians,  gene- 
rally having  the  advantage,  vrent  in  too  disorderly  a  man- 
ner upon  the  pursuit ;  and  it  happened  one  day  that  La- 
machus was  left  almost  alone  to  receive  the  enemy's  ca- 
valry. Callicrates,  an  officer  remarkable  for  his  strength 
and  courage,  advanced  before  tliem,  and  gave  Lamachus 
the  challenge  ;  which  lie  did  not  decline.  Lamachus  re- 
ceived the  first  wound,  which  proved  mortal,  but  he  re- 
turned it  upon  his  adversary,  and  they  fell  both  together. 
The  Syracusans  remaining;  masters  of  the  body  and  arms 
of  Lamachus,  carried  them  off;  and  without  losing  a  mo- 
ment, marched  to  the  Athenian  camp,  where  Nicias  lay 
without  any  guards  to  defend  him.  Roused,  however, 
by  necessity  and  the  sight  of  his  danger,  he  ordered  those 
about  him  to  set  fire  to  the  materials  before  the  intrench- 
ments  which  were  provided  for  the  machines,  and  to  the 
machines  themselves.  This  put  a  stop  to  the  Syracusans, 
and  saved  Nicias,  together  with  the  Athenian  camp  and 
baggage.  For  as  soon  as  they  beheld  the  flames  rising 
in  vast  columns  between  the  camp  and  them,  they  re- 
tired. 
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Nicias  now  remained  sole  commander,  but  he  had  rea- 
son to  form  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  success.  The  ci- 
ties declared  for  him,  and  ships  laden  v/ith  provisions  came 
daily  to  his  camp  ;  his  affairs  being  in  so  good  a  train  that 
the  Sicilians  strove  which  should  first  express  their  attach- 
ment. The  Sy racusans  themselves,  despairing  cf  holding 
out  much  longer,  began  to  talk  of  proposals  for  an  ac- 
commodation. Gylippus,  who  was  coming  from  Lace- 
dzemon  to  their  succour,  being  informed  of  the  wall  with 
which  they  were  inclosed,  and  the  extremities  they  v/ere 
reduced  to,  continued  his  voyage,  not  with  a  view  to  Si- 
cily, which  he  gave  up  for  lost,  but,  if  possible,  to  save 
the  Greek  cities  in  Italy.  For  the  renoun  of  the  Athe- 
nians was  now  very  extensive  ;  it  was  reported  that  they 
carried  all  before  them,  and  that  they  had  a  general  whose 
prudence,  as  vrell  as  good  fortune,  rendered  him  invincible. 
Nicias  himself,  contrary  to  his  nature,  was  suddenly 
elated  by  his  present  strength  and  success ;  the  more  so 
because  he  was  persuaded,  upon  private  intelligence  from 
Syracuse,  as  well  as  more  public  application,  that  the  city 
v/as  about  to  capitulate.  Hence  it  was  that  he  took  no 
account  of  the  approach  of  Gylippus,  nor  placed  any 
regular  guard  to  prevent  his  coming  ashore  ;  so  that, 
screened  by  this  utter  negligence,  Gylippus,  landed  with 
safety.  It  was  at  a  great  distance  from  Syracuse,  and  he 
found  means  to  collect  a  considerable  army.  But  the 
Sy  racusans  were  so  far  from  knowing  or  expecting  his 
arrival,  that  they  had  assembled  that  very  day  to  consider 
of  articles  of  capitulation  ;  nay,  some  were  for  coming  to 
terms  that  moment,  before  the  city  was  absolutely  in- 
closed :  For  there  was  but  a  small  part  of  the  wall  un- 
finished, and  all  the  necessary  materials  were  upon  the 
spot. 

At  this  critical  and  dangerous  instant  Gongylus  arrived 
from  Corinth  with  one  galley  of  three  banks  of  oars. 
The  Avhole  town  was  in  motion,  as  might  naturally  be: 
expected.  He  told  them,  Gylippus  would  soon  come,  with 
several  other  ships,  to  their  succour.  They  could  not  give- 
entire  credit  to  Gongylus;  but  while  they  v/ere  weighing 
the  matter,  a  messenger  arrived  from  Gylippus,  with  or- 
ders that  they  should  march  out  to  join  him.  Immediate- 
ly upon  this,  they  recovered  their  spirits,  and  armed.  Gy- 
lippus scon  arrived,  and  put  his  troops  in  order  of  battle. 
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As  Nicias  was  drawing  up  against  him,  Gylippus  rested 
his  arms,  and  sent  a  lierald  with  an  offer  of  safe  conduct 
to  the  Athenians,  if  they  would  quit  Sicily.  Nicias  did 
not  deign  to  give  him  any  answer.  Bat  some  of  the  sol- 
diers asked  him  by  way  of  ridicule,  "  Whether  the  Syra- 
cusans  were  become  so  strong  by  the  arrival  of  one  Lace- 
dxmonian  cloak  and  staff,  as  to  despise  the  Athenians  who 
had  lately  knocked  off  the  fetters  of  three  hundred  Spartans 
and  released  them,  though  ail  abler  men,  and  better-hair- 
ed thun  Gylippus  ?" 

Timsus  says,  the  Sicilians  set  no  great  value  upon  Gy- 
lippus :  For  in  a  little  time  they  discovered  his  sordid 
avarice  and  meanness  ;  and,  at  his  first  appearance,  thejr 
laughed  at  his  cloke  and  head  of  hair.  Yet  the  same  his- 
torian relates,  that  as  soon  as  Gylippus  showed  himself, 
the  Sicilians  gathered  about  him,  as  birds  do  about  an 
owl,  and  were  ready  to  follow  him  v/herever  he  pleased. 
And  the  latter  account  has  more  truth  in  it  than  the  for- 
mer. In  the  staft"  and  cloak  they  beheld  the  symbols  of 
the  Spartan  dignity,  and  therefore  repaired  to  thcra.  Thu- 
cydides  also  tells  us,  that  Gylippus  was  the  only  man  who 
saved  Sicily  ;  and  Philistus,  a  citizen  of  Syracuse,  and  an 
eye-vritness  of  those  transactions,  does  the  same. 

In  the  first  engagement  the  Athenians  had  the  advan- 
tage, and  killed  some  of  the  Syracusans.  Gongylus  of 
Corinth  fell  at  the  same  time.  But  the  next  day,  Gylip- 
pus showed  them  of  what  consequence  experience  in  a  ge- 
neral is  ;  Avith  the  very  same  armiS  and  horses,  and  on  the 
same  spot,  by  only  altering  his  order  of  battle,*  he  beat 
the  Athenians,  and  drove  them  to  their  camp.  Then 
taking  the  stones  and  other  materials  which  they  had 
brought  for  their  wall,  he  continued  the  cross-wall  of  the 
Syracusans,  and  cut  through  theirs  in  such  a  manner,  that 
if  they  gained  a  victory,  they  could  make  no  advantage  of 

it-      '  '  " 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  Syracusans  manned-se- 
veral vessels  ;  and  beating  about  the  country  with  their 
cavalry  and  allies,  they  made  many  prisoners.     Gylippus 

*  He  had  the  address  to  impute  the  late  defeat  to  himself,  and  t» 
assure  his  men  that  their  behaviour  was  irreproachable.  He  said,  that 
byraii'rir.^  ihem  rhe  day  before  between  walls,  where  their  cavahy 
iud  ar;her3  had  not  room  to  act,  he  had  mevented  their  cor.-uerins:. 
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applied  to  the  towns  in  person,  and  they  readily  hstened  to 
him,  and  lent  him  all  the  assistance  in  their  power.  So 
that  Nicias,  relapsing  into  his  former  fears  and  despon- 
dence, at  the  sight  of  such  a  change  of  affairs,  apphed  to 
the  Athenians  by  letter,  either  to  send  another  army,  or 
torecalthat  which  he  had  ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  de- 
sired them  by  all  means  to  dismiss  him  from  the  command 
on  accomit  of  his  infirmities. 

The  Athenians  had  designed  some  time  before  to  send 
another  army  into  Sicily  ;  but  the  envy  which  the  fii-st 
succes  of  Nicias  had  excited,  had  made  them  put  it  off 
upon  several  pretences.  Now,  however,  they  hastened  the 
succours.  They  likewise  came  to  a  resolution,  that  De- 
mosthenes should  go  in  the  spring  with  a  respectable  fleet; 
and  that  Eurymedon,*  without  waiting  till  winter  was 
over,  should  carry  money  to  pay  the  troops,  and  acquaint 
Nicias  that  the  people  had  pitched  upon  Euthydemus  and 
Menander,  officers  who  then  served  under  him,  to  assist 
him  in  his  charge. 

Meantime  Nicias  was  suddenly  attacked  both  by  sea 
and  land.  At  first,  part  of  his  fleet  v/as  worsted  ;  but  in 
the  end  he  proved  victorious,  and  sunk  many  of  the  ene- 
my's ships.  He  could  not  however,  succour  his  troops 
by  land,  as  the  exigence  of  the  case  required.  Gylippus 
made  a  sudden  attack  upon  the  fortof  Plemmyrium,  and 
took  it  ;  by  which  means  he  became  master  of  the  naval 
stores  of  the  Athenians,  and  a  great  quantity  of  treasure 
which  had  been  lodged  there.  Most  of  the  garrison  were 
either  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  But  what  was  still  a 
greater  blow  to  Nicias,  by  the  loss  of  this  place  he  lost 
the  convenience  of  his  convoys :  For,  while  he  had 
Plemmyrium,  the  communication  was  safe  and  easy  ;  but 
when|that  was  taken  his  supplies  could  not  reach  him 
without  the  utmost  difficulty,  because  his  transports  could 
not  passv/iihout  fighting  the  enemy's  ships  which  lay  at 
anchor  under  the  fort. 

Besides,  the  Syracusans  thought  their  fleet  was  beaten, 
not  by  any  superior  strength  they  had  to  combat,  but  by 
their  going  in  a  disorderly  manner  upon  the  pursuit.  They 
therefore  fitted  out  a  more  respectable  fleet,  in  order  for 
another  action.     Nicias,  however,  did  not  choose  at  pre- 

Surymedonwent  with  ten  galleys. 
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sent  to  try  the  issue  of  another  naval  fight,  but  declared 
it  very  absurd,  when  a  large  reinforcement  of  ships  and 
Iresh  troops  were  hastening  to  him  under  the  conduct  of 
Demosthenes,  to  hazard  a  battle  with  a  force  so  much  in- 
ferior and  so  ill  provided. 

On  the  other  hand,  Menander  and  Euthydemus,  who 
were  appointed  to  a  temporary  share  in  the  command, 
were  led  by  their  ambition  and  jealousy  of  Demosthenes 
and  Nicias,  to  strike  some  extraordinary  stroke,  in  order 
to  be  beforehand  v/ith  the  one,  and  to  outdo  the  most 
shining  actions  of  the  other.  Their  pretence  was  the 
glory  of  Athens,  which  they  said  would  be  utterly  lost, 
if  they  showed  any  fear  of  the  Syracusan  fleet.  Thus 
they  over-ruled  Nicias  and  gave  battle.  But  they  were 
soon  defeated  by  a  stratagem  of  Ariston  the  Corinthian, 
who  was  a  most  excellent  seamen.*  Their  left  wing,  as 
Thucydides  relates,  was  entirely  routed,  and  they  lost 
great  numbers  of  their  men.  This  loss  threw  Nicias  in- 
to the  greatest  consternation.  He  reflected  upon  the 
checks  he  had  met  with  while  he  had  the  sole  command, 
and  that  he  had  now  miscarried  again  through  the  obsti- 
nacy of  his  colleagues. 

While  he  was  indulging  these  reflections,  Demosthenes 
appeared  before  the  port  with  a  very  gallant  and  formi- 
dable fleet :  He  had  seventy-three  galleys,!  on  board  of 
which  were  five  thousand  heavy- armed  soldiers  ;  and 
archers,  spearmen,  and  slingers  to  the  number  of  three 
thousand.  Their  armour  glittered,  the  streamers  waved, 
and  the  prows  of  the  ships  were  adorned  vrith  a  variety 
of  rich  paintings.  He  advanced  with  loud  cheers  and  mar- 
tial music,  and  the  whole  was  conducted  in  a  theatrical 
manner,  to  strike  terror  into  the  enemy. 

The  Syracusans  were  ready  to  fall  into  despr.ir  again. 
They  saw  no  end  or  truce  to  their  miseries  ;  their  labours 
and  conflicts  v/ere  all  to  begin  anew,  and  they  had  been 
prodigal  of  their  blood  to  no  purpose.     Nicias,  however, 

•  Ariston  advised  the  captains  of  the  galleys  to  have  refresh- 
ments ready  for  tJieir  men  on  the  shore;  whilst  the  Athenians  ima- 
gmed  they  went  into  the  town  for  them.  The  Athenians,  thus 
deceived,  landed  arrd  went  to  dinner  likewise.  In  the  mean  time 
the  Syracusans,  having  made  an  expedi.ious  meal,  re-em>barked, 
and  attacked  the  Athenian  ships  when  there  was  scarce  any  body 
to  defend  them. 

:|:  Diodorus  Siculus  makes  them  three  hiir.dred  and  ten. 

VOL.  Ill  B    b 
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bad  not  long  to  rejoice  at  the  arrival  of  siicli  an  army. 
At  the  first  interview,  Demosthenes  wanted  him  to  attack 
the  enemy,  that  they  might  take  Syrscuse  by  an  imme- 
diate and  decisive  stroke,  and  return  again  with  glory  to 
Athens.  Nicias,  astonished  at  his  heat  and  precipitation, 
desired  him  to  adopt  no  rash  or  desperate  measures.  He 
assured  him,  delay  would  make  against  the  enemy,  since 
they  were  already  in  want  of  money,  and  their  allies 
would  soon  quit  both  them  and  their  cause.  Consequent- 
ly, when  they  began  to  feel  the  hard  hand  of  necessity, 
they  would  apply  to  him  again,  and  surrender  upon  terms, 
as  they  were  going  to  do  before.  In  fact,  Nicias  had  a 
private  understanding  with  several  persons  in  Syracuse, 
who  advised  him  to  wait  with  patience,  because  the  in- 
habitants vere  tired  out  with  the  war,  and  weary  of  Gy- 
lippus  ;  and  when  their  necessities  should  becomiC  a  little 
more  pressing,  they  would  give  up  the  dispute. 

As  Nicias  mentioned  these  things  in  an  enigmatical 
manner,  and  did  not  choose  to  speak  cait,  it  gave  occasion 
to  the  other  generals  to  accuse  him  of  timidity.  ''  He  is 
coming  upon  us,"  said  they,  ♦'  with  his  old  delays,  dila- 
tory, slow,  ovv  r-cautious  counsels,  by  which  the  vigour 
and  ardour  of  his  troops  was  lost.  When  he  should 
have  led  them  on  immeciately,  he  waited  till  their  spirit 
was  gone,  and  the  enem.y  began  to  look  upon  them  with 
contempt."  The  other  ofilcers,  theJ  efore,  llstent-d  to  De- 
mosthenes, and  Nicias  at  last  v/lls  forced  to  give  up  the 
point. 

Upon  this  Demosthenes  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
land-forces,  and  attacked  Epipola  in  the  night.  As  he 
came  upon  the  guards  by  surprise,  he  killed  many  of 
them,  and  routed  those  who  stood  upon  their  defence. 
Not  content  with  this  advantage,  he  pioceeded  till  he 
came  to  the  quarter  where  the  Boeotians  were  postecL 
These  closed  their  ranks,  and  first  charged  the  Athenians, 
advancing  with  levelled  pikes  and  with  all  the  alarm  of 
voices  ;  by  which  means  they  repulsed  them,  and  killed  a 
considerable  number.  Terror  and  confusion  spread 
through  the  rest  of  the  army.  They  who  still  kept  their 
ground,  and  vver^  victorious,  were  encountered  by  those 
that  fled  ;  and  they  who  were  marching  down  from  lipi- 
pq  je  to  support  the  foremost  baiuls,  were  put  in  diserder 
by   the  fugitives;  for  they  fell  foul  of  one  another,  and 
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took  their  friends  for  enemies.  The  confusion,  indeed) 
was  inexpressible,  occasioned  by  their  fears,  the  uncer- 
tainty of  their  movements,  and  the  impossibility  of  discern- 
ing objects  as  they  could  have  wished,  in  a  night  which 
■vvas  neither  quite  dark  nor  sulhciently  clear  ;  the  moon  be- 
ing near  her  setting,  and  the  little  liglit  she  gave  rendered 
useless  by  her  shade  of  so  many  bodies  and  weapons  mov- 
ing to  and  fro.  Hence  the  apprehensions  of  meeting- 
with  an  enemy,  made  the  Athenians  suspect  their  friends, 
and  threw  them  into  the  utmost  perplexity  and  distress. 
They  hapj^ened,  too,  to  have  the  moon  upon  their  backs, 
which  casting  their  shadows  before  them,  both  hid  the 
number  of  their  men  and  the  glittering  of  their  arms  ; 
v/hereas  the  reflection  from  the  shields  of  the  enemy,  made 
them  appear  more  numerous,  and  better  armed  than  they 
really  v.ere.  At  last  they  turned  their  backs,  and  were 
entirely  routed.  The  enemy  pressed  hard  upon  them  on 
all  sides,  and  killed  great  numbers.  Many  others  met 
their  death  in  the  weapons  of  their  friends.  Not  a  few 
fell  headlong  from  the  rocks  or  walls.  The  rest  were 
dispersed  about  the  fields,  where  they  were  picked  up  the 
next  morning  by  the  cav-ahy  and  put  to  the  sword. 
The  Athenians  lost  two  thousand  men  in  this  action  ;  and 
very  few  returned  v.ith  their  arms  to  the  head-quarters. 

This  was  a  severe  blow  to  Nicias,  though  it  was  what 
he  expected;  and  he  inveighed  against  the  rash  proceed- 
ings, of  Demost';enes.  That  general  defended  himself  as 
well  as  he  could,  but  at  the  same  time  gave  it  as  his  opi- 
nion, that  they  should  embark  and  return  home  as  fast 
as  possible.  '•  We  camiot  hope,"  said  he,  "  either  for 
another  army,  or  to  conquer  with  the  forces  we  have. 
Nay,  supposing  we  had  the  advantage,  we  ought  to  rehn- 
quish  a  situation,  which  is  well  known  at  all  times  to  be 
unhealthy  for  the  troops,  and  which  now  we  find  still 
more  fatal  from  the  season  of  the  year."  It  was,  indeed 
the  beginning  of  autumn  ;  numbers  were  sick,  and  the 
whole  army  was  dispirited. 

Nevertheless,  Nicias  could  not  bear  to  hear  of  returning 
home  ;  not  that  he  was  afraid  of  any  opposition  from  the 
Syracusans,  but  he  dreaded  the  Athenian  tribunals  and 
unfair  impeachments  there.  He  therefore  replied,  "  That 
there  was  no  great  and  visible  danger  at  present  -,  and, 
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if  there  were,  he  had  rather  die  by  the  hands  of  the  en* 
amy,  than  those  of  his  fellow-citizens."  In  this  respect 
he  greatly  differed  from  Leo  of  Byzantium,  who  after- 
wards said  to  his  countrymen,  "  I  had  rather  die  for  you, 
than  with  you."  Nicias  added,  "  That  if  it  should  appear 
necessary  to  encamp  in  another  place,  they  might  consi- 
der of  it  at  their  leisure." 

Demosthenes  urged  the  matter  no  farther,  because  his 
former  councils  had  proved  unfortunate.  And  he  was 
more  willing  to  submit,  because  he  saw  others  persuaded 
that  it  was  the  dependence  Nicias  had  on  his  correspond- 
ence in  the  town,  which  made  him  so  strongly  oppose  their 
return  to  Athens.  But  as  fresh  forces  came  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Syracusans,  and  the  sickness  prevailed 
more  and  more  in  the  Athenian  camp,  Nicias  himself  al- 
tered his  opinion,  and  ordered  the  troops  to  be  ready  ta 
embark. 

Every  thing  accordingly  was  prepared  for  embarkation,, 
and  the  enemy  paid  no  attention  to  these  movements,  be- 
cause they  did  not  expect  tliem.  But  in  the  night  there 
happened  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  at  which  Nicias  and  all 
the  rest  were  struck  with  a  great  panic,  either  through  ig- 
norance or  superstition.  As  for  an  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
which  happens  at  the  conjunction,  even  the  common  peo- 
ple had  some  idea  of  its  being  caused  by  the  interposition 
of  the  moon  :  But  they  could  not  easily  form  a  conception 
by  the  interposition  of  what  body,  the  moon,  when  at 
the  full,  should  suddenly  lose  her  light,  and  assume 
such  a  variety  of  colours.  They  looked  upon  it  there- 
fore as  a  strange  and  preternatural  phenomenon,  a  sign 
by  which  the  gods  announced  some  great  calamity. 

Anaxagoras  was  the  first  who  with  any  clearness  and 
certainty  showed  in  what  manner  the  moon  was  illuminat- 
ed and  overshadowed.  But  he  was  an  author  of  no  anti- 
quity,* nor  was  his  treatise  much  known  ;  it  was  confined 
to  a  few  hands,  and  communicated  with  caution  and  un- 
der the  seal  of  secrecy  :  For  the  people  had  an  aversion 
to    natural    philosophers,    and    those    who    were    then 

*  He  was  cotemporary  with  Pericles,  and  with  Nicias  too  :  for 
he  died  the  first  year  of  the  eighty-eighth  Olympiad,  and  Nicijws 
was  killed  the  fourth  year  of  the  ninety-first. 
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called  JMeteorolescha:  [imjuirers  into  the  nature  of  meteors^'] 
supposing  that  they  injured  the  Divine  Power  and  Provi- 
dence by  ascribing  things  to  insensate  causes,  unintelli- 
gent powers,  and  inevitable  necessity.  Protagorus  was 
forced  to  fly  on  account  of  such  a  system  ;  and  Anaxagoras 
was  thrown  into  prison,  from  whence  Pericles  v/ith  great 
difficulty  got  him  delivered.  Even  Socrates,*  who  med- 
dled not  with  physics,  lost  his  life  for  philosophv .  At  last 
the  glory  of  Plato  enlightened  the  world,  and  his  doctrine 
was  generally  received,  both  on  account  of  his  life,  and 
his  subjecting  the  necessity  of  natural  causes  to  a  more 
powerful  and  divine  principle.  Thus  he  removed  all  sus- 
picion of  impiety  from  such  researches,  and  brought  the 
study  of  mathematics  into  fashion.  Hence  it  was,  that 
his  friend  Dion,  though  the  moon  was  eclipsed  at  the 
time  ot  his  going  from  Zacynthus  against  Dionysius,  v^as- 
not  in  the  least  disconcerted,  but  pursued  his  voyage,  and 
expelled  the  tyrant. 

It  was  a  great  unhappiness  to  Nicias,  that  he  had  not 
then  v/ith  him  an  able  diviner.  Stilbides,  whom  he  em- 
ployed on  such  occasions,  find  who  used  to  lessen  the  in- 
fluence of  his  superstition,  died  a  little  before.  Suppos- 
ing the  eclipse  a  prodigy,  it  could  not,  as  Philochorus  ob- 
serves, be  inauspicious  to  those  v/ho  wanted  to  fly,  but  on 
the  contrary  very  favourable;  for  whatever  is  transacted 
with  fear,  seeks  the  shades  of  darkness  ;  light  is  the 
worst  enemy.  Besides,  on  other  occasions,  as  Auticlidesf 
remarks  in  his  commentaries,  there  were  only  three  days 
that  people  refrained  from  business  after  an  eclipse  of  ei- 
ther sun  or  moon  ;  whereas  Nicias  wanted  to  stay  another 
entire  revolution  of  the  moon,  as  if  he  could  not  see  her  as 
bright  as  ever  the  moment  she  passed  the  shadow  caused 
hy  the  interposition  of  the  earth. 

He  quitted,  however,  almost  every  oth^  care,  and.  sat' 
still  observing  his  sacrifices,  till  the  erifemy  cam.e  upon 
him,  and  invested  his  walls  and  intrenchments  witli  their 

*  Socrates  tells  us,  in  his  Apology,  that  he  had  been  accused  of  a 
criminal  curiosity  in  prying-.into  the  heavens  and  into  the  abysses  of 
the  earth.  However,  he  could  not  be  said  to  lose  his  lifi  for  his 
philosophy  so  much  as  for  his  theology, 

t  This  should  jjrobably  be  read  Anciclides  ;  for  he  seems  to  be 
the  same  person  whom  Plutarch  has  meiitioned in  thelifecf  Akxr- 
ju'ider,  and  in  his  Isis  and  Osiris. 

E  b  2- 
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land-forces,  as  well  as  circled  the  harbour  with  their  flfeet. 
Not  only  the  men  from  their  ships,  but  the  very  boys 
from  fishing  boats  and  small  barks,  challenged  the  Athe- 
nians to  come  out,  and  offered  them  every  kind  of  insult. 
One  of  these  boys,  named  Hcraclides,  who  was  of  one  of 
the  best  families  in  Syracuse,  advancing  too  far,  was  pur- 
sued by  an  Athenian  vessel,  and  very  near  being  taken. 
His  uncle  Pollichus  seeing  his  danger,  made  up  with  ten 
galleys  which  were  under  his  command  ;  and  others,  in 
fear  for  Pollichus,  advanced  to  support  him.  A  sharp 
conflict  ensued,  in  which  the  Syracusans  were  victo- 
rious, and  Eurymedon  and  numbers  more  were  killed. 

The  Athenifins  not   brooking  any  farther  delay,   with 
great  indignation  called  upon  their  generals  to  lead  them 
off  by  land.     For  the  Syracusans,  immediately  after  the 
victory,  blocked  up  the  harbour.     Nicias,  however,  would 
not  agree  to  it ;  thinking  it  a  cruel  thing  to  abandon  so 
many  ships  of  burden  and  near  two  hundred  galleys.     He 
therefore  embarked  his  best  infantry,  and  a  select  number 
of  archers  and  spearmen,  and  manned  with  them  a  hun- 
dred and  ten  galleys,  as  far  as  his  rowers  would  supply 
him.     The  rest  of  his  troops,  he  drew  up  on  the  shore  ;. 
abandoning  his  great  camp  and  his  walls  which  reached 
to  the  temple  of  Hercules.     The  Syracusans  had  not  for.- 
a  long  tim.e  offered  the  usual  sacrifices  to  that  deity,  but' 
now  both  the  priests  and  generals  went  to  observe  the  so- 
lemnity. 

Their  troops  were  embarked  ;  and  the  inspectors  of 
the  entrails  promised  the  Syracusans  a  glorious  victory, 
provided  they  did  not  begin  the  attack,  but  only  repelled 
force  with  force  :  For  Hercules,  they  said,  was  victorious 
only  in  standing  upon  the  defensive,  and  waiting  to  be  at- 
tacked.    Thus  instructed,  the  Siyracusans  set  out. 

Then  the  great  sea-fight  began  ;  remarkable  not  only 
for  the  vigour  that  was  exerted,  but  for  its  causing  as 
great  a  variety  of  passion  and  agitation  in  the  spectators 
,as  in  the  combatants  themselves  ;  for  those  who  looked 
on  from  the  shore,  cculd  discern  every  difierent  and  un- 
expected turn  it  tock.  The  Athenians  sufiered  not  more 
harm  from  the  enemy,  than  they  did  from  their  own  order 
of  battle  and  the  nature  of  their  armament.  Their  ships 
were  all  crowded  together,  and  were  heavy  and  unv>ieldy 
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besides,  while  those  of  the  enemy  were  so  light  and  nim- 
ble, that  they  could  easily  change  their  situation,  and  at- 
tack the  Athenians  on  all  sides.  Add  to  this,  that  the  Sy- 
raciisans  were  provided  with  a  vast  quantity  of  stones, 
which  seldom  failed  of  their  effect,  wherever  discharged ; 
and  the  Athenians  had  nothing  to  oppose  to  them  but 
darts  and  arrows,  the  flight  of  which  was  so  diverted  by 
the  motion  of  the  ship,  that  few  of  them  could  reach 
tiieir  mark.  The  enemy  was  put  upon  this  expedition 
by  Ariston  the  Corinthian,  who,  after  he  had  given 
great  proofs  of  his  courage  and  ability,  fell  the  moment 
that  victory  was  declaring  for  the  Syracusans. 

After  this  dreadful  defeat  and  loss,  there  was  no  possi- 
bility of  escaping  by  sea.  At  the  same  time  the  Athe- 
nians saw  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  save  themselves  by 
land.  In  this  despair,  they  neither  opposed  the  enemy, 
who  vv'ere  seizing  their  vessels  close  to  the  shore,  nor  de- 
manded their  dead.  They  thought  it  not  so  deplorable  a 
circumstance  to  leave  the  dead  without  burial,  as  to  aban- 
don the  sick  and  v/ounded.  And  though  they  had  great 
miseries  before  their  eyes,  they  locked  upon  their  own 
case  as  still  more  unhappy,  since  they  had  many  calami- 
ties to  undergo,  and  were  to  meet  the  same  fate  at  last. 

They  did,  however,  desig-n  to  begin  their  march  in  the 
night,  Gylippus  saw  the  Syracusans  employed  in  sacri- 
fices to  the  gods,  and  in  entertaining  their  friends  on  ac- 
count of  the  victory,  and  the  fe?-st  of  Hercules  ;  and  he 
knew  that  neither  entreaty  nor  force  would  prevail  with 
them  to  leave  the  joys  of  festivity,  and  oppose  the  ene- 
my's flight.  But  *Hermocrates  found  out  a  method  to 
impose  upon  Nicias.  He  sent  persons  in  whom  he  could 
confide,  who  were  to  pretend  they  came  from  the  old  cor- 
respondents of  that  general  within  the  town ;  and  that 
their  business  was  to  desire  him  not  to  march  in  the 
night,  because  the  Syracusans  had  laid  several  ambushes 
for  him,  and  seized  all  the  passes.  The  stratagem  had 
its  eff"ect.  Nicias  sat  still,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart, 
fearing    he  should  really  fall  into  the  enemy's  snares. 

*  Hermocrates  was  sensible  of  what  irnportance  it  was  to  pre- 
vent Nicias  from  retiring  by  land  With  an  army  of  forty  thou- 
sand men  which  he  had  still  left,  he  might  have  fortified  himself - 
in  some  part  of  Sicily,  and  renewed  the  war. 
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In  the  morning  the  enemy  got  out  before  him.  Then, 
incl«>;t:J,  they  did  seize  all  the  difficult  passes  :  they  threw 
up  works  ajL^aii^st  the  fords,  broke  down  the  bridges,  and 
planted  their  cavalry  wherever  the  ground  was  open  and 
even  ;  so  that  the  Athenians  could  not  move  one  step 
without  fighting. 

These  poor  men  lay  close  all  that  day  and  the  night  fol- 
lowing, and  then  began  their  march  with  tears  and  loud 
lamentations  ;  as  if  they  had  been  going  to  quit  their  na- 
tive country,  not  that  of  the  enemy.  They  were,  indeed, 
in  great  want  of  provisions  ;  and  it  was  a  miserable  cir- 
cumstance to  leave  their  sick  and  wounded  friends  and 
comrades  behind  them  ;  yet  they  loolied  upon  their  pre- 
sent misfortunes  as  small  in  comparison  of  those  they  had 
to  expect. 

But,  among  the  various  spectacles  of  misery,  there  was 
not  one  more  pitiable  than  Nicias  himself;  oppressed  as 
he  was  with  sickness,  and  unworthily  reduced  to  hard  diet 
and  a  scanty  provision,  v/hea  his  infirmities  required  a  li- 
beral supply.  Yet,  in  spite  of  his  ill  health,  he  acted 
and  endured  many  things  which  the  more  robust  under- 
went not  without  difficulty.  AH  this  while  his  troops  could 
not  but  observe,  it  was  not  for  his  own  sake,  or  any  attach^ 
mcnt  to  life,  that  he  submitted  to  such  labours,  but  that 
he  seemed  still  to  cherish  hope  on  their  account.  When 
sorrow  and  fear  brought  others  to  tears  and  complaints,  if 
Nicias  ever  dropt  a  tear  among  the  rest,  it  was  plain  he 
did  it  from  aj^etiection  on  the  miserable  and  disgraceful 
issue  of  the  war,  which  he  hoped  to  have  finished  with 
great  honour  and  success.  Nor  vras  it  only  the  sight  of 
his  present  misery  that  moved  them,  but  when  they  recol- 
lected the  speeches  and  warnings  by  which  he  endeavour- 
ed to  dissuade  the  people  from  the  expedition,  they  could 
not  but  think  his  lot  much  more  unhappy  than  he  deserv- 
ed. Ail  their  hopes,  too,  of  assistance  from  heaven  aban- 
doned them,  when  they  observed  that  so  religious  a  man 
as  Nicias,  one  who  had  thought  no  expence  too  great  in- 
the  service  of  the  gods,  had  no  better  fortune  than  the 
meanest  and  most  profligate  person  in  the  army. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  cifficuities,  he  still  endea- 
voured, by  the  tone  of  his  voice,  by  his  looks,  and  every 
erxpression  of  kindness  to  the  soldiers,  to  show  himself 
superior  to  his  misfortunes.     Nay,  through  a  murcli  of. 
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eight  days,  though  attacked  and  harrassed  all  the  way  by 
the  enemy,  he  preserved  his  own  division  of  the  army  to- 
lerably entire  ;  till  Demosthenes  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
the  troops  he  had  the  conduct  of,  were  surrounded,  after 
a  brave  resistance,  at  a  small  place  called  Polyzelium. 
Demosthenes  then  drew  his  sword  and  stabbed  himself,but 
as  the  enemy  came  immediately  upon  him  and  seized  him, 
he  had  not  time  to  give  himself  the  finishing  stroke. 

Some  Syracusans  rode  up  to  Nicias  with  this  news,  and 
he  sent  a  few  of  his  own  cavalry  to  know  the  certainty. 
Finding,  from  their  account,  that  Demosthenes  and  his 
party  were  really  prisoners,  he  begged  to  treat  with  Gy- 
lippus^  and  offered  hostages  for  paying  the  Syracusans  the 
whole  charge  of  the  war,  on  condition  they  would  suffer 
the  Athenians  to  quit  Sicily.  The  Syracusans  rejected  the 
proposal  with  every  mark  of  insolence  and  outrage,  and 
fell  again  upon  a  wretched  man,  who  was  in  want  of  all 
manner  of  necessaries.* 

He  defended  himself,  however,  all  that  night,  and 
continued  his  march  the  next  day  to  the  river  Asinarus. 
The  enemy  galled  his  troops  all  the  way,  and,  when  they 
came  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  pushed  them  in.  Nay,  some 
impatient  to  quench  their  burnin^g  thirst,  voluntarily 
plunged  into  the  stream.  Then  followed  a  most  cruel 
scene  of  blood  and  slaughter  ;  the  poor  wretches  being 
massacred  as  they  were  drinking.  At  last,  Nicias  threw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  Gylippus,  and  said,  "  Gylippus, 
you  should  show  some  compassion  amidst  your  victory. 
I  ask  nothing  for  myself.  What  is  life,  to  a  man  whose 
misfortunes  are  even  proverbial  ?  But  with  respect  to  the 
other  Athenians,  methinks  you  should  rcm.ember  that 
the  chance  of  war  is  uncertain,  and  with  what  humanity 
and  moderation  they  treated  you,  when  they  were  victo- 
rious." 

Gjiippus  was  somewhat  affected  both  at  the  sight  of 
Nicias,  and  at  his  speech.  He  knew  the  good  offices  he 
had  done  the  Lacedxmonians  at  the  last  treaty  of  peace  ; 
and  he  was  sensible  it  would  contribute  greatly  to  his 
honour,  if  he  could  take  two  of  the  enemy's  generals 

*  But  were  these  brave  people  to  blame  ?  Was  it  not  natural  for 
them  to  use  every  means  in  their  power  to  harrass  and  weaken  an  en- 
emy, who  had  ambitiously  considered  their  country  as  property.' 
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prisoners.  Therefore,  raising  Nicias  from  the  ground  he 
bade  him  take  courage  :  and  gave  orders  that  the  other 
Athenians  should  have  quarter.  But  as  the  order  was 
slowly  communicated, the  number  of  iJiose  that  were  saved 
was  grealy  inferior  to  that  of  the  slain  :  though  the  sol- 
diers spared  several,  unknown  to  their  officers. 

When  the  Syracusans  had  collected  all  the  prisoners 
they  could  find  into  one  body,  they  dressed  some  of  the 
tallest  and  straightest  trees  that  grew  by  the  river,  as  tro- 
phies, with  the  arms  they  had^aken  from  the  enemy. 
After  which  they  marched  homeward  with  garlands  on 
their  heads,  and  with  their  horses  adorned  in  the  most 
splendid  manner  ;  having  first  shorn  those  of  the  Atheni- 
ans. Thus  they  entered  the  city,  as  it  were  in  triumph, 
after  the  happy  termination  of  ihe  shai'pest  dispute  that 
ever  subsisted  between  Grecians,  and  one  of  the  most 
complete  victories  the  sun  ever  beheld,  gained  by  a  glo- 
rious and  persevering  exertion  of  firmness  and  valour. 

A  general  assembly  of  the  people  of  Syracuse  and  of  its 
allies  was  then  held,  in  which  Eurycles*  the  orator  pro- 
posed a  decree,  '*That,  in  the  first  place,  the  day  they 
took  Nicias  should  be  observed  as  a  festival,  with  the 
title  of  ^sinariu,  from  the  river  where  that  great  event 
took  place,  and  that  it  should  be  entirely  employed  in 
sacrifices  to  the  gods."  This  was  the  twenty-seventh 
day  of  the  month  Ccnieus^  called  by  the  Athenians  Mcta- 
gitni(jn.\  '•  As  to  the  prisoners,  he  proposed,  that  the 
Athenian  servants  and  all  the  allies  should  be  sold  for 
slaves  ;  that  such  of  the  Athenians  as  were  freemen,  and 
the  Sicilians  their  partizans,  should  be  confined  to  the 
quarries  ;  and  that  the  generals  should  be  put  to  death." 
As  the  Syracusans  accepted  the  bill,  Hermocrates  rose 
up  and  said,  '•  It  was  a  more  glorious  thing  to  make 
a  good  use  of  a  victory,  than  to  gain  one."  But  his 
motion  raised  a  great  ferment  in  the  assembly.  Gylip- 
pus  expressing  his  desire  to  have  the  Athenian  generals, 
that  he  might  carry^  them  prisoners  to  Lacedsemon,  the 
Syracusans,  now  grown  insolent  with  their  good  fortune 

*  Dicdorus  Siculus  calls  him  Diodes. 

t  Though  it  io  not  easy,  as  we  have  observed  in  a  former  note,  to 
bring  the  Grecian  months  to  tally  with  ours,  yet  we  agree  in  this  place 
with  Dacier,  thatSeptember  is  probably  meant,  or  part  of  it;  because 
Plutarch  had  said  above,  that  the  sickness  bad  set  in  with  autuma 
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loaded  him  \vUh  repro?xhes.  Indeed,  they  could  not  well 
bear  his  severity  and  LL.cedxmonian  ri.^oiir  in  commend 
whil'^  the  war  lasted.  Besides  as'iimjcus  observes,  they 
had  discovered  in  him  an  avarice  and  meanness,  which 
was  a  disease  he  inherited  from  his  father  Cleandrides, 
who  was  barsished  for  taking  of  bribes.  The  son,  out  of 
the  thousind  talents  Mhich  Lysander  sent  by  him  to 
Sparta,  purloined  thirty,  and  hid  them  under  the  tiles  of 
his  house.  Being  detected  in  it,  he  fled  his  country  with 
the  utmots  disgrace  ;  as  we  have  related  more  at  large  in 
the  hfe  of  Lysander, 

Timseusdoes  not  agree  Vvith  Philistus  and  Thucydides, 
that  Demosthenes  and  Nicias  were  stoned  to  death  by  the 
Syracusans.  Instead  of  that,  he  tells  us,  that  Hermo- 
cratcs  sent  one  of  his  people,  to  acquaint  those  two  gene- 
rals with  what  was  passing  in  the  assembly,  and  the  mes- 
senger being  admitted  by  the  guards  before  the  court  was 
dismissed,  the  unhappy  men  dispatched  themselves.  Their 
bodies  were  throv.n  vriihout  the  ga:tes,  and  lay  there  ex- 
posed to  the  view  of  all  those  who  wanted  to  enjoy  the 
spectacle.  1  am  informed  that  a  shield,  said  to  be  that  of 
Nicias,  is  shown  to  this  day  in  one  of  the  temples  at  Syra- 
cuse ;  the  exterior  texture  of  which  is  gold  and  purple, 
and  executed  with  surprising  art. 

As  to  the  other  Athenians,  the  greatest  part  perished 
in  the  quarries  to  which  they  were  confined,  by  diseases 
and  bad  diet ;  for  they  were  allowed  only  a  pint  of  barley 
a-day,  and  half  a  pint  of  water.  Many  of  those  who 
were  concealed  by  the  soldiers,  or  csci.ped  by  passing  as 
servants,  were  sold  for  slaves,  and  stigmatized  with  the 
figure  of  a  horse  upon  their  forehe.cds.  Several  of  these, 
however,  submitted  to  their  fate  with  patience  ;  and  the 
modesty  and  (decency  wiih  which  they  behaved  were  such 
that  they  were  either  soon  released,  or  treated  in  their 
servitude  with  great  respect  by  their  inasters. 

Some  there  were  wao  ov/ed  their  prtservation  to  Euri- 
pides. Of  all  tVie  Grecians,  his  was  the  muse  whom  the 
Sicilians  were  most  in  love  v.ith.  F^rom  every  stranger 
that  landed  in  their  island,  they  gleaned  every  small  spe- 
cimen or  portion  of  his  works,  and  communicated  it  with 
pl.-asure  to  each  otlier.  It  is  said  that  on  this  occtision  a 
number  of  Athenians,  upon  their  reture  home,  went  to 
Euripides,  and  thanked  him  in  the  most  respectful  man- 
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ner  for  their  obligations  to  his  pen  ;  some  having*  been 
enfranchised  for  teaching  their  masters  what  they  remem- 
bered of  his  poems,  and  others  having  got  refreshments, 
when  they  were  wandering  about  after  the  battle,  for  sing- 
ing a  few  of  his  verses.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at, 
since  they  tell  us,  that  when  a  ship  from  Caunus,  which 
happened  to  be  pursued  by  pirates,  was  going  to  take 
shelter  in  one  of  their  ports,  the  Sicilians  at  first  refused 
to  admit  her  ;  upon  asking  the  crew  whether  they  knew 
any  oi  the  verses  of  Euripides,  and  being  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  they  received  both  them  and  their  vessel. 

The  Athenians,  we  are  told,  did  not  give  credit  to  the 
first  news  of  this  misfortune  ;  the  person  who  brought  it 
not  appearing  to  deserve  their  notice.    It  seems,  a  stranger 
who   landed  in  the   Pirxus,  as  he  sat  to  be  shaved  in  a 
barber's  shop,  spoke  of  it  as  an  event  already  known  to 
the  Athenians.     The  barber  no  sooner  heard  it,  but  be- 
fore the  stranger  could  communicate  it  to  any  other  per- 
son, he  ran  into  the  city  ;  and  applying  to  the  magistrates, 
informed  them  of  the  news  in  open  court.      Trouble  and 
dismay  seized  all  that  heard  it.     The  magistr^ites  imme- 
diately summoned  an  a'^sembly,  and  introduced  the  infor- 
mant.    There  he  was  interrogated  of  whom  he  had  the 
intelligence  ;  and,  as  he  could  give  no  clear  and  pertinent 
answer,  he  was  considered  as  a  forger  of  false  news  and  a 
public  incendiary.*     In  this  light  he  was  fastened  to  the 
wheel,  where  he  bore  the  torture  for  some  time,  till  at 
length  some  credible  persons  arrived  ;  who  gave  a  distinct 
account  of  the  whole  disaster.     Vf  ith  so  much  difficulty 
did  the  misfortues  of  Nicias  find  credit  among  the  Atheni- 
ans,  though  he  had  often  forewarned   them   that  they 
would  certainly  happen. 

*  Casaubon  would  infer  from  hence,  that  the  Athenians  had  a  law 
for  punishing  the  forgers  of  false  news.  But  this  person  was  punish- 
ed, not  so  much  as  a  forger  ot  false  news,  as  a  public  incendiary, 
who  by  exciting  groundless  terrors  in  the  people,  aided  and  abetted 
their  enemies. 
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ARCUS  CRA3SUS,  whose  father  had  borne  the 
office  of  censor,  and  been  honoured  with  a  triumph,  v.as 
brought  up  in  a  small  house  vv'ith  his  two  brothers.  These 
married  while  their  parents  were  living,  and  they  all  eat 
at  the  same  table.  This,  we  may  suppose,  contributed 
not  a  little  to  render  him  sober  and  moderate  in  his  diet. 
Upon  the  death  of  one  of  his  brothers,  he  took  the  widow 
and  children  into  his  house.  With  respect  to  women, 
there  was  not  a  man  in  Rome  more  regular  in  his  con- 
duct;  though,  v/hen  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  he  v/as 
suspected  of  a  criminal  commerce  with  one  of  the  vestal 
virgins  named  Licinia.  Licinia  was  impeached  by  one 
Plotinus,  but  acquitted  upon  trial.  It  seems  tiie  vestal 
had  a  beautiful  country-house,  which  Crassus  wanting  to 
have  at  an  underprice,  paid  his  court  to  the  lady  with 
great  assiduity,  and  thence  fell  under  that  suspicion.  His 
judges,  knowing  that  avarice  was  at  the  bottom  of  all,  ac- 
quitted him  of  the  charge  of  corrupting  the  vestal :  and 
he  never  let  her  rest  till  she  had  sold  him  her  house. 

The  Romans  say,  Crassus  had  only  that  one  vice  of  a- 
varice,  which  cast  a  shade  upon  his  many  virtues.  He  ap- 
peared, indeed,  to  have  but  one  bad  quality,  becayse  it 
Was  so  much  stronger  and  more  powerful  than  the  rest, 
that  it  quite  obscured  them.  His  love  of  money  is  very 
evident  from  the  size  of  his  estate,  and  his  manner  of  rais- 
ing it.  At  first  it  did  not  exceed  three  hundred  talents  ; 
but,  during  his  public  employments,  after  he  had  conse- 
crated the  tenth  of  his  substance  to  Hercules,  given  an 
entertainment  to  the  people,  and  a  supply  of  bread-corn 
to  each  citizen  for  three  months,  he  found,  upon  an  exact 
computation,  that  he  was  master  of  seven  thousand  one 
hundred  talents.  The  greatest  part  of  his  fortune,  if  we 
may  declare  the  truth,  to  his  extreme  disgrace,  was  glean- 
ed from  war  and  from  fires  ;  for  he  made  a  traffic  of  the 
public  calamities.  When  Sylla  had  taken  Rome,  and 
sold  the  estates  of  those  whom  he  had  put  to  death, 
which  he  both  reputed  and  called  the  spoils  of  his  ene- 
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uii^s,  he  vr;.s  cksircus  to  involve  all  persons  of  ccnse- 
qucnce  in  his  crime,  and  he  found  in  Crassus  a  mun  who 
1  efused  no  kind  of  gift  or  piiichase. 

Ciassus  observed  also,  hov/  liable  the  city  v.as  to  fires, 
find  how  frecj'jently  houses  f;Il  down  ;  Avhioh  misforcimes 
>vere  owing  to  the  wtigiitof  the  buildings,  and  their  stt^r.d- 
ing  so  close  together.*  In  consequence  of  this,  he  pro- 
^ided  himself  with  slcives  v»ho  weie  carpenters  and  ma- 
sons, and  v.ent  on  collecting  them  till  he  had  npv.aids  of 
live  hundred.  Then  he  made  it  his  business  to  buy  hous- 
es that  were  en  £re,  and  others  that  joined  upon  them; 
and  he<:ornmonly  had  them  at  a  low  price,  by  reason  of 
the  fear  and  distress  the  owners  were  in  about 'the  event. 
Hence  in  time  he  became  master  of  great  part  of  Rome. 
ViMt  though  he  had  so  many  workmen,  he  built  no  more 
for  himself  than  one  house  in  w^hich  he  lived  :  For  he  us- 
ed to  say,  *'  That  those  who  love  buikliag  will  soon  ruin 
themselves,  and  need  no  other  enemies." 

Though  he  had  several  silver  mines,  and  lands  of  great 
value,  as  well  as  labourers  who  turned  them  to  the  best 
udvantage,  yet  it  may  be  truly  asserted,  that  the  revenue 
he  drew  from  these,  was  nothing  in  comparison  of  that 
produced  by  his  slaves.  Such  a  number  had  he  of  them, 
und  iJl  useful  in  life,  readers,  amanuenses,  book-keepers, 
fcte^^  arcs,  and  cooks.  lie  used  to  attend  to  their  education, 
and  chen  gave  them  lessons  himself;  esteeming  it  a 
prii.ripal  part  of  the  business  of  a  m.aster,  to  inspect  and 
take  care  of  his  servants,  w'hom  he  considered  as  the  living 
instruments  of  economy.  In  this  he  was  certainly  right, 
if  lie  thought,  as  he  ofteH  said,  that  other  matters  should 
he  managed  by  servants,  but  the  servants  by  the  master. 
Indeed,  economics,  so  far  as  they  regard  cnly  inanimate 
things,  serve  cnly  the  low  purposes  of  gain ;  but  where 
they  regard  human  beings,  they  rise  higher,  and  form  a 
considerable  branch  of  politics.  He  was  w-rong,  Jiowever, 
in  sayhig,  that  no  man  ought  to  he  esteemed  rich,  who 
could  not  with  his  own  revenue  maintain  an  army  :  For, 
i.s  Archidamus  observes,  it  never  can  be  calculated  what 
Luch  a  monster  as  war  will  devour  ;  nor  consetjuently  can 

*  The  streets,  vrere  narrcw  r.nd  crocked,  and  ths  hcufes  chitf^v 
cfv.ccd,  i.f;ei-  the  Gauls  hai  burnt  the  city. 
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it  be  determined  what  fortune  is  sufficient  for  its  demands. 
Very  different  in  this  respect  were  the  sentiments  of  Cras- 
sus  from  those  ol Wlarius.  When  the  latter  had  made  a 
distribution  of  lands  amon-2^  his  soldiers  at  the  rate  of 
fourteen  acres  a  man,  and  found  that  they  wanted  moie, 
he  said,  "  I  hoce  no  Roman  will  ever  think  that  portion 
of  land  too  little,  which  is^ui^icic-nt  to  maintain  him." 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  Crassus  behaved  in  a 
generous  manner  to  strangers ;  his  house  was  always  c- 
pen  to  them.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  he  used  to  lend 
money  to  his  friends  without  interest.  Nevertheless,  his 
rigour  in  demaruling  his  money  the  very  day  it  -svifs  due, 
often  made  his  appearing  favour  a  greater  inconvenience 
than  the  paying  of  interest  v.ould  have  been.  As  to  his 
invitations,  they  were  most  of  them  to  the  comm.ona'ty  ; 
and  though  there  was  a  simplicity  in  the  provision,  yet  at 
the  same  time  there  was  a  neatness  and  unceremonious 
welcome,  which  made  it  more  agreeable  than  more  ex- 
pensive tables. 

As  to  his  studies,  he  cultivated  oratory,  most  particu- 
larly that  of  the  bar,  which  had  its  superior  utility.  And 
though  he  might  be  reckoned  equal,  upon  the  whole,  to 
the  first-rate  speakers,  yet  by  his  care  and  application  he 
exceeded  those  whom  nature  had  favoured  more.  For 
there  was  not  a  cause,  hov/ever  unimportant,  to  v-'hich 
he  did  not  come  prepared.  Besides,  when  Pompey  and 
Cxsar  and  Cicero  refused  to  speak,  he  often  rose  and  fi- 
nished the  argument  in  favour  of  the  defendant.  This 
attention  of  his  to  assist  any  unfortunate  citizen,  was  a 
very  popular  thing  ;  apd  his  obliging  manner  in  his  com- 
mon address  had  an  erjual  charm.  There  was  not  a  Ro- 
man, however  mean  and  insignificant,  wdiom  he  didnot  sa- 
lute, or  whose  salutation  he  did  not  return  by  name. 

His  knowledge  of  history  is  also  said  to  have  been  exten- 
sive, and  he  was  not  without  a  taste  of  Aristotle's  philoso- 
phy. In  the  latter  branch  he  was  assisted  by  a  philosopher 
named  Alexander  ;*  a  man  who  gave  the  most  glorious 
proofs  of  his  disinterested  and  mild  disposition,  during  his 

*  Xylander  conjectures  this  might  be  Alexander  the  Milesian, 
who  is  also  called  Polyhistor  and  Cornelius  ;  and  who  is  said  to 
have  flourished  in  the  times  of  Sylla. 
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acquaintance  with  Crassus  ;  For  it  is  not  easy  to  say, 
whtther  his  poverty  was  greater  when  he  entered  or  when 
he  left  his  house.  He  was  the  only  friend  that  Crassus 
v.'Ciilcl  take  with  hiin  into  the  country  ;  on  whicli  occa- 
sions he  would  lend  him  a  cloak  for  the  journey,  but  de- 
mand it  again  when  he  returned  to  Rome.  The  patience 
of  that  man  is  truly  admirable,  particularly  if  we  consider 
that  the  philosophy  he  professed  did  not  look  upon  pov- 
erty as  a  thing  indifiVrent.*  But  this  was  a  later  circum- 
stance in  the  life  of  Crassus. 

When  the  faction  of  Cinna  and  Maruis  prevailed,  it 
soon  appeared  that  they  were  not  returning  for  any  bene- 
fit to  their  country,  but  for  the  ruin  and  destiucticn  of  the 
nobility.  Part  of  them  they  had  already  caught  and  put 
to  death  ;  among  whom  were  the  father  and  brother  of 
Crassus.  Crassus  himself,  who  was  then  a  very  young 
man,  escaped  the  present  danger  :  But,  as  he  saw  the  ty- 
rants had  their  hunters  beaing  about  for  him  on  all  sides, 
he  took  three  fiiends  and  ten  servants  with  him,  and  fied 
with  surprising  expedition  into  Spain  ;  where  he  had  at- 
tended his  father  during  his  prsetorship,  and  gained  him- 
self friends.  There,  too,  he  found  the  minds  of  men  full 
of  terror,  and  all  trembling  at  the  cruelty  of  IMarius,  as 
if  he  had  been  actually  present.  Therefore,  he  did  not 
venture  to  apply  to  any  of  his  friends  in  public :  instead 
of  that,  he  went  into  a  farm  which  ^"ibius  Pacianus  had 
contiguous  to  the  sea,  and  hid  himself  in  a  spacious  cave 
there  :  From  thence  he  sent  one  of  his  servants  to  sound 
Vibius  ;  for  his  provisions  already  began  to  fail.  Vibius,. 
delighted  to  hear  that  he  had  escaped,  inquired  the  num- 
ber of  people  he  had  with  hit-i,  and  the  place  of  his  re- 
treat. Ke  did  not  wait  on  him  in  person,  but  sent  imme- 
diately for  the  steward  of  that  farm,  and  ordered  him  to 
dress  a  supper  every  day,  carry  it  to  the  foot  of  the  rock, 
and  then  retire  in  silence.  He  charged  him  not  to  be  cu- 
rious in  examining  into  the  aflair,  under  pain  of  death  ; 
and  promised  him  his  freedom,  if  he  proved  faithful  in  his 
comtnission. 


"^  Aristotle's,  as  well  as  Plato's  philosophy,  reckoned  riches  a- 
incr.g  real  blessings,  and  looked  upon  them  as  condiicive  to  virtve. 
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The  cave  is  at  a  small  distance  from  the  sea.  The  sur- 
roundini^  rocks  which  form  it,  admit  only  a  slighi  and  ?- 
grceable  breath  of  air.  A  little  beyond  the  entrance,  it  is 
astonishingly  lofty,  and  the  compass  of  it  is  so  great, 
that  it  has  several  large  caverns,  like  a  suit  of  rooms,  one 
Tvithin  another.  It  is  not  destitute  either  of  water  or 
light.  A  spring  of  excellent  ^vater  flows  nom  the  rock  ; 
and  t  here  are  small  natural  apertures,  where  the  rocks  ap- 
proach each  other  at  top,  through  which  day-light  is  ad- 
mitted. By  reason  of  the  thickness  of  the  rock,  the  inte- 
rior air  too  is  pure  and  clear  ;  the  fosrgy  and  moist  part 
of  it  being  carried  away  with  the  stream. 

Crassus,  in  this  asylum,  had  his  provisions  brought  ev- 
ery day  by  the  steward,  who  neither  saw  nor  knew  him 
or  his  people,  though  he  was  seen  by  them,  because  they 
kne-:y  his  time,  and  watched  for  his  coming.  And  be 
brought  not  only  what  v/as  suIBcient  for  use,  but  delica- 
cies too  for  pleasure.  ForVibius  had  determined  to  treat 
his  friend  with  all  imaginable  kindness.  He  reflected  that 
some  regard  should  be  had  to  his  time  of  life,  and  as  he  was 
very  young,  that  he  should  have  some  particular  indulg- 
ences on  that  account.  To  supply  his  necessities  only,  he 
thought,  looked  more  like  constraint  than  friendship. 
Therefore,  one  day  he  took  vnth  him  two  handsome  maid- 
servants, and  walked  tov/ards  the  sea.  When  they  csm.-^. 
to  the  cave,  he  showed  them  the  entrance,  and  bade  them 
go  boldly  in,  forthey  had  nothing  to  fear.  Crassus  seeing 
themy  was  afraid  his  retreat  v/as  discovered,  and  began  to 
examine  who  they  were,  and  what  they  wanted.  They 
answered  as  they  were  instructed,  "  That  they  were  come 
to  seek  their  master,  who  lay  concealed  there."  Upon 
which  he  perceived,  it  was  only  a  piece  of  gallantry  in 
Vibius,  who  studied  to  divert  him.  He  received  the  dam- 
sels, therefore,  and  kept  them  all  the  tim^e  he  stayed  there ; 
and  they  served  to  carry  his  m.essages  to  Vibius,  and  to 
bring  -answers  back.  Tenestclla  says,*  he  saw  one  of 
them  when  she  was  very  old,  and  often  heard  her  teil  the 
story  with  pleasure. 

*  Feriestella  wrote  several  books  of  annals.  lie  might  very  vreli 
have  seen  one  of  these  slaves  w  l.en  she  was  old  ;  for  he  d-d  net  d'e 
till  the  sixth  year  ci  the  reign  ci  Tiberius,  nrr  until  he  was  seventy, 
years-cf  age. 

c  c  2. 
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Crassiis  spent  eight  months  in  this  privacy,  at  the  end- 
of  which  he  received  intelligence  that  Cinna  was  dead. 
Then  he  immediately  made  his  appearance,  and  numbers 
repaired  to  him  ;  out  of  which  he  selected  a  corps  of  two 
thousand  five  hundred  men.  With  these  he  visited  the 
cities  ;  and  most  historians  agree  that  he  pillaged  one 
called  Malaca  :  But  others  tell  us,  he  absolutely  denied 
it,  and  di=;claimed  the  thing  in  the  face  of  those  who 
spread  the  report.  After  this  he  collected  vessels,  and 
passed  over  into  Africa,  to  join  Metellus  Pius,  an  officer 
of  great  reputation,  who  had  raised  considerable  forces- 
He  did  net,  hov/ever,  stay  long  there.  Upon  some  difr 
ference  with  ^Nletellus,  he  applied  himself  to  Sylia,  who 
received  him  vv^ith  pleasure,  and  ranked  him  among  his 
principal  friends. 

When  Sylla  v/as  returned  to  Italy,  he  chose  to  keep 
the  young  men  he  had  about  him  in  exercise,  and  sent 
them  upon  various  commissions.  Crassus  he  dispatched 
to  levy  trocps  among  the  Marsi  ;  and,  as  his  passage  lay 
thfDu^-h  tjie  enemy's  country,  he  demanded  guards  of 
Sylla.  '^l  give  thee  for  guards,"  said  he,  in  an  angry 
tone,  '>  I  give  thee  for  guards,  thy  father,  thy  brother,, 
thy  friends,  thy  relations,  who  have  been  unjustly  and  a- 
bomiQ;:>t)ly  sacrificed,  and  v/hose  cause  I  am  going  to  re- 
yenge  upon  their  murderers." 

Crassus,  roused  and  inflamed  with  these  words,  passed 
boldly  through  the  midst  of  the  enemy  ;  raised  a  respect- 
able army,  and  showed  his  attachment,  as  well  as  exerted 
his  courage,  in  all  Sylla's  conflicts.  Hence,  we  are  told,, 
came  his  first  competition  and  dispute  with  Pompey  for 
the  palm  of  honour..  Pompey  was  the  younger  man,  and 
had  this  great  disadvantage  besides,  that  his  father  was 
more  hated  than  any  man  in  Rome.  Yet  his  genius 
broke  forth  with  such  lustre  on  these  occasions,  that  Syl- 
la treated  him  with  more  respect  than  he  generally  showed 
much  older  men,  or  even  those  of  his  own  rank  :  For  he 
used  to  rise  up  at  his  approach,  and  uncover  his  head,  and 
salute  him  as  Im^ierator. 

Crassus  was  not  a  fittle  piqued  at  these  things,  though 
there  was  no  reason  for  his  pretensions.  He  had  not  the 
capacity  of  Pompey  ;  besides,  his  innate  blemishes,  his  a- 
T-ai'lce  and  meanness  robbed  liis  actions  of  all  their  grace- 
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and  dignity.  For  instance,  when  he  took  the  city  of 
Tuder  in  Umbria,  he  was  supposed  to  have  appropriated 
the  greatest  part  of  the  pkmdcr  to  his  own  use,  and  was, 
represented  in  that  light  to  Sylla.  It  is  true  in  the  battle 
fought  near  Rome,  which  was  the  greatest  and  most  de- 
cisive of  all,  Sylla  was  \vorsted,  his  troops  repulsed,  and 
a  number  of  them  killed.  Meantime,  Crassus,  who  com- 
manded the  right  wing,  was  victorious,  and  having  pur- 
sued the  enemy  till  night,  sent  to  inform  Sylla  of  his  suc- 
cess, and  to  demand  refreshments  for  his  men. 

But  in  the  time  of  the  proscriptions  and  confiscations, 
he  lost  all  the  credit  he  had  gained  ;  buying  great  estates 
at  an  underprice,  and  often  begging  such  as  he  had  cast 
his  eye  upon.  Nay,  in  the  country  of  the  Brutians,  he 
is  said  to  have  proscribed  one  man  without  Sylla's  order, 
merely  to  seize  his  fortune.  Upon  this  Sylla  gave  him 
up,  and  never  after  employed  him  in  any  public  afuiir. 

Though  Crassus  was  an  exquisite  flatterer  himself,  yet 
no  man  v/as  more  easily  caught  by  flattery  than  he.  And 
what  was  very  particular,  though  he  was  one  of  the  most 
covetous  men  in  the  world,  no  man  was  more  averse  to, 
or  more  severe  against  such  that  resembled  him.*  But  it 
gave  him  still  more  pain  to  see  Pompey  so  successful  in 
all  his  employments,  to  see  him  honoured  with  a  triumph, 
and  saluted  by  the  citizens  with  the  title  of  the  Greats 
One  day  he  happened  to  be  told,  "  Pompey  the  Great 
was  coming ;"  upon  which  he  answered  with  a  scornful 
smile,  "  How^  big  is  he  r" 

As  he  despaired  of  rising  to  an  equality  with  him  in 
war,  he  betook  himself  to  the  administration  ;  and  by 
paying  his  court,  by  defending  the  impeached,  by  lending 
money,  and  by  assisting  and  canvassing  for  persons  who. 
stood  ibr  offices,  he  gained  an  authority  and  influence  e- 
qual  to  that  which  Pompey  acquired  by  his  miiitarv  a- 
chievements.  There  was  something  remarkably  pecuflar 
in  their  case.  The  name  and  interest  of  Pompey  were 
much  greater  in  Rome,  when  he  was  absent  andj  distin- 

*  It  v/as  observed  by  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Shenstone,  that  a 
coxcomb  will  be  the  first  to  find  out  and  expose  a  coxcomb.  Men, 
of  the  same  virtues  love  each  other  for  the  sake  of  those-  virtues  i- 
but  sympathy  in  vice  or  folly  has  generally  a  contrary  effect. 

t  This  was  not  peculiar  to  Pompey ;  it  was  the  case  of  Marius^ 
andniany  others,. 
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guishin;:^  himself  in  the  field  ;  when  present,  Crassns  oP 
ten  carried  his  point  against  him.  This  must  be  imputed 
to  the  state  and  grandeur  that  he  affected  :  he  seldom 
showed  himself  in  public,  or  appeared  in  the  assemblies 
of  the  people  ;  and  he  very  rarely  sensed  those  who  made 
application  to  him  ;  imagining  by  that  means  he  should 
have  his  interest  entire  when  he  wanted  it  him.self.  Cras- 
sus,  on  the  contrary,  had  his  services  ever  ready  for  those 
'who  wanted  them  ;  he  constantly  made  his  appearance  ; 
he  was  easy  of  access  ;  his  life  was  spent  in  business  and' 
good  cfxices  ;  so  that  his  open  and  obliging  manner  got 
the  better  of  Pompey's  distance  and  state. 

As  to  the  dignity  of  person,  pov.ers  of  persuasion,  and 
engaging  turn  of  countenance,  we  are  told  they  were  the 
same.  But  the  emulation  with  which  Crassus  v/as  ac- 
tuated never  carried  him  on  to  hatred  and  malignity.  It  is^ 
true,  he  was  concerned  to  see  Pompey  and  Cjcsar  held 
in  greater  honour,  but  he  did  not  add  rancour  and  m.alevo- 
lence  to  his  ambition:  though  Cassar,  when  he  was  taken 
by  pirates  in  Asia,  and  strictly  confined,  cried  out,  "  () 
Crassus,  what  pleasure  will  it  give  thee  to  hear  that  I  am 
taken!"  Hov/ever,  they  were  afterwards  upon  a  footinij 
of  friendship  ;  and  when  Cxsar  was  going  to  set  cut  for  his 
command  in  Spain,  and  his  creditors  were  ready  to  seize 
his  equipage,  because  he  could  not  satisfy  them,  Crassus^ 
v/as  kind  enough  to  deliver  him  from  the  embarrassment, 
by  giving  security  for  eight  hundred  and  thirty  talents. 

Rome  was  at  this  time  divided  into  three  parties,  at 
the  head  of  which  were  Pompey,  Cresar,  and  Crassus. 
For,  as  to  Cato,  his  reputation  was  greater  than  his  pow- 
er, and  his  virtue  more  admired  than  followed.  The  pru- 
dent and  steady  part  of  the  city  were  for  Pompey  ;  the  vi- 
olent and  the  enterprising  gave  into  the  prospects  of  Cx- 
sar ;  Crassus  steered  a  middle  course,  and  availed  himself 
of  both.  Crassus,  indeed,  often  changed  sides,  and  neither 
was  a  firm  friend,  nor  an  implacable  enemy.  On  the 
contrary,  he  frequently  gave  up  either  his  attachments  or 
resentmetits  indifferently  when  his  interest  required  it  ; 
insomuch  that  in  a  short  space  of  time  he  would  appear 
either  in  suppcit  or  opposition  to  the  same  persons  and 
laws.  He  had  some  influence  founded  in  love,  and  some, 
in  fear  ;  but  fear  was  the  more  serviceable  principle  of  the 
tiv^..    An  instance  of  the  latter  we  have  in  Licinius,  who- 
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was  very  troublesome  to  tlie  maj^istrates  and  leading  ora- 
tors of  his  time.  When  he  was  asked,  why  he  did  not  at- 
tack Crassus  among  the  rest  ?  he  answered,  '•  He  wears 
v» isps  upon  his  hoins."*  So  the  Romans  used  to  serve 
a  vicious  bull,  for  a  warning  to  all  persons  that  passed 
him. 

When  the  gladiators  took  up  arms  and  ravaged  Italy, 
their  insurrection  was  commoiy  called  the  war  of  Spar- 
tacus.  Its  ongin  was  this  ;  One  Lentulus  Batiatus  kept 
at  Capua  a  number  of  gladiators,  the  greatest  part  of  which 
were  Gauls  andThracians  ;  men  not  reduced  to  that  em- 
ploymest  for  any  crimes  they  had  committed,  but  forced 
upon  it  by  the  injustice  of  their  master.  Two  hundred  of 
them  therefore  agreed  to  make  their  escape.  Tliough 
the  plot  was  discovered,  threescore  and  eighteen  of  them, 
by  their  extreme  vigilance  were  beforehand  with  their 
master,  and  sallied  out  of  town,  having  first  seized  all  the 
long  knives  and  spits  in  a  cook's  shop.  On  the  road  they 
met  some  waggons  carrying  a  quantity  of  gladiators  arms 
to  another  place.  These  they  seized,  and  armed  them- 
selves with  them.  Then  they  retired  to  a  place  of  strength, 
and  made  choice  of  three  leaders. t  The  first  was  Spar- 
tacus,  v/hose  extraction  was  from  one  of  those  Thracian 
hordes  called  Nomades.  This  man  had  not  only  a  dignity 
of  mind,  a  strength  of  body,  but  a  discernraetit  and  civili- 
ty superior  to  his  fortune.  In  short,  he  was  more  of  a 
Greek  than  a  barbarian  in  his  manner. 

It  is  said,  that  when  he  was  fiist  brought  to  Rome  to 
be  sold,  a  serpent  was  seen  twisted  about  his  face  as  he 
slept.  His  wife,  who  was  of  the  same  tribe,  having  the 
gift  of  divination,  and  being  a  retainer  besides  to  the  or- 
gies of  Bacchus,  said,  it  was  a  siicn  that  he  would  rise  to 
something  very  great  and  formidable,  the  result  of  which 
would  be  happy.j:  This  a  oman  still  lived  v/ith  him,  and 
was  the  companion  of  his  flight. 

The  fugitives  first  distinguished  themselves  by  defeating 
a  party  sent  against  them  from  Capua;  whcse  arms  they 
seized  and  wore  with  great  satisfaction  ;  throwing  away 

*  This  parsed  into  a  proverb. 

t  Spartacus,  Chrysus,  and  Oer.r maus.  This  war  began  in  the 
year  of  Rorr.e  680  ;  before  Christ  71. 

X  His  end  was  happy  for  a  gladiator.  He  died  fighting  gallant]^ 
at  the  head  of  his  troops. 
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those  of  gladiators,  as  dishonourable  and  barbarous.  CIo- 
diu3  the  prsetor,*  was  then  sent  against  tljera  from  Romcy 
with  a  body  of  three  thousand  mea  ;  and  he  besieged  them 
on  the  hill  where  they  were  posted.  There  was  but  one 
ascent  which  was  very  narrow  and  rugged,  and  there  he 
placed  a  sufficient  guard.  The  rest  was  ail  a  craggy  pre* 
cipice,  but  covered  with  wild  vines.  The  fugitires  cut 
off  such  of  the  branches  as  might  be  of  most  service,  and 
formed  them  into  a  ladder  of  sufficient  strength,  and  so 
long  as  to  reach  the  plain  beneath.  By  the  help  of  this 
ladder  they  all  got  down  safe,  except  one.  This  man 
remained  above  only  to  let  down  their  arms  ;  and  when  he 
had  done  that  he  descended  after  them. 

The  Romans  knowing  nothing  of  this  manoeuvre,  the 
gladiators  came  upon  their  re^r,  and  attacked  them  so  sud- 
denly, that  they  fled  in  great  consternation,  and  left  their 
camp  to  the  enemy.  Spartacus  was  there  joined  by  the 
herdsmen  and  shepherds,  of  the  country,  men  of  great  vi- 
gour and  remarkably  swift  of  foot.  Some  of  these  he  clad 
in  lieavy  armour,  and  the  rest  served  as  reconnoitering 
parties  and  for  other  purposes  of  the  li^ht-armed. 

The  next  general  sent  against  these  gladiators,  was  Pub-^ 
lius  Varinus.f  They  hrst  routed  his  lieutenant  Furius, 
who  engaged  them  with^a  detachment  of  two  thousand 
men.  After  this  Spartacus  watched  the  motions  of  Cos- 
sinius,  who  was  appointed  assistant  and  chief  counsellor 
to  Varinus,  and  was  now  marching  against  him  with  a  con- 
siderable force.  His  vigilance  was  such,  that  he  was  very 
near  taking  Cossinius  in  the  bath  at  Salens  ;  and  though 
he  did  escape  with  much  difficulty.  Spartacus  seized  his 
baggage.  Then  he  pursued  his  steps,  and  took  his  camp, 
having  first  killed  great  numbers  of  the  Remans.  Cos- 
sinius himself  was  among  the  slain.  His  subsequent  ope- 
rations were  equally  decisive.  He  beat  Varinus  in  several 
engagements,  and  took  his  Lictors  and  the  very  horse  he 
rode. 

By  this  time  he  was  become  great  and  formidable.  Ne- 
vertheless his  views  were  moderate  :  he  had  too  much  un- 
derstanding to  hope  the  conquest  of  the  Romans  ;    and 

*  Clodius  Claber. 

t  III  the  different  editioxns  of  Livy  Epkton,  it  15  read  Varenu* 
Varinius,  S;c. 


il.crcfore  I'jd  his  r.rray  to  the  Alps,  ^viih  r.n  irjieLlion  to 
cress  thciv.,  find  then  dismiss  his  troops,  that  they  migjit 
retire  to  their  respective  countries,  come  to  Thrace,  and 
some  to  Gaul.  But  they,  rely  in?;  upon  their  numbers, 
and  elated  with  success,  v/oukl  not  listen  to  his  proposal. 
Instead  of  that,  they  l?-id  Italy  waste  as  they  traversed  it 

It  was  no  longer  the  indignity  and  disgrace  of  this  revolt 
that  alHictedthe  senate  ;  it  was  fear  and  dang;er  ;  and  they 
now  empicyed  both  the  consuls  in  this  xv?.i\  as  one  of  the 
most  diflic'.ilt  and  important  they  had  ever  hfd  upon  their 
hands.  Geilius,  one  of  the  consuls,  having-  surprised  a 
body  of  Germans,  who  w^er<^  so  rash  and  seif-opinionaled 
as  to  separate  from  the  troops  of  Spartacus,  defeated  them 
entirely  and  put  them  to  the  sv/ord,  Lentulus,  the  other 
consul,  endeavoured  to  surround  Spartacus  with  his  forces, 
-which  were  very  considerable.  Spartacus  met  hi ra  fairly 
in  the  field,  beat  liis  lieutenants,  and  stripped  them  of 
their  baggage.  He  then  continued  his  route  towards  the 
Alps,  but  was  opposed  by  Cassius  who  commanded  in 
that  part  of  Gaul  which  lay  about  the  Po,  and  came  against 
Iiim  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  men.  A  battle  ensued 
in  which  Cassius  was  defeated,  with  great  loss,  and  saved 
himself  not  without  difikulty. 

Koscouer  were  the  senate  informed  of  these  miserable 
proceedings,  tiian  they  expressed  the  greatest  indignation 
against  the  consuls,  and  gave  orders  that  they  should  be 
superseded  in  the  command.  Crassus  was  the  person  they 
pitched  upcn  as  the  successor,  and  many  of  the  nobility 
served  under  him,  as  volunteers,  as  well  on  account  of 
his  political  Influence  as  from  personal  regard.  He  went 
and  posted  himself  in  the  Picene,  in  order  to  intercept 
Spartacus,  who  w^as  to  march  that  way.  At  the  same 
time  he  sent  his  lieutenant  Mummius  round  with  two  le- 
gions :  giving  him  strict  orders  only  to  follow  the  enemy, 
and  by  no  means  to'  hazard  either  battle  or  skirmish. 
Mummius,  hov.-ever,  upon  the  first  promising  occasion 
engaged  Spartacus,  and  was  entirely  routed.  Numbers 
fell  upon  the  field  of  battle,,  and  many  others  threw  away 
their  arms,  and  fied  for  their  lives. 

Civssus  gave  ivlummius  a:  severe  reprimand,  and  new- 
armed  his  men,  but  insisted  withal  that  they  should  find 
security  for  their  keeping  those  arms  they  v/ere  now  in- 
trusted v/ith.     The  first  five  hundred,  who  had  i^hown  the 
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greatest  marks  of  cov/ardice,  he  divided  into  fifty  parts, 
and  put  one  in  each  decade  to  death,  to  whose  lot  it  might 
happen  to  fall ;  thus  reviving  an  ancient  custom  of  mili- 
tary punishment  which  had  been  long  disused.  Indeed, 
this  kind  of  punishment  is  the  greatest  mark  of  infamy, 
and  being  put  in  execution  in  sight  of  the  whole  army,  is 
attended  with  many  awful  and  aflecting  circumstances. 

After  thus  chastising  his  men,  he  led  them  against  the 
enemy.  But  Spartacus  turned  back  and  retired  through 
Lucania  to  the  sea.  The  rebel  happening  to  find  a  num- 
ber of  vessels  in  harbour  belonging  to  the  Cilician  pirates, 
resolved  to  make  an  attempt  upon  Sicily  ;  where  at  the 
head  of  two  thousand  men,  he  thought  he  could  easily  re- 
kindle the  Servile  war,  which  had  but  lately  been  snrio- 
thered,*  and  which  wanted  little  fuel  to  make  it  flame  out 
again.  Accordingly  the  pirates  entered  into  agreement 
with  him,  but  they  had  no  sooner  taken  his  money,  than 
they  broke  their  engagement  and  sailed  another  Avay, 
Spartacus,  thus  deceived,  left  the  sea,  and  intrenched 
himself  in  the  peninsula  of  Rhegium. 

When  Crassus  came  up,  he  observed  that  the  nature  of 
the  ])lace  suggested  what  measures  he  should  take  ;  in 
consequence  of  which  he  determined  to  build  a  wall  across 
the  Isthmus.  This  he  knew  would  at  once  keep  his  sol- 
diers from  idleness,  and  cut  off  the  enemy's  supplies. 
The  work  was  great  and  difficult ;  nevertheless  he  finished 
it  beyond  all  expectation,  in  a  short  time  ;  drawing  a 
trench  from  sea  to  sea  three  hundred  furlongs  in  length, 
fifteen  feet  in  breadth,  and  as  many  in  depth  ;  he  built  a 
wall  also  above  it  of  considerable  height  and  strength* 

Spartacus  at  first  made  a  jest  of  the  undertaking  :  But 
when  his  plunder  began  to  fail,  and  he  wanted  to  go  far- 
tiier,  he  saw  the  wall  before  him,  and  at  the  same  time  was 
conscious  that  the  peninsula  was  exhausted.  He  watched 
his  opportunity,  however,  in  a  snowy  and  tempestuous 
night  to  fill  up  the  trench  with  earth,  wood,  and  other 
materials  j  and  so  passed  with  the  third  part  of  his  army. 
Crassus  now  began  to  fear,  that  Spartacus,  in  the  spirit 
of  enterprise,  would  march  immediately  to  Rome.     Bat 

*  It  was  but  Tiinteen  years  before,  that  a  period  was  put  to  the 
Servile  war  in  Sicily. 
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when  he  observed  that  a  number  of  the  enemy,  upon  some 
difFerence  or  other,  separated  and  encamped  upon  the 
Lucanian  lake,  he  recovered  his  spirits.  The  water  of 
this  lake  is  said  to  change  in  such  a  manner,  as  sometimes 
to  be  sweet  and  fresh,  and  at  other  times  so  salt,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  drink  it.  Crassus  fell  upon  this  parly,  and 
drove  them  from  the  lake,  but  could  not  do  any  great  exe- 
cution, or  continue  the  pursuit  far,  because  Spartacus 
made  his  "appearance,  and  rallied  the  fugitives. 

Crassus  now  repented  of  his  having  written  to  the  se- 
'>,ite,  that  it  rjas  nccessarij  to  rccal  Lu  cull  us  from  Thrace  and 
Pcviji:yfrrjm  Spain  ;  and  hastened  to  finish  the  w^ar  him.- 
self ;  for  he  was  sensible  that  the  general  who  should  come 
to  his  assistance,  would  rob  him  of  all  the  honour.  He  re- 
solved therefore,  in  the  first  place,  to  attack  the  troops 
which  had  revolted,  and  formed  a  separate  body,  under 
the  command  of  two  officers  named  Cannicius  and  Castus, 
With  this  view,  he  sent  a  corps  of  six  thousand  m.en  be- 
fore  to  seize  an  eminence  which  he  thought  would  be  of 
service  to  him,  but  ordered  them  to  conduct  their  enter- 
prise with  all  imaginable  secrecy.  They  observed  his  di- 
rections ;  and  to  conceal  their  march  the  better,  covered 
their  helmets  and  the  rest  of  their  arms.  Two  women, 
however,  who  were  sacrificing  before  the  enemy's  camp, 
discovered  them  ;  and  they  would  probably  have  met 
their  fate,  had  not  Crassus  advanced  immediately,  and 
given  the  enemy  battle.  This  was  the  most  obstinate  ac- 
tion in  the  whole  war.  Tv\'elve  thousand  three  hundred 
of  the  enemy  were  killed,  of  v/hich  number  there  wt^re 
only  tv/o  found  wounded  in  the  back  ;  the  rest  died  in 
their  ranks,  after  the  bravest  exertions  of  valour. 

Spartacus,  after  this  defeat,  retired  towards  the  m.oun- 
tains  of  Petelia;  and  Quintus,  one  of  Crassus's  officers, 
and  Scropha  the  qurestcr,  marched  after,  to  harass  his 
rear  :  But  Spartacus  facing  about  the  Romans  fied  in 
the  most  dastardly  manner,  and  withijreat  difficulty  car- 
ried off  the  qurestor  who  was  wounded.  This  success 
was  the  ruin  of  Spartacus.  It  gave  the  fugitives  such 
spirits,  that  they  would  no  longer  decline  a  decisive  ac- 
tion, or  be  obedient  to  their  officers;  but  as  they  v/ere 
upon  the  road,  addressed  them  with  their  swords  in  their 
hands,  and  insisted  on  marching  back  through  Lucania 
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w'lih  the  utmost  expedition,  to  meet  the  Romans,  and  fac€ 
Crassus  in  the  field. 

This  was  the  very  thing-  that  Crassus  desired,  lie  was 
informed  that  Porapey  was  approaching,  and  oi  the  many 
speeches  to  the  people  on  occasion  of  the  ensuing  elec- 
tion, in  which  it  was  asserted,  that  this  laurel  belonged  to 
him,  and  that,  as  soon  as  he  made  his  appeaiunce,  he  v/ould, 
by  some  decisive  stroke  put  an  end  to  the  war. 

Crassus,  therefore,  hastened  to  give  that  stroke  himself, 
and  with  the  same  view,  encamped  very  near  the  enemy. 
One  day  v/hen  he  had  ordered  his  soldiers  to  dig  a  trench, 
the  gladiators  attacked  them  as  they  were  at  work.  Num- 
bers came  up  continually  on  both  sides  to  support  the  com- 
batants ;  and  at  last  Spartacus  seeing  what  the  case  neces- 
sarily required  drew  out  his  whole  army.     When  they 
brought  himx  his  horse,  he  drew  his  sword  and  killed  him, 
saying  at  the  same  time,  "  If  I  prove  victorious,  I  shall 
have  horses  at  command  ;  If  I  am  defeated,  I  shall  have 
no  need  of  this."  His  aim  was  to  find  Crassus,  and  he 
made  his  v^ay  through  showers  of  darts  and   heaps  of 
the  slain.     He  did  not,  indeed,  reach  him,  but  he  killed 
with  his  own  hand  two  centurions  w  ho  ventured  to  engage 
him.     At  last,  those  that  seconded  him  fled.     He,  how- 
ever, still  stood  his  ground,  and  though  surrounded  by 
numbers,  fought  with  great  gallantry,  till  he  was  cut  in 
pieces.      • 

Crassus,  on  this  occasion,  availed  himself  of  every  cir- 
cumstance with  which  fortune  f^woured  him  ;  he  per- 
formed every  act  of  generalship  ;  he  exposed  his  person 
in  the  boldest  manner  ;  yet  he  was  only  wreathing  a  lau- 
rel for  the  brows  of  Pompey.  Pompey  met,  it  seems, 
those  who  escaped  out  of  the  field,  and  put  them  to  the 
sword.  In  consequence  of  which,  he  wrote  to  the  senate, 
*'  That  Crassus  had  indeed  beaten  the  fugitive  gladiators 
in  a  pitched  battle  ;  but  that  it  was  he  v,ho  had  cut  up  the 
war  by  the  roots."* 

Pompey,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  triumphed  in  a  mag- 
nificent m.anner  for  his  conquest  of  Seriorius  and  Spain. 
As  for  Crassus,  he  did  not  pretend  to  ask  for  the  greater 

*  "  Lahore  alieno  raagno  partam  gloriam  verbis  in.se  tran-mcvet 
qui  habet  ialem."     2er;e«. 
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triumph  ;  and  even  the  less,  which  is  led  up  on  foot,  un- 
der the  name  of  an  ovation,  seemed  to  has'e  no  propriety 
or  decorum  in  the  conquest  of  fugitive  slaves,  in  what 
respect  this  dilTcrs  from  thi  other,  and  v< hence  the  term 
ovatio7i  is  derived,  v.'e  liave  considered  in  the  life  of  Tvlar- 
cellus. 

Pompey  was  immediately  called  to  the  consulship  ;  and 
thou^'h  Crassus  had  interest  enough  of  his  own  to  encour- 
ai^re  him  to  hope  for  the  same  honour,  yet  he  scrupled 
not  to  solicit  his  good  offices.  Pompey  received  tiie  ap- 
plication with  pleasure  ;  for  he  was  desirous  by  all  means 
to  have  Crabsus  under  an  obligation  to  him.  He,  therefore, 
readily  espoused  his  cause  ;  and  at  last,  when  he  madt^ 
his  speech  to  the  people,  said,  "  He  was  as  much  indebted 
to  them  for  the  collea-'ue  they  had  given  him,  as  for 
their  favour  to  himself.  However,  the  same  good  un- 
derstanding did  not  long  continue  ;  they  differed  about 
almost  every  article  that  came  before  them;  and  those 
disputes  and  altercaiions  prevenleu  their  doing  any  thing 
considerable  during  their  whole  consulship.  The  most  re- 
markable thing  was,  that  Cra-isus  offered  a  great  sacrifice 
to  Kercu!es.  entertained  the  people  at  ten  thousand  tables, 
and  gave  them  a  supply  of  bread-corn  for  three  months. 

When  they  held  one  of  the  last  a-sgemblies  before  they^ 
quitted  their  charge,  a  Roman  knight,  named  Onatius 
Aurelius,  who  had  spent  most  of  his  time  in  a  retired 
manner  in  the  country,  and  was  a  man  of  no  great  note, 
mounted  the  rostrum  and  gave  the  people  an  account  of 
a  vision  that  had  appeared  to  him.  "  Jupiter,"  said  he, 
*^  appeared  to  me  in  a  dream,  and  commanded  me  to 
inform  you  in  this  public  manner,  that  you  are  not  to 
suffer  the  consuls  to  lay  down  tiieir  ofhce,  before  they 
are   reconciled."     He  had  no  sooner  ended  his  speech, 

than  the  people  insisted  that  they  should  be  reconciled - 

Pompey  stood  without  making  a.ny  motion  towards  it, 
but  Crasbus  went  and  offered  liim  his  hand  :  *•  I  am  net 
ashamed,  my  fellow-citizens."  said  he,  "  nor  do  I  think 
it  beneath  me,  to  make  the  first  advances  to  Pompey, 
whom  you  distinguished  with  the  name  of  G-reat,  while 
he  was  but  a  beardless  youth,  and  whomyou  honoured  with 
a  triumph  before  he  was  a  senator." 

These  were  the  only  memorable  things  in  the  consulate 
of  Crassus.     As  for  his  censorship,  it  passed  v.ithout  any 
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thing  worth  mentioning.*  He  made  no  inquisition  into 
the  lives  and  inann-^rs  of  the  senators  ;  he  did  Hot  review 
the  equestrian  oi'd.;r,  or  number  the  people.  Lutatius 
Catulus,  one  of  the  best  natured  men  in  the  v/orld,  was 
his  colleague  ;  a.ndit  is  said,  that  v.'hen  Crassus  wanted  to 
adopt  a  violent  and  unjust  measure,  I  mean  the  making 
Egypt  tributary  to  Rome,  Catulus  strongly  opposed  it ; 
and  hence  arose  that  difference,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  resigned  their  charge. 

When  the  great  conspiracy  of  Cataline,  which  brought 
the  commonwealth  to  the  verge  of  destruction,  broke  out, 
Crassus  was  suspected  of  having  some  concern  in  it.  Nay, 
there  was  one  who  named  him  among  the  conspirators ; 
but  no  one  gave  credit  to  his  information.!  It  is  true, 
Cicero,  in  one  of  his  orations,  openly  accuses  both  Crassus 
and  CKsar  of  that  crime  ;  but  that  oration  did  not  ap- 
pear in  public  till  both  those  great  men  were  dead.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  sam^e  Cicero,  in  the  oration  he  deliver- 
ed relating  to  his  consulship,  expi'essly  says,  that  Cras- 
sus came  to  him  one  night,  and  put  a  letter  into  his  hando, 
which  shovved  the  reality  of  the  plot  into  which  they  were 
then  inquiring.  Be  that  as  it  m.ay,  it  is  certain  that 
Crassus  after  this  conceived  a  mortal  hatred  for  Cicero 
and  would  have  shown  it  in  some  act  of  violence,  had  not 
his  son  Publius  prevented  it.  Publius  was  a  man  of  let- 
ters, and  eloquence  had  a  particular  charm,  for  him  : 

hence  his  attachment  to  Cicero  was  so  great,  that  when 
the  bill  for  his  banishment  was  proposed,  he  went  into, 
mourning,  and  per^uitded  the  rest  of  the  Roman  youth  to 
do  the  same.  At  last  he  even  prevailed  v.ith  his  father 
to  be  reconciled  to  him. 


*  He  was  cer.sor  six  years  afier  his  consulship,  sixry-thrce  years 
before  ihe  birth  of  Christ. 

t  Saliust  says  otherwice.  He  tells  us  it  did  appear  incredible  to 
some,  but  others  believed  it.  Yet  not  thinking  it  advisable  to  ex- 
asj^erate  a  man  of  so  much  power,  they  joined  his  reiainers  and 
those  who  owed  him  money,  in  crying  it  was  a  calumny,  and  in 
saying  the  senate  ought  to  exculpate  him  ;  v;hich  accordingly  they 
did.  Some  were  of  opinion,  and  Crassus  himseif  among  the  rest, 
the  informer  was  rubcrned  by  Cicero.  But  what  end  could  Cic^o 
have  in  accusing  a  man  of  his  consequence,  unless  h  were  to  alarm 
the  senate  and  people  the  more  with  a  sense  of  their  danger  ?  And 
what  could  Crassus  propose  to  himseif  in  entering  into  ti  plot  to 
burn  a  city  in  which  his  property  was  so  large  ? 
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About  this  time  Crcsar  returned  from  his  government  to 
sclicit  the  consulship.  Finding  Crassus  and  Pompey  a- 
gain  at  variance,  he  ^vould  not  apply  to  either  in  particu- 
lar, lest  he  should  make  the  other  his  enemy  ;  nor  could 
he  hope  to  succeed  without  the  assistance  of  one  of  them. 
In  this  dilemma,  he  determined,  if  possible,  to  effect  a 
good  understandin:^  once  more  between  them  ;  for  which 
purpose  he  represented,  "  That,  by  levelling  their  artil- 
lery against  each  other,  they  raised  the  Ciceros,  the  Ca- 
tuli,  and  the  Catos  ;  who  would  be  nothing  if  they 
were  once  real  friends,  and  took  care  to  act  in  con- 
cert. If  that  were  the  case,"  said  he,  "  v/ith  your  u- 
nitcd  interests  and  counsels  you  might  carry  all  before - 
you." 

These  representations  had  their  effect  ;  and,  by  join- 
ing himself  to  the  league,  he  formed  that  invincible  trium- 
virate which  ruined  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome.  Not 
that  either  Crassus  or  Pompey  gained  any  advantage  from 
their  union  ;  but  Caesar,  by  the  help  of  both,  climbed  to 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  power.  An  earnest  of  this  he  had 
in  his  being  unanimously  elected  consul.  And,  as  he  ac- 
quitted himself  in  his  office  wiih  great  honour,  they  pro- 
cured him  the  command  of  armies,  and  decreed  him  the 
province  of  Gaul,  where  he.  was  established,  as  in  an  im- 
pregnable ccistle  ;  for,  they  imagined,  if  they  did  but  se- 
cure to  him  the  province  that  was  fallen  to  his  lot,  they 
mJght  share  the  rest  between  them  at  their  leisure. 

It  was  the  immoderate  love  of  pov/er  which  led  Pom- 
pey into  this  error.  And  Crassus  to  his  old  disease  of  a- 
varice,  now  added  a  new  one.  The  achievements,  the 
victories,  and  triumphs  of  Cxsar,  raised  in  Crassus  a  pas- 
sion for  the  same  ;  and  he  could  not  be  content  to  be  be- 
neath him  in  this  respect,  though  he  was  so  much  supe- 
rior in  others.  He  therefore  never  let  himself  rest,  till  he 
met  an  inglorious  fate,  and  involved  his  country  in  the 
most  dreadful  calamities. 

On  Caesar's  coming   from  Gaul  to  the  city  of  Lucca, 
numbers  went  to  Vvnit  upon  him,  and  among  the  rest  Cras- 
sus and  Pompey.     These,  in  their  pnva.te  conferences,  a- 
greed  with  him  to  carry  matters  with  a  higher  hand,  and* 
to  make  themselves  absolute  in  Rome.     For  tliis  purpose 
Cjcsar  was  to  remain  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  the  o— 
ther  two  chiefs  to  divide  the  rest  of  the  provinces  aad- 
B  d  2- ' 
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armies  between  them.  There  was  no  v/ar,  however,  tcr^ 
carry  their  scheme  into  execution,  without  suing  for  ano- 
ther consulship  ;  in  which  Csesar  was  to  assist  by  writing 
to  his  friends,  and  by  sending  a  number  of  his  soldiers  to 
vote  in  the  election. 

When  Crassus  and  Pompey  returned  to  Rome,  their 
designs  were  very  much  suspected  ;  and  the  general  dis- 
course was,  tliat  the  late  interview  boded  no  good  to  the 
con:imonweaIth.  Hereupon  Marcellinus  and  Domitius* 
asked  Pompey  in  full  senate,  '•  V/hether  he  intended  to 
solicit  the  consulship?"  To  which  he  ansv»'ered,  "Per- 
haps I  may — perhaps  not."  And  upon  their  interro'^ 
gating  him  a  second  time,  he  said,  *'  If  I  solicit  it,  I  shall 
t-olicit  it  for  men  of  honour,  and  not  for  men  of  a  meaner 
principle."  As  this  answer  appeared  to  have  too  much  of 
liaughtiness  and  contempt,  Crassus  expressed  himself 
with  more  moderation  :  "If  it  be  for  the  public  good,  I 
shall  solicit  it — if  not,  I  shall  forbear." 

By  this  some  other  candidates,  and  among  the  rest  Do- 
mitius, v/ere  emboldened  to  appear  ;  but  as  soon  as  Cras- 
sus and  Pompey  declared  themselves,  the  rest  dropped 
their  pretensions :  only  Domitius  was  exhorted  and  en- 
couraged by  his  friend  and  kinsman  Cato,  "  not  to  aban- 
don his  prospects,  but  to  stand  boldly  up  for  the  liberties 
of  his  country.  As  for  Pompey  and  Crassus,"  he  said, 
"they  wanted  not  the  consulship,  but  absolute  power; 
nor  was  it  so  much  their  aim,  to  be  chief  magistrates  at 
home,  as  to  seize  the  provinces,  and  so  divide  the  armies 
between  them." 

Cato  having  thus  expressed  his  real  sentiments,  drew 
Domitius  almost  forcibly  into  the /cnwj,  and  numbers 
joined  them  there  ;  for  they  were  greatly  surprised  at 
this  step  of  Crassus  and  Pompey.  "  Why  do  they  d*i- 
mand,"  said  they,  '*  a  second  consulship  r  Vv'hy  together  ? 
Why  not  with  others  ?  Have  we  not  many  persons  of  me- 
rit sufiicient  to  entitle  them^  to  be  colleagues  with  either 
Grassus  or  Pompey  I" 

Pompey 's  party,  alarmed  at  these  speeches,  threw  off 
the  mask,  and  adopted  the  most  violent  measures.  Among 
other  outrages,  thcv  v.ay-Iaid  Domitius  as  he  was  going 
to  the  place  cf  election  before  day,  accompanied  by  hi*- 

*-  Domitius  Abencb^bus^ 
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iriends ;  killed  the  torch-bearer,  and  v/oundcd  many  cf 
his  train,  Cato  among  the  rest.  Then  they  shut  them  all 
up  together,  tiilCrassus  and  Pompey  v/ere  elected. 

A  little  after  this  they  confined  Doinitius  to  his  housc^ 
by  planting  armed  men  about  it,  drove  Cato  cut  of  the 
/hrumy  and  killed  several  wiio  made  resistance.  Having 
thus  cleared  the  \yay,  they  continued  Cresarin  his  govern- 
ment for  live  years  more,  and  got  Syria  and  both  the 
Sp.Jns  for  their  own  provinces.  Upon  casting  lots,  Sy- 
ria fell  to  Crassus,  and  the  Spiiins  to  Pompey. 

The  allotment  w*ls  not  disagreeable  to  the  multitude. 
They  chose  to  have  Pompey  not  far  from  Rome  ;  and 
Forapey,  who  passionately  loved  his  wife,  was  very  glad 
of  the  opportunity  to  spend  most  of  his  time  there.  As 
for  Crassus,  as  soon  as  it  appeared  tliat  Syria  was  his  lot, 
lie  discovered  the  greatest  joy,  and  considered  it  as  the 
principal  happiness  of  his  life  ;  insomuch,  that  even  be- 
fore strangers  andthe  populace,  he  could  hardly  restrain 
his  transports.  To  his  intimate  friends  he  opened  him- 
self more  freely,  expressing  the  most  sanguine  hopes,  and 
indulging  in  vain  elevations  of  heart,  misuitable  to  his  age 
and  disposition  :  for,  in  general,  he  was  far  from  being 
pompous,  or  inclined  to  vanity.  But  now  extravagantly 
elated  and  corrupted  by  his  flatteriiig  prospects,  he  consi- 
dered not  Syria  and  the  Parthians  as  the  termination  of  his 
good  fortune ;  but  intended  to  make  the  expedition  of  Lii- 
cullus  against  Tigranes;  and  of  Pompey  against  iviithri- 
dates,  appear  only  the  sports  of  children.  liis  design 
waS'to  penetrate  to  the  Bactrians,  the  Indians,  the  East- 
ern Ocean  ;  and  in  his  hopes  he  liad  already  swallowed 
up  the  East. 

In  the  law  relating  to  the  government  of  Crassus,  no 
mention  was  made  of  a  v;arin  its  neighbourhood  ;  but  all 
the  world  knew  Crassus  had  an  eye  to  ic.  And  Cssar, 
in  the  letter  he  wrote  to  him  from  Gaul, 'commended  his 
design,  and  encouraged  him  to  attack  the  Parthians.  But 
when  lie  was  going  to  set  out.  Ateius,  one  of  the  tribunes, 
tiireatened  to  stop  him,  and  numbers  joined  the  tribune's 
party.  -  They  could  not,  without  indignation,  think  of  his 
going  to  begin  hostilities  against  a  people  who  had  dori.e 
them  no  injury,  and  were  in  fact  their  allies.  Crassus, 
alarmed  at  this,  desired  Pompey  to  conduct  him  out  of 
Some.     He-  knew  the  dignity  of  Pompey,  and  the  veiie^ 
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ration  the  populace  had  for  him  :  and,  on  this  occasion, 
though  many  were  prepared  to  withstand  Crassus,  and 
to  raise  a  clamour  against  him,  yet,when  they  saw  Pompey 
marching  before  him  with  an  open  and  gay  countenance, 
they  dropped  their  resentment,  and  made  way  in  silence. 

Ateius,  however,  advanced  to  meet  him.  In  the  first- 
place,  by  the  authority  of  his  office,  he  commanded  him  to 
stop,  and  protested  against  his  enterprise.  Then  he  or- 
dered one  of  his  officers  to  seize  him  ;  but  the  other  tri- 
bunes interposing,  the  officer  let  Crassus  go.  Ateius  now 
ran  before  to  the  gate,  and  placed  there  a  censer  with 
fire  in  it.  At  the  approach  of  Grassus,  he  sprinkled  in- 
cense upon  it,  offered  libations,  and  uttering  the  most  hor- 
rid imprecations,  invoking  at  the  same  time  certain  dread- 
ful and  strange  gods.  The  Romans  say,  these  mysteri- 
ous and  ancient  imprecations  have  such  pov/er,*  that  the 
object  of  them  never  escapes  their  effect ;  nay,  they  add, 
that  the  person  who  uses  them,  is  sure  to  be  unhappy  ;  so 
that  they  are  seldom  used,  and  never  but  upon  a  great 
occasion.  Ateius  was  much  blamed  for  his  rash  zeal. 
It  was  for  his  country's  sake,  that  he  was  an  adversary  to 
Crassvis,  and  yet  it  was  his  country  he  had  laid  under  that 
dreadful  curse. 

Crassus,  pursuing  his  journey,  came  to  Brandusium  ;. 
and,  though  the  winter  storms  made  the  voyage  danger- 
ous, he  put  to  sea,  and  lost  a  number  of  vessels  in  his  pas- 
sage. As  soon  as  he  had  collected  the  rest  of  his  troops, 
he  continued  his  route  by  land  through  Galatia.  There 
he  paid  his  respects  to  Deiotarus,  who,  though  an  old 
man,  was  building  a  new  city.  Crassus  laughed,  and 
said,  "  You  begin  to  build  at  the  twelfth  hour  of  the  day  1" 
The  king  laughed  in  his  turn,  and  answered,  "You  do^ 
not  set  out  very  early  in  the  morning  against  the  Par- 
thians  1"  Crassus,  indeed,  v/as  then  above  sixty  years  of 
age,t  and  he  looked  much  older  than  he  was. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Syria,  his  affairs  prospered  at  first 
according  to  his  expectation.  "He  threw  a  bridge  over  the 
Euphrates  v/ith  ease,  and  his  army  passed  it  without  oppo- 
sition.   Many  cities  in  Mesopotamia  voluntarily  received, 
bim  ;  and  one  only  stood. upon  its  defence.     The  prince.- 

* Dira  detestatio 

Nulla  expiatur  victimi.  Hit. 

f  Crassus  set  out  upon  this  expedition  in  the  year  of  Rome  &79, 
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who  govcirned  it,  was  named  Apolionius.  The  Romans 
having  lost  about  a  hundred  men  before  it,  Crassus  march- 
ed against  it  with  all  his  forces,  took  it  by  assault,  plun- 
dered it  of  every  tbin^  valuable,  and  sold  the  inhabitants 
for  slaves.  The  Greeks  called  that  city  Zenodotia.* 
Crassus,  upon  taking  it  suiiered  his  army  to  salute  him 
Im/ierator ;  a  thing  whicli  reikcted  no  small  disgrace 
upon  him  ;  it  showed  the  meanness  of  his  spirit,  and  his 
despair  of  effecting  any  thing  considerable,  when  he  va- 
lued himself  upon  such  a  trifling  acquisition. 

After  he  hkd  garrisoned  the  towns  that  had  submitted, 
with  seven  thousand  foot,  and  a  thousand  horse,  he  re- 
turned into  Syria,  to  winter.  There  he  was  joined  by 
liis  son,  whom  Cssarhad  sent  to  him  from  Gaul,  adorned 
vrith  military  honours,  and  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  se- 
lect horse. 

Among  the  many  errors  which  Crassus  committed  in 
this  war,  the  first  and  none  of  the  least,  was  his  returning 
£0  soon  into  Syria.  He  c-jght  to  have  gc-:2  forward, 
and  strengthened  himself  with  the  accession  of  Babylon 
and  Seieucia,  cities  alwavsac  enmity  with  the  Parthians  : 
instead  of  which  he  gave  the  enemy  abundant  time  to 
prepare  themselves.  Besides,  his  occupations  in  Syria 
Vi'ere  greatly  censured,  having  more  of  the  trader  in  them 
than  of  the  general.  Instead  of  examining  into  the  arms 
of  his  soldiers,  keeping  them  in  exercise,  and  improving 
their  strength  and  activity  by  proper  rewards,  he  was  in- 
quiring into  the  revenues  of  the  cities,  and  weighing  the 
treasures  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess  of  Hierapolis.f 
And  though  he  fixed  the  quotas  of  troops  v,hich  the 
states  and  principalities  were  to  furnish,  he  let  them  off 
again  for  a  sum  of  money  ;  v.hich  exposed  him  to  the 
contempt  of  thos^TTirom  he  excused. 

The  first  sign  of  his  future  iortune  came  from  this  very 
goddess,,  whom  some  call  Venus,  some  Juno,  others  A2»'- 
Lurc\t  or  that  great  principai  which  produces  ail  things 
cut  of  moisture,  and  instructs  mankind  in  the  kncwiedge 

''  Zenodoti»,  in  the  provhice  of  Osrhcer.e. 

t  About  twenty  miles  from  the  Euphrates,  there  wro  a  city 
known  by  the  several  names  of  Bambyce,  Ede&sa,  and  Hierapclis. 
By  the  Syrians  it  v.as  called  Magog.  The  goddess  Atargatis  was 
\vovshipped  there  vrith  great.devction.  L'-ciau  n-.enticns  hsr  tem- 
ple •j.z  x.\\z  vicli£2t  in  the  wcrld. 
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of  every  thing  that  is  good.  As  they  were  going  out  oS 
the  temple,  young  Crassus  stumbled  and  fell  at  the  gate, 
and  his  father  fell  upon  him. 

He  was  now  drawing  his  troops  out  of  winter  quarters, 
when  ambassadors  came  from  Arsaces,  and  addressed  him 
in  this  short  speech  ;  "  If  this  army  was  sent  against  the 
Parthians  by  the  Roman  people,  that  people  has  no- 
thing to  expect  but  perpetual  war  and  enmity  irrecon- 
cileable  ;  But  if  Crassus,  against  the  inclinations  of  his 
country,  (which  they  were  informed  was  the  case),  to- 
gratify  his  own  avarice,  has  undertaken  this  war,  and  in- 
vaded one  of  the  Parthian  provinces,  Arsaces  will  act  with 
more  moderation.  He  will  take  compassion  on  Crassus's 
age,  and  let  the  Romans  go,  though  in  fact  he  considers 
them  rather  as  in  prison  than  in  garrison."  To  this  Cras- 
sus m^lde  no  return  but  a  rhodomontade  :  He  said,  "  He 
would  give  them  his  answer  at  Seieucia."  Upon  which, 
Vagisv-s,  the  oldest  of  the  ambassadors,  laughed  ;  and. 
turning  up  the  palm  of  his  hand,  replied,  "  CraSsus,  here 
will  hair  grow,  before  thou  wilt  see  Seieucia." 

The  ambassadors  then  returned  to  their  king  Orcdes,* 
and  told  him  he  must  prepare  for  war.  Meantime,  some 
Romans  escaped  with  diSculty  from  the  cities  they  gar- 
risoned in  Mesopotamia^  and  brought  a  very  alarming  ac- 
count of  the  enemy.  ^*  They  said  they  had  hee-i  eye- 
witnesses to  their  immense  numbers,  and  to  their  dread- 
ful manner  of  fighting,  v^^hen  they  attacked  the  towns.'* 
And,  as  it  is  usual  for  fear  to  magnify  its  object,  they 
added,  '*  It  is  impossible  either  to  escape  them  when  they 
pursue,  or  to  take  them  v/hen  they  fly.  They  have  a 
new  and  strange  sort  of  arrows,  which  are  swifter  than 
lightning,  and  reach  their  mark  before  you  can  see 
they  are  discharged  ;  nor  are  they  less  fatal  in  their  ef- 
fect, than  swift  in  their  course.  The  offensive  arms  of 
their  cavalry  pierce  through  every  thing,  and  the  defen- 
sive arms  are  so  well  tempered,  that  nothing  can  pierce; 
them." 


*  Here  the  king  of  Parthia  is  called  Orodes,  who  before  was  call- 
ed Arsaces,     Arsaces  was  probably  a  name  common  to  the  kings  of - 
that  country,  and  Orcdes  the  proper  name  of  this  prince.     He  was  . 
the  son  of  Phraates  the  Second,  and  made  his  way  to  the  crown 
through  the  blood  of  his  elder  brother  Mithridates.     For  this  he  de*- 
scrvedly  died  the  same  kind  of  death,. 
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The  Roman  soldiers  were  struck  with  this  account,  and 
their  courage  began  to  droop.  They  iiad  imagined  tlmt 
the  ParLhians  were  not  different  from  the  Armenians  and 
Cuppadocians,  whom  Lucuilus  had  beaten  and  driven  be- 
fore him  till  he  was  fvcary  ;  and  ccnjiequently  that  the 
hardest  part  of  the  expedition  would  be  tlie  length  of  the 
way,  and  the  trouble  of  pursuing  men  who  would  never 
stand  an  engagement.  But  now  tliey  found  ihey  had  war 
Ciud  danger  to  look  in  the  face,  which  they  had  not  thought 
of:  insomuch  that  several  of  the  principal  cfncers  were  of 
opinion  that  Crassus  ought  to  slop,  vAtd  call  a  council  to 
consider  whether  new  measures  ought  not  to  be  taken. 
Of  this  number  was  Cassius  the  qujestor.  Besides,  the 
sooihsayers  v/hispered,  that  the  sacriliccs  were  not  accept- 
ed by  the  gods,  and  the  signs  appeared  ahvays  inauspicious 
to  the  general.  However,  he  paid  no  attention  to  them, 
nor  to  any  but  those  who  were  for  hastening  his  march. 

He  was  the  more  confirmed  in  his  intentions  by  the 
arrival  of  Artavasdes*  king  of  Armenia.  That  prince 
came  with  six  thousand  horse,  which  he  said  were  only  his 
body  guard.  lie  promised  Crassus  ten  thousand  more, 
armed  at  all  points,  and  thirty  thousand  foot,  all  to  be 
maintained  at  his  own  expeace.  At  the  same  time,  he 
advised  him  to  enter  Parthia  by  way  of  Armenia.  "By 
that  means,"  said  he,  "  you  will  not  only  have  plenty  of 
provisions,  which  I  shall  take  care  to  supply  you  with  ; 
but  your  march  will  be  safe,  as  it  v/ill  lie  along  a  chain  of 
mountains,  and  a  country  almost  impracticable  for  caval- 
ry, in  which  the  Parthian  strength  consists."  Crassus  re- 
ceived his  tender  of  service  and  his  noble  offer  of  succours 
but  coicly  ;  and  said,  **  He  should  march  through  Meso- 
potamia, where  he  had  left  a  number  of  brave  Romans." 
Upt>n  this  the  Armenian  bade  him  adieu,  and  returned  to 
Lis  ov.n  country. 

As  Crassus  was  passing  the  Euphrates  at  Zeugma,  he 
met  with  dreadful  bursts  of  thujider,  and  lightnings 
flamed  in  the  face  of  his  troops.  At  the  same  time,  the 
black  clouds  emitted  a  hurricane  mingled  with  fire,  which 
broke   down  and   destroyed   great    part    of   his    bridge, 

*  In  the  text  he  is  here  called  Anabases ;  but  as  Plutarch  calls 
him  Artavasdes  every  where  afierwards,  we  thought  it  proper  to 
put  ;:  so  here. 
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The  place  which  he  had  marked  out  for  a  camp,  was 
also  twice  struck  with  lightning.  Onci  of  the  general's 
war-horses,  richly  caparisoned,  running  away  with  his 
rider,  leaped  into  the  river,  and  was  seen  no  more.  And 
it  is  Said,  Avhen  the  foremost  eagle  was  moved,  in  order 
for  a  march,  it  turned  back  of  its  own  accord.  Besides 
these  iJi  tokens,  it  happened  that  when  the  soldiers  had 
their  provisions  distributed,  after  they  had  crossed  the  river, 
ihey  were  first  served  vrith  lentiles  and  salt,  which  are 
reckoned  ominous,  and  commonly  placed  upon  the  mo- 
numents of  the  dead.  In  a  speech  of  Crassus  to  the  army, 
an  expression  escaped  him,  which  struck  them  all  with  hor- 
ror. He  said,  "  He  had  broke  down  the  bridge,  that  not 
one  of  them  might  return."  And  when  he  ought,  upon 
perceiving  the  impropriety  of  the  expression,  to  have  re- 
called or  explained  it  to  the  intimidated  troops,  his  obsti- 
nacy would  not  permit  him-  To  which  we  may  add,  that 
in  the  sacrifice  offered  for  the  lustration  of  the  army,  the 
arusficx  having  put  the  entrails  in  his  hands,  he  let  them 
fall.  Ail  that  attended  the  ceremony  were  struck  with 
astonishment  ;  but  he  only  said  with  a  smile,  "  See  what 
it  is  to  be  old  !  My  sword,  however,  shall  not  slip  out  of 
my  hands  in  this  manner." 

Immediately  after  this,  he  began  his  march  along  the 
side  of  the  Euphrates,  with  seven  legions,near  four  thou- 
sand horse,  and  almost  as  many  of  the  light-armed.  He 
had  not  gone  far  before  some  of  his  scouts  returned,  and 
told  him,  they  had  not  found  so  much  as  one  man  in  their 
excursions  ;  but  that  there  were  many  vestiges  of  cavalry, 
wlio  appeared  to  have  fled  as  if  they  had  been  pursued. 

Crassus  now  began  to  be  more  sanguine  in  his  hopes, 
and  the  soldiers  to  hold  the  enemy  in  contempt,  upon  a 
supposition  that  they  durst  not  stand  an  encounter.  Ne- 
vertheless, Cassius  addressed  himself  to  the  general  again 
and  advised  him,  "  To  secure  his  troops  in  some  fortified 
town,  till  he  should  have  some  account  of  the  enemy 
that  might  be  depended  upon.  If  he  did  not  choose 
that,  he  desired  him  to  keep  along  the  river  till  he  reach- 
ed Seleucia:  For  by  this  means  he  would  be  constant- 
ly supplied  with  provisions  from  the  vessels  that  would 
follow  his  camp  ;  and  the  river  preventing  his  being  sur- 
rounded, he  would  ahvays  have  it  in  bis  power  to  fight 
upon  equal  terms." 
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While  Crassus  was  weighing  these  counsels  Vr  Ith  much 
deliberation,  there  arrived  an  Arabian  chief  named  Ari- 
anines.*  This  artful  and  perfidious  man  was  the  princi- 
pal instrument  of  all  the  calam.ities  which  fortune  was  pre- 
paring for  the  ruin  of  Crassus.  Some  of  his  officers  who 
had  served  under  Pompey,  knew  how  much  Ariamne* 
was  indebted  to  that  general's  favour,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence he  passed  for  a  well-wisher  to  the  Romans :  But 
now  gainecl  by  the  Parthian  officers,  he  concerted  with 
them  a  scheme  to  draw  Crassus  from  the  river  and  the 
higher  grounds,  into  an  immense  plain,  where  he  might 
easily  be  surrounded  :  For  the  enemy  thought  of  nothing 
less,  than  fighting  a  pitched  battle  with  the  Romans. 

This  barbarian,  then,  addressing  himself  to  Crassus,  at 
first  launched  out  into  the  praises  of  Pompey  as  his  bene- 
factor, for  he  w^as  a  voluble  and  artful  speaker.  Then  he 
expressed  his  admiration  of  so  fine  an  army  ;  but  withal 
took  occasion  to  blame  Crassus  for  his  delays,  and  the 
time  he  spent  in  preparing  ;  as  if  weapons,  and  not  rather 
active  hands  and  feet,  v/ere  required  against  a  people,  who 
had  long  been  determined  to  retire  with  their  most  valu- 
able effects,  and  with  their  families  and  friends,  to  the 
Scythians  and  Hyrcanians.  *^  Or,  suppose  you  hare  to 
fight,"  said  he  "  you  ought  to  hasten  to  the  encounter, 
before  the  king  recover  his  spirits,  and  collect  all  his  for- 
ces. At  present  he  has  only  sent  out  Surena  and  Silla- 
ces  to  amuse  you,  and  to  prevent  your  pursuit  of  himseh". 
Tor  his  part,  he  will  take  care  not  to  appear  in  the  field." 

This  story  was  false  in  every  circumstance;  ForOro- 
dcs  had  divided  his  army  into  two  parts  ;  with  one  of 
which  he  was  ravaging  Armenia,  to  wreck  his  vengeance 
upon  Artavasdes ;  Surena  w^as  left  v/ith  the  other,  to 
make  head  against  the  Romans.  Not  that  the  king  (as 
some  will  have  it)  had  any  contempt  for  the  Romans  : 
For  Crassus,  one  of  the  most  powerful  men  Rome  ha<t 
produced,  was  not  an  antagonist  whom  he  should  despise, 
and  think  it  a  fairer  field  of  honour  to  go  and  fight  with 
Artavasdes,  and  lay  waste  Armenia.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  highly  probable,  it  was  his  apprehensions  of  danger 
which  made  him  keep  at  a  distance  and  watch  the  rising 

*  Appian  and  Dion  Cassias  calls  him  Acharits  or  Agbai  is. 
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event ;  in  order  to  which  he  sent  Surena  before  him,  to 
make  trialof  the  enemy's  strength  and  to  amuse  them  with 
his  stratagems.  For  Surena  was  no  ordinary  person  ;  but 
in  fortune,  family,  and  honour,  the  first  after  ihe  king  ; 
and  in  point  of  courage  and  capacity,  as  well  as  in  size 
and  beauty,  superior  to  the  Parthians  of  his  time.  If  he 
went  only  upon  an  excursion  into  the  country,  he  had  a 
thousand  camels  to  carry  his  baggage,  and  two  hundred 
carriages  for  his  concubines.  He  was  attended  by  a 
thousand  heavy-armed  horse,  and  many  m^ore  of  the  light- 
armed  rode  before  him.  Indeed,  his  vassals  and  slaves 
made  up  a  body  of  cavalry  little  less  than  ten  thousand. 
He  had  the  hereditary  privilege  in  his  family,  to  out  the 
diadem  upon  the  king's  head  when  he  was  crowned. 
When  Orodcs  was  driven  from  the  throne,  he  restored 
him  ;  and  it  was  he  who  conquered  for  him  the  ^reat 
city  of  Seleucia,  being  the  first  to  scale  the  wall,  and 
beating  off  the  enemy  Vvith  his  own  hand.  Though  he 
was  then  not  thirty  years  old,  his  discernment  was  strong, 
and  his  counsel  esteemed  the  best.  These  were  the  ta- 
lents by  which  he  overthrew  Crassus,  who  laid  himself 
open  to  his  arts,  iirst  by  a  too  sanguine  confidence,  and  af- 
terwards by  his  fears  and  depression  under  misfortunes. 

When  Crassus  had  listened  to  the  lure  of  Ariamnes, 
and  left  the  river  to  march  into  the  plain,  the  traitor  led  him 
a  way  that  v.as  smooth  and  easy  at  first ;  but  after  a  while 
it  became  extremely  difFiCult,  by  reason  of  the  deep  sands 
in  which  he  had  to  wade,  and  tlie  sight  of  a  vast  desert 
without  wood  or  v/ater,  v/hich  afforded  no  prospect  of  re- 
pose or  hope  of  refreshment  :  So  that  his  troops  were 
.ready  to  give  out,  not  only  through  thirst  and  the  dfficul- 
ty  of  the  march,  but  through  the  ccmfortle&s  and  melan- 
choly view  before  them  of  a  country  where  there  was  nei- 
ther tree  nor  stream  to  be  seen,  no  hill  to  shelter  them, 
no  green  herb  growing,  but  the  billows  of  an  immense 
sea  of  sand  surrounding  the  whole  army. 

These  things  gave  them  suflicient  reason  to  suspect 
they  were  betrayed  :  but  when  the  envoys  of  Artavasdes 
arrived,  there  v.*as  no  room  to  doubt  it.  That  prince  in- 
formed Crassus,  "  That  Orodes  had  invaded  his  king- 
dom with  a  great  army,  so  that  now  he  could  send  the 
Homans  no  succours.  Therefore  he  advised  them  to 
march  towards  Armenia,  where,  with  their  united  for- 
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ces,  they  might  give  Orodes  battle.  If  Crassus  did  not 
relish  this  advice,  he  conjured  him  at  least  never  to  en- 
camp upon  any  ground  favourable  to  the  cavalry  ;  but 
to  keep  close  to  the  mountains."  Crassus  in  his  resent- 
ment and  infatuation  would  send  no  answer  in  vv^riting ; 
he  only  said,  "  he  was  not  at  leisure  now  to  think  of  the 
Armenians,  but  by  and  by  he  would  come  and  chastise 
their  king  for  his  perficiousness."  Cassius  was  again 
extremely  chagrined,  but  would  not  make  any  more  re- 
mbnstrances  to  the  general,  who  was  already  offended  at 
the  liberty  he  had  taken.  He  applied,  however,  to  the 
barbarian  in  private,  in  such  terms  as  these :  "  O  thou 
vilest  of  impostors,  what  malevolent  demon  has  brought 
thee  amongst  us?  By  what  potions,  by  what  enchant- 
ments, hast  thourprevailed  uponCrassus  topour  his  army 
into  this  vast,  this  amazing  desert;  a  march  more  fit  for 
a  Numidian  robber  than  for  a  Roman  general  ?"  The  bar- 
barian, who  had  art  enough  to  adapt  himself  to  all  occa- 
sions, humbled  himself  to  Cassius,  and  encouraged  him 
to  hold  out  and  have  patience  only  a  little  longer.  As  for 
the  soldiers,  he  rode  about  the  ranks  under  a  pretence 
of  fortifying  them  against  their  fatigues,  and  made  use  of 
several  taunting  expressions  to  them:  '*  What,"  said  he, 
''  do  you  imagine  that  you  are  marching  through  Campa- 
nia ?  Do  you  expe-Jithe  fountains,  the  streams,  the  shades, 
the  baths,  and  houses  of  refreshment  you  met  with  there? 
And  will  you  never  remember  that  you  are  traversing 
the  barren  confines  of  the  Arabians  and  Assyrians  ?" 
Thus  the  traitor  admonished  or  rather  insulted  the  Ro- 
mans, and  got  off  at  last  before  his  imposture  was  disco- 
vered. Nor  was  this  vrithout  the  general's  knowledge  ; 
he  even  persuaded  him  then,  that  he  was  going  upon 
some  scheme  to  put  the  enemy  in  disorder. 

It  is  said  that  Crassus  on  that  day  did  not  appear  in  a 
purple  robe,  such  as  the  Roman  generals  used  to  wear, 
but  in  a  black  one  ;  and  when  he  perceived  his  mistake, 
he  went  and  changed  it.  Some  of  the  standards  too  were 
so  rooted  in  the  ground,  that  they  could  not  be  moved 
without  the  greatest  efforts.  Crassus  only  laughed  at  the 
omen,  and  hastened  his  march  the  more,  making  the  foot 
keep  up  with  the  cavalry.  Meantime  the  remains  of  a 
reconnoitering  party  returned,  with  an  account  that  their 
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comrades  Trcre  killed  by  the  Parthians,  aiid  that  they  had 
escaped  with  great  difficulty.  At  the  same  time  they 
assured  him,  that  the  enemy  was  advancing  with  very 
numerous  forces  and  in  the  highest  spirits. 

This  inteihgcnce  spread  greatdismay  among  the  troops, 
Jind  Crassus  was  the  most  terrified  of  all.  In  his  confu- 
sion he  had  scarce  understanding  enough  about  him  to 
draw  up  his  army  properly.  At  first  agrcebly  lo  the 
©pinion  of  Cassius  he  extended  the  front  of  his  infantry 
so  as  to  occupy  a  great  space  of  ground,  to  prevent  their 
being  surrounded,  and  distributed  the  cavalry  in  the 
wings  ;  but  soon  altering  his  mind,  he  drew  up  the  legion* 
in  a  close  square,  and  made  a  front  every  ^vay,  each  front 
consisting  of  twelve  cohorts.  Every  cohort  had  its  troop 
of  horse  allotted  it,  that  no  part  might  remain  unsupport- 
ed by  the  cavalry,  but  that  the  whole  might  advance  with 
equal  security  to  the  charge.  One  of  the  v/ings  was  giv- 
en to  Cassius,  the  other  to  young  Crassus,  and  the  gene- 
ral placed  himself  in  the  centre. 

In  this  order  they  moved  forward,  till  they  came  to  a 
river  called  Balissus,  v/ich  in  itself  was  not  considerable, 
but  the  sight  of  it  gave  great  pleasure  to  the  soldiers,  as 
TvtII  on  account  of  their  heat  and  thirst,  as  the  fatigues 
of  a  march  through  a  dry  and  sandy  desert.  Most  of  the 
officer^  were  of  opinion  that  they  ought  to  pass  the  night 
there,  and  after  having  got  the  best  intelligence  they 
could  of  the  number  of  the  enemy  and  their  order,  ad- 
vance against  them  at  break  of  day  ;  But  Crassus,  car- 
ried away  by  the  eagerness  of  his  son,  and  of  the  ca- 
ralry  about  him,  who  called  upon  him  to  lead  them 
to  the  charge,  commanded  those  who  wanted  refresh- 
ment to  take  it  as  they  stood  in  their  ranks.  Before  they 
had  all  done,  he  began  his  march,  not  leisurely  and  with 
proper  pauses,  as  is  necessary  in  going  to  battle,  but  with 
a  quick  and  continued  pace  till  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
enemy,  who  appeared  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  formi- 
dable as  they  had  expected  :  For  Surena  had  concealed 
his  main  force  behind  the  advanced  guard,  and  to  prevent 
their  being  discovered  by  the  glittering  of  their  armour, 
he  had  ordered  them  to  cover  it  with  their  coats  or  with 
skins. 

When  both  armies  were  near  enough  to  engage,  and 
the  generals  had  given  the  signal?  the  field  resounded. 
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with  a  horrid  din  and  dreadful  bellowing  :  For  the  Par- 
thians  do  not  excite  their  men  to  action  with  cornets  and 
trumpets,  but  with  certain  hollow  instruments  covered 
with  leather,  and  surrounded  with  brass  bells  which  they 
beat  continually.  The  sound  is  deep  and  dismal,  some- 
thing between  the  howling  of  wild  beasts  and  the  crash- 
ing of  thunder  ;  and  it  was  from  sage  reflection  they  had 
adopted  it,  having  observed,  that  of  all  the  senses,  that  of 
hearing  soonest  disturbs  the  mind,  agitates  the  passions, 
and  unhinges  the  understanding. 

While  the  Romans  were  trembling  at  the  horrid  noise, 
the  Parthians  suddenly  uncovered  their  arms,  and  appear- 
ed like  battalions  of  fire,  with  the  gleam  of  their  breast- 
plates and  their  helmets  of  Margian  steel  polished  to  the 
greatest  perfection.  Their  cavalry  too,  completely  arm- 
ed in  brass  and  steel,  shed  a  lustre  no  less  striking.  At 
the  head  of  them  appeared  Surena,  tall  and  well  made ; 
but  his  feminine  beauty  did  not  promise  such  courage  as 
be  v/as  possessed  of:  For  he  was  dressed  in  the  fashion 
of  the  Medes,  with  his  face  painted,  and  his  hair  curled 
and  equally  parted  ;  while  the  rest  of  the  Parthians  wore 
their  hair  in  great  disorder,  like  the  Scythians,  to  make 
themselves  look  more  terrible. 

At  first,  the  barbarians  intended  to  have  charged  with 
their  pikes,  und  opened  a  way  through  the  foremost 
ranks  ;  but  when  they  saw  the  depth  of  the  Roman  batta- 
lions, the  closeness  of  their  order,  and  the  firmness  of" 
their  standing,  they  drev/  back,  and,  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  breaking  their  ranks  and  dispersing,  wl-celed 
about  and  surrounded  the  Romans.  At  that  instant 
Crassus  ordered  his  archers  and  light  infantry  to  begin 
the  charge  :  But  they  had  not  gone  far,  before  they  were 
saluted  with  a  shower  of  arrows,  which  came  with  such 
force,  and  did  so  much  execution,  as  drove  them  back 
upon  the  battalions.  This  was  the  beginning  of  disorder 
and  consternation  among  the  heavy-armed,  when  they 
beheld  the  force  and  strength  of  the  arrows,  against  which 
no  armour  was  proof,  and  whose  keenness  nothing  could 
resist.  The  Parthians  now  separated,  and  began  to  exer- 
cise their  artillery  upon  the  Romans  on  all  sides  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  ;  not  needing  to  take  any  exact  aim,- 
by  reason  of  the  closeness  and  depth  of  the  square  in 
which,  their  adversaries  were  drawn  up.  Their  bo'ws 
E  e  2. 
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w«re  large  and  strong,  yet  capable  of  bending  tilfthe  ar-- 
rows  were  drawn  to  the  head  ;  the  force  they  went  with ^ 
was  consequently  very  great,  and  the  wounds  they  gave 
mortal. 

The  Romans  v/ere  now  in  a  dreadful  situation.  If  they 
stood  still  they  v/ere  pierced  through  ;  if  they  advanced, 
they  could  make  no  reprisals,  and  yet  were  sure  to  meet 
their  fate.  For  the  Parthians  shoot  as  they  fly  ;  and 
this  they  do  with  dexterity  inferior  only  to  the  Scythi- 
ans. It  is  indeed  an  excellent  expedient,  because  they 
»ave  theniselvts  by  retiring,  and,  by  fighting  all  the  while, 
escape  the  disgrace  of  flight. 

^Vhile  the  Romans  had  any  hopes  that  the  Parthians. 
would  spend  all  their  arrows  and  quit  the  combat,  or  else 
advance  hand  to  hand,  they  bore  their  distresses  with  pa- 
tience ;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  perceived,  that  behind  the 
enemy  there  v/as  a  number  of  camels  loaded  v/ith  arrows, 
from  whence  the  fa-st  ranks,  after  they  emptied  their  qui- 
vers, were  supplied,  Crassus  seeing  no  end  to  his  suffer-' 
jngs,  was  greatly  disti-essed.     The  step  he  took  was,  to. 
send  orders  to  his  son  to  get  up  with  the  enemy,  and 
charge  them,  if  possible,  before  he  was  quite  surrounded  : 
For  it  was  principally  ap^ainst  him  that  one  v/ing  of  the, 
Parthian  cavalry  directed  their  efforts,  in  hopes  of. taking 
him  in  the  rear.     Upon  this  the  young  man  took  thirteen- 
hundred  horse,  of  which  those  he  had  from  Caesar  made; 
a  thousand,  five  hundred  archers,  and  eight  cohorts  of  in- 
fantry which  were  next  at  hand,  and  wheeled  about  to- 
come  to  the  charge.     However,  the  Parthians,  whether - 
it  was  that  they  were  afraid  to  meet  a  detachment  that 
came  against  them  in  such  good  order,  which  some  say 
was  the  case,  or  whether  they  wanted   to  draw    young. 
Crassus  as  far  as  they  possbily  could  from  his  father,  turn- 
ed their  bac!;^  and  fled.*     The  young  man   cried   out, 
They  dare  not  stand  ua,  and  followed  at  full  speed.     So- 
did  Censorinus  and  Megabacchus ; f  the  latter  a  man 

*  It  was  then-  common  method,  not  to  stand  a  pitched  battle  with 
troops  that  were  in  any  degree  their  match.  In  retreating  and  ad- 
vancing, as  occasion  required,  they  knew  the  advantage  tliey  had  irv- 
tUe  swiftness  of  their  horses,  and  in  the  excellence  of  their  archers. 

•{•  It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  the  Roman  name  Megabacchus  could 
be  the  corruption  of.  Zylander  tells  us  he  found  in  an  old  transla- 
tion Ctiei.  Flanc'us.  Probably  th?»t  trftiulatcr  cjight  have  the  ^mke- 
ity,  of  some  manuscript, .  » 
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)^oLcd  for  his  strength  and  courage,  and  the  former  a  per- 
son of  senatorial  dignity,  and  an  excellent  orator.  Both 
were  intimate  friends  of  young  Crassus,  and  nearly  of  his 
age. 

The  cavalry  kept  on,  and  such  was  the  alacrity  and 
spirit  of  hope  with  which  the  infantry  were  inspired,  that 
they  were  not  hft  behind  ;  For  they  imagined  they  were 
only  pursuing   a  conquered  enemy.     But  they  had   not 
gone  far  before  they  found  how  much  they  were  deceived. 
The  pretended  fugitives  faced  about,   and  many  others 
joining  ihemi  advanced  to  the  encounter.     The  Romans, 
upon  this,  made  a   stand,   supposing  the  enemy  would 
come  to  close  quarters  v/ith  them,  because  their  number 
vras  but  small.     The  Parthians,  however,  only  formed  a 
line  of  their  heavy-armed  cavalry  opposite  their  adversa- 
ries, and  then  ordered  their  irregulars  to  gallop  round, 
and  beat  up  the  sand  and  dust  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
Romans  could  scarce  either  see  or  speak  for  the  clouds  of 
it.     Besides,  the  latter  were  drawn  up  in  so  small  a  com-' 
f>ass,  and  pressed  so  close  upon  each  other,  that  they  were* 
a  very  fair  mark  for  the  enemy.  Their  death  too  was  ling- 
ering.   They  rolled  about  in  agonies  of  pain  with  the  ar- 
rows sticking  in  them;  and  before  they  died,  endeavour- 
ed to   pull  out  the  barbed  points  which   were  entangled 
within  their  veins  and  sinews  ;  an  effort  that  served  only 
to  enlarge  their  wounds,  and  add  to  their  torture. 

]Many  died  in  this  miserable  manner,  and  those  who 
survived  were  not  fit  for  uction.  When  Publius*  de- 
sired them  to  attack  the  heavy-armed  cavalry,  they  show- 
<jd  him  their  hands  nailed  to  their  shields,  and  their  feet 
fastened  to  the  ground,  so  that  they  could  neither  fight 
nor  fly.  He  therefore  encouraged  his  cavalry,  and  ad- 
vanced v/ith  great  vigour  to  the  charge.  But  the  dispute 
was  by  no  means  upon  an  equality,  either  in  respect  of 
attack  or  defence  :  For  his  men  had  only  v,'eak  and  short 
javelins  to  attempt  the  Parthian  cuirasses,  which  Avere 
made  either  of  raw  hides  or  steel;  while  the  enem^y's- 
strong  pikes  could  easily  make  an  impression  upon  the 
naked  or  light-armed  Gauls.  These  were  the  troops  in 
^hich  he  placed  his  chief  confidence,  and  indeed  he  work*- 
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ed  wonders  with  them.  They  laid  hold  on  the  pikes  of 
the  barbarians,  and  grappling  with  them,  pulled  them 
from  their  horses,  and  threw  them  on  the  ground,  where 
they  could  scarce  stir,  by  reason  of  the  weight  of  their 
armour.  Many  of  them  even  quitted  their  own  horses, 
and  getting  under  those  of  the  Parthians,  wounded  them 
in  the  belly;  upon  which  the  horses,  mad  with  pain, 
plunged  and  threw  their  riders,  and  treading  them  under 
foot  along  with  the  enemy,  at  last  fell  down  dead  upon 
both.  What  went  hardest  against  the  Gauls,  was  heat 
and  thirst,  for  they  had  not  been  accustomed  to  either. 
And  they  had  lost  most  of  their  horses  by  advancing  fu- 
riously against  the  enemy's  pikes. 

They  had  now  no  resource  but  to  retire  to  their  infan'- 
try,  and  to  carry  off  young  Crassus,  who  was  much^ 
wounded.  But  happening  to  see  a  hill  of  sand  by  the  way, 
they  retired  to  it  ;  and  having  placed  their  horses  in  the 
middle,  they  locked  their  shields  together  all  around,  ima- 
gining that  would  prove  the  best  defence  against  the  bar- 
barians. It  happened,  however,  quite  otherwise.  While 
they  vv^ere  upon  plain  ground,  the  foremost  rank  afforded- 
some  shelter  to  those  behind  ;  but  upon  an  eminence,  the 
unevenness  of  the  ground  showed  one  above  another,  and 
those  behind  higher  than  those  before,  so  that  there  was  - 
no  chance  for  any  of  them  to  escape  :  They  fell  promis- 
cuously, lamenting  their  inglorious  fate,  and  the  impossi-  - 
bility  of  exerting  themselves  to  the  last. 

Young  Crassus  had  with  him  two  Greeks, named  Hie- 
ronymus  and  Nicomachus,  who  had  settled  in  that  . 
country  in  the  town  of  Carrasa.  These  advised  him  to  re- 
tire with  them,  and  to  make  his  escape  to  Ischnjc,  a  city 
which  had  adopted  the  Rom.an  interests,  and  was  at  no 
great  distance.  But  he  answered,  "  There  was  no  death,  -> 
however  dreadful,  the  fear  of  which  could  make  hirti 
leave  so  many  brave  men  dying  for  his  sake."  At  the 
same  time  he  desired  thern  to  save  themselves,  and  then 
embraced  and  dismissed  them.  As  his  own  hand  was  trans- 
fixed with  an  arrow,  and  he  could  not  use  it,  he  offered  his 
side  to  his  armour-bearer,  and  ordered  him  to  strike  the 
blow.  Censorinus  is  said  to  have  died  in  the  same  manner.- 
As  for  Megabacchus,  he  dispatched  himself  v.ith  his  own- 
hand,  and  the  other  principal  officers  followed  his  example. 
The  rest  fell  by  the  Parthian  pikes,  after  they  had  de^ 
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ended  themselves  gallantly  to  the  last.  The  enemy  did 
not  make  above  five  hundred  piisoners. 

When  they  had  cut  off  the  head  of  young  Crassus,  they 
marched  with  it  to  his  father,  whose  affairs  v/ere  in  this 
posture  ;  After  he  had  ordered  his  son  to  charge  the  Par- 
thians,  news  \vas  brought  him  that  they  fled  ^yith  great 
precipitation,  and  that  the  Romans  pursued  them  with 
equal  vivacity.  He  perceived  also,  that  on  his  side  the 
enemy's  operations  were  comparatively  feeble  ;  for  the 
greatest  part  of  them  were  then  gone  after  his  son.  Here- 
upon he  recovered  his  spirits  in  some  degree,  and  dre\y  his 
forces  back  to  some  higher  ground,  expecting  every  m.o- 
ment  his  son's  return  from  the  pursuit. 

PubHus  had  sent  several  messengers  to  inform  him  of 
his  danger  :  but  the  first  had  fallen  in  with  the  barbarians, 
and  were  cut  in  pieces  ;  and  the  last  having  i  scaped  with 
great  ditnculty,  told  him  his  son  was  lost,  if  he  had  not 
large  and  immediate  succours.  Crassus  was  so  distracted 
by  different  passions,  that  he  could  not  form  any  rational 
scheme.  On  the  one  hand,  he  was  afraid  of  sacrificing 
the  whole  army,  and  on  the  other,  anxious  for  the  preser- 
vation of  his  son  ;  but  at  last  he  resolved  to  march  to  his 
assistance. 

Meantime  the  enemy  advanced  with  loud  shouts  and 
songs  of  victory,  which  made  them  appear  more  terrible; 
and  all  the  drums  bellowing  again  in  the  ears  of  the 
Rom.ans,  gave  the  notice  of  another  engagement.  The 
Parthians  coming  forv.^ard  with  the  head  of  Publius  upon 
R  spear,  dem/anded,  in  the  m.ost  contemptuous  manner, 
whether  they  kneiv  the  family  and  parents  of  the  young 
man  ;  *»  For,"  said  they,  "  it  is  not  possible  that  so  brave 
and  gallant  a  youth  should  be  the  son  of  Crassus 
the  greatest  dastard  and  the  meanest  wretch  in  the 
world." 

This  spectacle  broke  the  spirits  of  the  P^omans  more 
than  all  the  calamities  they  had  met  with.  Instead  of 
exciting  them  to  revenge,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
it  produced  a  horror  and  tremour  which  ran  through  the 
whole  army.  Nevertheless,  Crassus,  on  this  melancholy 
occasion,  behaved  with  greater  magnanimity  than  he  had 
ever  shown  before.  He  marched  up  and  down  the  ranks, 
and  cried,  "  Romans,  this  loss  is  mine.     The  fortunes  and 
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glory  of  Rome  stand  safe  and  undiminished  in  you.  If 
you  have  any  pity  for  me,  who  are  bereaved  of  the  best 
of  sons  show  it  in  your  resentment  against  the  enemy- 
Put  an  end  to  their  triumph  ;  avenge  their  cruelty.  Be 
not  astonished  at  this  loss;  they  must  ahvays  have  some- 
thing to  suffer,  who  aspire  to  great  things.  Lucullusdid 
not  pull  down  Tigranes,  nor  Scipio  Antiochus,  without 
some  expence  of  blood.  Our  ancestors  lost  a  thousand 
ships  before  they  reduced  Sicily,  and  many  great  officers 
and  generals  in  Italy  ;  but  no  previous  loss  prevented 
their  subduing  the^ conquerors.  For  it  was  not  by  her 
good  fortune,  but  by  the  perseverance  and  fortitude  with 
v^'hich  she  combated  adversity,  that  Rome  has  risen  to  her 
present  height  of  povv-er." 

Crassus,  though  he  thus  endeavoured  to  animate  his 
troops,  did  i)ot  find  many  to  listen  to  him  wiih  pleasure. 
He  was  sensible  their  depression  still  continued,  when  he 
ordered  them  to  shout  for  the  battle  :  for  their  shout  was 
feeble,  languid,  and  unequal,  while  that  of  the  barbarians 
was  bold  and  strong.  When  the  attack  began,  the 
light-armed  cavalry  taking  the  Romans  in  flank,  galled 
them  with  their  arrows  ;  while  the  heavy  armed  charging 
them  in  front  with  their  pikes,  drove  them  into  a  nar- 
row space.  Some,  indeed,  to  avoid  a  more  painful 
death  from  the  arrows,  advanced  with  the  resolution  of 
despair,  but  did  not  do  much  execution.  All  the  advan- 
tage they  had  was,  that  they  were  speedily  dispatched  by 
the  large  wounds  they  received  from  the  broad  heads  of 
the  enemy's  strong  pikes,  which  they  pushed  with  such 
violence,  that  they  often  pierced  through  two  men  at 
once.* 

The  fight  continued  in  this  manner  all  day  ;  and  when 
the  barbarians  came  to  retire,  they  said,  "  They  ivoulcl 
give  Crassus  one  night  to  bewail  his  son  ;  if  he  did  not 
in  the  mean  time  consider  better,  and  rather  choose  to 
go  and  surrender  himself  to  Arsaces,  than  be  carried." 
Then  they  sat  down  near  the  Roman  army,  and  passed  the 
night  in  great  satisfaction,  hoping  to  finish  the  affair  the 
next  day. 

*  There  is  nothing  incredible  in  this,  for  it  is  frequently  done  by 
the  Tartars  in  the  same  mode  of  fighting  at  tliis  day. 
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It  was  a  melancholy  and  dreadful  night  to  the  Romans. 
They  took  no  care  to  bury  the  dead,  nor  any  notice  of 
the  wounded,  many  of  which  were  expiring  in  great  ago- 
nies. Evc^^y  man  had  his  own  fate  to  deplore.  That 
fate  appeared  inevitable,  whether  they  remained  where 
they  were,  or  threw  themselves  in  the  night  into  that 
boundless  plain.  They  found  a  great  objection  too, 
against  retiring,  in  the  wounded,  who  would  retard 
their  flight,  if  they  attem.pted  to  carry  them  off,  and 
alarm  the  enemy  with  their  cries,  if  they  were  left  be- 
hind. 

As  for  Crassus,  though  they  believed  him  the  cause  of 
all  their  miseries,  they  wanted  him  to  make  his  appearance 
and  speak  to  them  ;  but  he  had  covered  his  head,  chosen 
darkness  for  his  companion,  and  stretched  himself  upon 
the  ground  ;  a  sad  example  to  the  vulgar  of  the  instabi- 
lity of  fortune  :  and  to  men  of  deeper  thought,  of  the  ef- 
fects of  rashness  and  ill-placed  ambition.  Not  contented 
with  being  the  first  and  greatest  among  many  millions  of 
men,  he  had  considered  himself  in  a  iPxea.n  light,  because 
there  were  two  above  him. 

Octavius,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  and  Cassius,  endea- 
-"oured  to  raise  him  from  the  ground  and  console  him, 
but  found  that  he  gave  himself  entirely  up  to  despair. 
They  then  by  their  own  authority  summoned  the  cen- 
turions and  other  officers  to  a  council  of  war,  in  which  it 
was  resolved  that  they  should  retire.  Accordingly  they 
began  to  do  so  without  sound  of  trumpet,  and  silently 
enough  at  first :  But  when  the  sick  and  \vounded  per- 
ceived that  they  were  going  to  be  deserted,  their  doleful 
cries  and  lamentations  filled  the  whole  army  v>'ith  confu- 
sion and  disorder.  Still  greater  terror  seized  them  as  they 
proceeded,  the  Ibremosttroops  imagining  that  those  behind 
were  enemies:  They  often  missed  their  a  ay,  often  stopped 
to  put  themselves  in  some  order  or  to  take  some  of  the 
wounded  off  the  beasts  of  burden,  and  put  others  on. 
By  these  things  they  lost  a  great  deal  of  time  ;  insomuch 
that  Ignatius  only,  who  made  the  best  of  his  way  v.ith 
three  hundred  horse,  arrived  at  Carree  about  midniglit. 
He  saluted  the  guards  in  Latin,  and  v*'hen  he  perceived 
they  heard  him,  he  bid  them  go  and  tell  Coponius  who 
commanded  tr-^re,  that  Crassus  had  fought  a  great  battle 
with  the  Parthians.     Then,  without  explaining  himself 
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farther,  or  acquainting  tliem  who  he  was,  he  made  off 
as  fast  as  possible  to  Zeugma;  by  which  means  he  saved 
himself  and  his  troop  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  was  muck 
blamed  for  deserting  his  general. 

However,  Crassus  found  his  advantage  in  the'hint  given 
to  Coponius.  That  officer  considering  that  the  hurry  and 
confusion  with  which  the  message  was  delivered,  betoken- 
ed no  good,  ordered  his  men  to  arm  ;  and  as  soon  as  he 
was  apprised  that  Crassus  was  marching  that  way,  he 
went  out  to  meet  him,  and  conducted  his  army  into  th& 
town. 

Though  the  Parthians  in  the  night  perceived  the  flight 
of  the  Romans,  they  did  not  pursue  them  ;  but  at  break 
of  day  they  fell  upon  those  that  v/ere  left  in  the  camp,  and 
dispatched  them  to  the  number  of  four  thousand.  The 
cavalry  also  picked  up  many  others  who  were  straggling 
upon  the  plain.  One  of  the  Roman  officers,  named  Var- 
guntinus,  who  had  wandered  in  the  night  from  the  main  bo- 
dy  with  four  cohorts,  was  found  next  morning  posted  upon 
a  hill.  The  barbarians  surrounded  the  little  corps,  and 
killed  them  all,  except  twenty  men.  These  made  their, 
^vay  through  the  enemy  sword  in  hand,  who  let  them 
pass,  and  they  arrived  safe  at  Carr?e. 

A  rumour  was  now  brought  to  Surena,  that  Crassus 
with  the  best  of  his  officers  and  troops  had  escaped,  and 
that  those  who  had  retired  into  Carrae,  were  ©nly  a  mixed 
multitude  not  worth  his  notice.  He  was  afraid,  there- 
fore, that  he  had  lost  the  fruits  j)f  his  victory  :  but  not 
being  absolutely  certain,  he  wanted  better  information 
in  order  to  determine  whether  he  should  besiege  Carrie,  or 
pursue  Crassus,  wherever  he  might  have  fied  :  For  this 
purpose  he  dispatched  an  interpreter  to  the  Avails,  who 
was  to  call  Crassus  or  Cassius  in  Latin,  and  tell  them 
that  Surena  demanded  a  conference.  As  scon  as  the 
business  of  the  interpreter  was  made  known  to  Crassus,  he 
accepted  the  proposal.  And  not  long  after,  certain 
Arabians  arrived  from  the  same  quai*ter,  who  knew  Cras- 
sus and  Cassius  well,  having  been  in  the  Roman  camp 
before  the  battle.  These  seeing  Cassius  upon  the  walls, 
told  him,  ''  Surena  was  ready  to  conclude  a  peace  with 
them,  on  condition  they  would  be  upon  terms  of 
friendship  with  the  king  his  master,  and  give  up  Me^- 
sopotamia :    for  he  thought  this  more  advantageous  tg 
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both,  than  coming  to  extremities."  Cassius  embraced 
the  overture,  and  demanded  that  the  time  and  place 
might  be  fixed  for  an  interviev,-  between  Surena  and  Cras- 
sus  ;  which  the  Arabians  undertook  for,  and  then  rode 
off. 

Surena,  delighted  to  find  that  the  Rom.ans  were  in  a 
place  where  they  might  be  besieged,  led  his  Parthians 
against  them  the  next  day.  These  barbarians  treated 
them  with  great  insolence,  and  told  them  if  they  wanted 
either  peace  or  truce,  they  might  deliver  up  Crassusand 
Cassius  bound.  The  Romans,  greatly  afRicted  at  finding 
themselves  so  imposed  upon,  told  Crassus  he  must  give  up 
his  distant  and  vain  hopes  of  succour  from  the  Armenians, 
and  resolve  upon  flight.  This  resolution  ought  to  have 
been  concealed  from  all  the  inhabitants  of  Carrse  till  the 
moment  it  was  put  in  execution  :  But  Crassus  revealed 
it  to  Andromachus,  one  of  the  most  perfidious  amongst 
them,  whom  he  also  chose  for  his  guide.  From  this 
traitor  the  Parthians  learned  every  step  that  was  taken. 

As  it  was  not  their  custom,  nor  consequently  very 
practicable  for  them  to  fight  in  the  night,  and  it  was  in 
the  night  that  Crassus  marched  out,  Andromachus  con- 
trived that  they  might  not  be  far  behind.  V»'ith  this  viev/ 
he  artfully  led  the  Romans  sometimes  one  way,  some- 
times another,  and  at  last  entangled  them  among  deep 
marshes  and  ditches,  where  it  was  difficult  to  get  either 
forward  or  backw^ard.  There  were  several  who  conjec- 
tui-ed  from  this  shifting  and  turning,  that  Andromachus 
had  some  ill  design,  and  therefore  refused  to  follow  him 
any  farther.  As  for  Cassius,  he  returned  to  Carr«e  ;  and 
when  his  guides,  who  were  Arabians,  advised  him  to 
wait  till  the  moon  had  passed  the  Scorpion,  he  answered, 
"  I  am  more  afraid  of  the  Saggitary."*  Then  making 
the  best  of  his  way,  he  got  into  Assyria  wdth  five  hun- 
dred horse.  Others  finding  faithful  guides,  reached  the 
mountains  of  Sinnaca,  and  were  perfectly  secure,  before 
it  was  light.  These,  about  five  thousand  in  number,  were 
under  the  conduct  of  Octarius,  a  man  of  great  merit  and 
honour. 

•  Alluding  to  the  Parthian  archers- 
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MeanUme  day  overtook  Crassus,  while,  through  the 
treachery  of  Andromachus,  he  was  wandering  in  bogs 
and  other  impracticable  ground.  He  had  with  him  only 
four  cohorts  of  infantry,  a  very  small  number  of  horse, 
and  five  lictors.  At  length  he  regained  the  road  with 
much  jabour  and  difficulty  ;  but  by  this  time  the  enemy 
was  coming  up.  He  was  not  above  twelve  furlongs  be- 
hind the  corps  under  Octavius.  However,  as  he  could 
not  join  him,  all  he  could  do  was,  to  retire  to  a  hill,  not 
so  secure  against  cavalry  as  Sinnaca,  but  situated  under 
those  mountains,  and  connected  with  them  by  a  long  ridge 
which  ran  through  the  plains.  Octavius,  therefore,  could 
see  the  danger  Crassus  was  in,  and  he  immediately  ran 
down  with  a  small  band  to  his  assistance.  Upon  this, 
the  rest  reproaching  themselves  for  staying  behind,  de- 
scended from  the  heights,  and  falling  upon  the  Parthians, 
drove  them  from  the  hill.  Then  they  took  Crassus  in  the 
midst  of  them,  and  fencing  him  with  their  shields,  boldly 
declared,  that  no  Parthian  arrow  should  touch  their  gene- 
ral, while  any  of  them  were  left  alive. 

Surena  now  perceiving  that  the  Parthians  were  less  vi- 
gorous in  their  attacks,  and  that  if  night  came  on,  and 
the  Romans  gained  the  mountains,  ihey  would  be  entirely 
out  of  his  reach,  formed  a  stratagem  to  get  Crassus  into 
his  hands.  He  dismissed  some  of  his  priiioners,  after  they 
had  heard  the  conversation  of  the  Parthian  soldiers,  who 
had  been  instructed  to  say,  that  the  king  did  not  want 
perpetual  war  with  the  Romans,  but  had  rather  renew 
the  friendship  and  alliance  by  his  geaercus  treatment  of 
Crassus.  After  this  manoeuvre,  the  barbarians  withdrew 
from  the  combat,  and  Surena,  with  a  few  of  his  principal 
officers,  advancing  gently  to  the  hill,  where  he  unstrung 
his  bow,  and  offering  his  hand,  invited  Crassus  to  an  a- 
greement.  He  said,  "  The  King  had  hitherto,  contrary 
to  his  inclinations,  given  proofs  of  his  power,  but  now  he 
would  -^vith  pleasure  show  his  moderation  and  clemency, 
in  coming  to  terms  with  the  Romans,  and  suffering  them 
to  depart  in  peace." 

The  troops  received  this  proposal  of  Surena  with  joy: 
But  Crassus,  whose  errors  had  all  been  owing  to  the  Par- 
thian treachery  and  deceit,  and  thought  this  sudden  change 
in  their  behaviour  a  very  suspicious  circumstance,  did 
not  accept  the  overture,  but  stood  deliberating.      Here- 
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upon  the  soldiers  raised  a  great  outcry,  and  bade  him  go 
flown.  Then  they  proceeded  to  insults  and  reproaches, 
telling  him,  "  He  was  very  willing  to  expose  them  to  the 
weapons  of  the  Parthians,  but  did  not  dare  to  meet  them 
himself,  when  they  had  laid  down  their  arms,  and  want- 
ed only  a  friendly  conference." 

At  first  he  had  recourse  to  entrevitles,  and  represented, 
that  if  they  vv-ould  but  hold  out  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
they  might  in  the  night  gain  the  mountains  and  rocks 
which  would  be  inaccessible  to  cavalry.  Atthesametime 
lie  pointed  to  the  way,  and  begged  of  them  not  to  forego 
the  hopes  of  safety  when  they  had  it  so  near  :  But  v.'hen 
lie  fouKd  they  received  his  address  with  anger,  and  clash- 
ing their  arms  in  a  menacing  manner,  he  was  terrified, 
and  began  to  go ;  only  turning  round  a  moment  to  speak 
these  fev,^  v.ords  :  "  You,  Octavius,  and  you,  Petronius, 
and  all  you  Roman  officers  that  are  present,  are  witnes- 
ses of  the  necessity  I  am  under  to  take  this  step,  and 
conscious  cf  the  dishonour  and  violence  I  suffer.  But, 
T^  hen  you  are  safe,  pray  tell  the  world  that  I  was  de- 
ceived by  the  enemy,  and  not  that  I  w^as  abandoned  b}' 
my  countrymen. 

However,  Octavius  and  Petronius  would  not  stay  be- 
hind ;  they  descended  the  hill  with  him.  His  lictors  too 
would  have  followed,  but  he  sent  ihem  back.  The  first 
persons  that  met  him,  on  the  part  of  the  barbarians,  wera 
two  Geteks  of  the  half  breed.  They  dismounted  and 
made  Crassus  a  lew  reverence,  and  addressing  him  in 
Greek,  desired  he  would  send  some  of  his  people  to  see 
thatSurcna  and  his  company  came  unarmed  and  v/ithcut 
any  weapons  concealed  about  them.  Crassus  answered, 
"  That  if  his  life  had  been  of  any  account  with  him,  he 
sho\ild  net  have  trusted  himself  in  their  hands."  Ne- 
vertheless he  sent  two  brothers  of  the  name  cf  Roscius 
before  him,  to  enquire  upon  w'hat  footing,  and  how  ma- 
ny of  each  side  were  to  meet.  Surena  detained  those 
messengers,  and  advanced  in  person  with  his  principal  of- 
ficers en  liorseback.  "  What  is  this,"  said  he,  "  I  be- 
hold ?  A  Roman  general  on  foot,  when  we  are  on  horse- 
back ?"  Then  he  ordered  a  horse  to  be  brought  for  him> 
But  Crassus  answered,  "  There  was  no  error  on  either 
side,  since  each  came  to  treat  after  the  manner  of  his 
country." "  Then,"  said  Surena,  "  from  this  moment 
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there  shall  be  peace  and  alliance  between  Orodes  and  the 
Romans  ;  but  the  treaty  must  be  signed  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates  ;  for  you  Romans  remember  your  agree- 
ments very  ill."  Then  he  offered  him  his  hand  ;  and 
when  Crassus  would  have  sent  for  a  horse,  he  told  him, 
<'  There  v/as  no  need  ;  the  king  would  supply  him  with 
one."  At  the  same  time  a  horse  was  brought  with  fur- 
niture of  gold,  and  the  equerries  having  mounted  Cras- 
sus, began  to  drive  him  forward.  Octavius  then  laid 
hold  on  the  bridle ;  in  which  he  was  followed  by  Petro- 
nius,  a  legionary  tribune.  Afterwards  the  rest  of  the 
Romans  who  attended,  endeavoured  to  stop  the  horse, 
and  to  draw  off  those  who  pressed  upon  Crassus  on  each 
side.  A  scuffle  and  tumult  ensued,  which  ended  in 
blows.  Thereupon  Octavius  drew  his  sword,  and  killed 
one  of  the  Parthian  grooms  ;  and  another  coming  be- 
hind Octavius,  dispatched  him.  Pctronius,  who  had  no 
arms  to  defend  him,  received  a  stroke  on  his  breast-plate, 
but  leaped  from  his  Iwrse  unwounded.  Crassus  was  kil- 
led by  a  Parthian  named  Pomaxaethres  ;:•  though  some 
say,  another  dispatched  him,  and  Pomax»thres  cut  off  his 
head  and  right  hand.  Indeed,  all  these  circumstances 
must  be  rather  from  conjecture  than  knowledge  :  For  part 
of  those  who  attended,  were  slain  in  attempting  to  defend 
Crassus,  and  the  rest  had  run  up  the  hill  on  the  first 
alarm. 

After  this,  the  Parthians  went  and  addressed  themselves 
to  the  troops  at  the  top.  They  told  them,  Crassus  had 
met  with  the  reward  his  injustice  deserved  ;  but,  as  for 
them,  Surena  desired  they  would  come  down  boldly,  for 
they  had  nothing  to  fear.  Upon  this  promise  some  went 
down  and  surrendered  themselves.  Others  attempted  to 
get  off  in  the  night ;  but  very  few  of  those  escaped.  The 
rest  were  hunted  by  the  Arabians,  and  either  taken  or  put 
to  the  sword.  It  is  said,  that  in  alh  there  were  twenty 
thousand  killed,  and  ten  thousand  made  prisoners. 

Surena  sent  the  head  and  hand  to  Orodes  in  Armenia ; 
notwithstanding  which  he  ordered  his  messengers  to  give 
it  out  at  Seleucia,  that  he  was  bringing  Crassus  alive. 
Pursuant  to  this  report,  he  prepared  a  kind  of  mock 

*  Appiaa  calls  him  Maxsethres,  and  in  some  copies  of  Plutarch 
]ie  is  called  Axathres. 
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procession,  Vy-hich,  by  way  cf  ridicule,  he  called  friumph,- 
Caius  Paci?.Bus,  \vho.  of  all  the  prisoners,  most  resembled 
C-rassusAvas  dressed  in  a  rich  robe  in  the  Parthian  fashion, 
and  instructed  to  answer  to  the  name  of  Crassus  and  title 
of  general.  Thus  accoutred,  he  murched  on  horseback" 
at  the  head  of  the  Romans.  Before  him  marched  the" 
trumpets  and  lictors,  mounted  upon  camels.  Upon  the 
rods  were  suspended  empty  purses,  and,  on  the  axes,- 
heads  of  the  Romans  newly  cut  off.  Behind  came  the  Se- 
leucian  courtesans  with  music,  singing  scurrilous  and  far- 
cical songs  upon  the  effeminacy  and  cowardice  of  Crassus. 

These  things  were  to  amuse  the  populace  :  But  after 
the  farce  was  over,  Surena  assembled  the  senate  of  Scleu- 
cia,  and  produced  the  obscene  books  of  Aristides  called 
Milesiacs.  Nor  was  this  a  gi'oundiess  invention  to  blackeir 
the  Romans  :  For  the  books  being  really  found  in  the 
baggage  of  Rustius,*  gave  Surena  an  excellent  opportu-- 
nity  to  say  many  sharp  and  satirical  things  of  the  Ro-- 
mans,  "vrho,  even  in  the  time  of  war  could  not  refrain 
from  such  libidinous  actions  and  abominable  books. 

This  scene  put  the  Seleucians  in  mind  of  the  wise  Re- 
mark of  ^Esop.  They  saw  Surena  had  put  the  Tuile^an 
obscenities  in  the  forepart  of  the  wallet,  and  behind  they 
beheld  a  Parthian  sybaris,!  with  a  long  train  of  carriages 
full  of  harlots  ;  insomuch  that  his  array  resembled  the 
serpents  called  scyial<z,^  Fierce  and  formidable  in  its 
head,  it  presented  nothing  but  pikes,  artillery,  and  war- 
horses  ;  v.hile  the  tail  ridiculously  enough  exhibited  pros- 
titutes, musical  instruments,  and  nights  spent  in  singing 
and  riot  with  those  women.  Rustius  undoubtedly  v\-as  to 
blame  ;  but  it  was  an  impudent  thing  in  the  Parthians  to 
censure  the  Mile&iacs,  when  many  of  the  Arsacid^e  who 
filled  the  throne,  were  sons  of  Milesian  or  Ionian  courte- 
sans. 

During  these  transactions,  Orodes  was  reconciled  to 
Artavasdes  the  Armenian,  and  had  agreed  to  a  marriage 
between  that  prince's  sister  and  his  sonpacorus.  On  this 
occasion  they  freely  v/ent  to  eacli  other's  entertainments, 
in  which  many  of  the  Greek  tragedies  were  presented  j 

*  One  of  the  Bodleian  manuscripts  has  it  Rcscius. 
t  Sybaris  was  a  tov/n  in  Lucania,  famous  for  its  loxury  and  eH^- 
aiinacv. 

■e  ^  '-^ 
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For  Orodes  was  not  unversed  in  the  Grecian  literature  ; 
and  Artavasdes  had  written  tragedies  himself,  as  well  aa 
orations  and  histories,  some  of  which  are  still  extant.  In 
one  of  these  entertainments,  while  they  were  yet  at  table, 
the  head  of  Crassus  was  brought  to  the  door.  Jason,  a 
tragedian  of  the  city  of  Tralles,  was  rehearsing  the  Bac- 
chre  of  Euripides,  and  the  tragical  adventures  of  Penthe- 
us  and  Agave.  All  the  company  were  expressing  their 
admiration  of  the  pieces,  when  Sillaces  entering  the  a- 
partment,  prostrated  himself  before  the  king,  and  laid 
the  head  of  Crassus  at  his  feet.  The  Parthians  welcomed 
it  with  acclamations  of  joy,  and  the  attendants,  by  the 
king's  order,  placed  Sillaces  at  the  table.  Hereupon,  Ja- 
son gave  one  of  the  actors  the  habit  of  Pentheus,  in 
which  he  t^ad  appeared,  .^.nd  putting  on  that  of  Agave, 
with  the  frantic  air  and  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  Baccha- 
nal, sung  that  part  where  Agave  presents  the  head  of 
Pentheus  upon  her  thyrsus,  fancying  it  to  be  that  of  a 
young  lion- 
Well  are  our  toils  repaid  :  On  yonder  mouiitaiii 
We  pierced  the  lordly  savage, 

rinding  the  company  extremely  delighted,  he  went 
en — 

The  Chorus  asks,  "  '\Vuo  jave  the  glorious  blow  ?'* 
Agav€  answers,  "  Mine,  mine  is  the  prize." 

Pomaxsethres,  who  WTtS  sitting  at  the  table,  upon  hearing 
this,  started  up,  and  would  have  taken  the  head  from  Ja- 
son, insisting  that  that  part  belonged  to  him  and  not  to- 
the  actor.  The  king,  highly  diverted,  made  Pomaxseth- 
res  the  presents  usual  on  such  occasions,  and  rewarded 
Jason  with  a  talent.  The  expedition  of  Crassus  was  a  real 
tragedy,  and  such  was  the  exodiuvi^*  or  farce  after  it. 

However,  the  Divine  Justice  punished  Orodes  for  his- 
cruelty,  and  Surena  for  his  perjury.  Orodes,  envying  the 
glory  Surena  had  acq^iiired,  put  him  to  death  soon  after.- 

*  Exodium,  in  its  original  sense,  signified  the  unravelling  of  the 
plot,  the  catastrophe  of  a  tragedy ;  and  it  retained  that  sense  among: 
the  Greeks.  But  when  the  Romans  began  to  act  their  light  satiri- 
-cal  pieces  (6f  which  they  had  always  been  very  fond)  after  their-' 
«ra|:edies,  they  applied  th«  le'rj^  to  these  pieces. 
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And  that  prince,  having  lost  his  son  Pacorus  in  a  battle 
with  the  Romans,  fell  into  a  languishing  disorder,  whiah 
turned  to  a  dropsy.  His  second  son,  Phraates.  took  the 
opportunity  to  give  him  aconite  ;  but  finding  the  poison 
worked  only  upon  the  watery  humour,  and  was  carrying 
off  the  disease  with  it,  he  took  a  shorter  method,  and 
strangled  him  with  his  own  hands.* 


NICIAS  AND  CRASSUS 

COMPARED. 


O 


NE  of  the  first  things  that  occurs  in  this  comparison, 
is,  that  Nicias  gained  his  wealth  in  a  less  exceptionable 
manner  than  Crassus.  The  working  of  mines,  indeed, 
does  not  seem  very  suitable  to  a  man  of  Nicias's  charac- 
ter, where  the  persons  employed  are  commonly  malefac- 
tors or  barbarians,  some  of  which  work  in  fetters,  till  the 
damps  andnmwholesome  air  put  an  end  to  their  being.-— 

*  There  have  been  more  execrable  characters,  but  there  is  not, 
perhaps,  in  the  history  of  mankind,  one  more  contemptible  than 
that  of  Crassus.  His  ruling  passion  was  the  most  sordid  lust  of 
wealth,  aiid  the  vrhole  of  his  conduct,  political,  popular,  and  mili- 
tary, was  subservient  to  this.  If  at  any  time  he  gave  into  public 
munificence,  it  was  with  him  no  more  than  a  species  of  commerce. 
By  thus  treating  the  people,  he  was  laying  out  his  money  in  i/.e 
purchase  of  provinces.  When  Syria  fell  to  his  lot,  the  transports 
he  discovered  sprung  net  from  the  great  ambition  of  carrying  tiie 
Roman  eagles  over  the  east ;  They  were  nothing  more  than  the 
joy  of  a  miser  v/hen  he  stumbles  upon  a  hidden  treasure.  Dazzled 
with  the  prospect  of  barbarian  g"old,  he  gasped  with  eagerness  a 
command  for  which  he  had  no  adequate  capacity.  We  find  him 
embarrassed  by  the  slightest  difficulties  in  his  military  operations, 
and,  when  his  obstinacj  would  permit  him,  taking  his  measures  from 
the  advice  of  his  lieutenants.  We  look  with  indignation  on  the 
Roman  squadrons  standing,  by  his  dispositions,  as  a  mark  for  the 
Parthian  archers,  and  incapable  of  acting  either  on  the  offensive  or 
the  defensive.  The  Ro.nans  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  Panhian 
method  of  attacking  and  retreating,  when  they  had  before  sptr.t  so 
much  time  in  Armenia,  The  fame  of  their  cavalry  could  not  be 
unknown  in  a  country  where  it  was  so  much  dreaded.  Ir  was, 
therefore,  the  first  business  of  the  Roman  general  to  avoid  those 
countries  which  might  give  them  any  advantage  in  the  eques-riarv 
action.  But  the  hot  scent  of  easeem  treasure  made  him  a  dupe  e- 
ven  to  the  policy  of  the  barbarians  ;  and  to  arrive  at  this  che  near- 
est way,  h4  sacrificed  the  lives  of  thirty  thous<^nd  Romans. 
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But  it  is  comparatively  an  honourable  pursuit,  when  put 
in  parallel  with  getting  an  estate  by  the  confiscations  of 
Sylla,  or  by  buying  houses  in  the  midst  of  fires.  Yet  ^ 
Crassus  dealt  as  openly  in  these  things  as  he  did  in  agri- 
culture and  usury.  As  to  the  other  matters  which  he  was 
censured  for,  and  which  he  denied,  namely,  his  making 
money  of  his  vote  in  the  senate,  his  extorting  it  from  the 
allies,  his  over-reaching  silly  women  by  flattery,  and  his 
undertaking  the  defence  of  ill  men  ;  nothing  like  these 
things  was  ever  imputed  by  Slander  herself  to  Nicias.. 
As  to  his  wasting  his  money  upon  those  who  made  a., 
trade  of  impeachments,  to  prevent  their  doing  him  any 
harm,  it  was  a  circumstance  which  exposed  him  to  ridi- 
cule ;  and  unworthy,  perhaps,  of  the  characters  of  Peri- 
cles and  Aristides,  but  necessary  for  him,  who  had  a  ti- 
midity in  his  nature.  It  was  a  thing  which  Lycurgus, 
the  orator,  afterwards  made  a  merit  of  to  the  people  : 
when  censured  for  having  bought  off  one  of  these  trading 
informers,  '^  I  rejoice,"  said  he,  *'  that  after  being  so- 
long  employed  in  the  administration,  I  am  discovered  to 
have  given  money,  and  not  taken  it.": 

As  to  their  expences,  Nicias  appears  to  have  been  m.ore 
public-spirited  in  his.  His  offerings  to  the  gods,  and  the* 
games  and  tragedies  Avith  which  he  entertained  the  people, 
were  so  many  proofs  of  noble  and  generous  sentiments. 
It  is  true,  all  that  Nicias  laid  out  in  this  manner,  and,  in- 
deed, his  whole  estate  amounted  only  to  a  small  part  of 
what  Crassus  expended  at  once,  ia  entertaining  so  many 
myriads  of  men,  and  supplying  them  v.ith  bread  after- 
wards. But  it  would  be  very  strange  to  me,  if  there  should ' 
be  any  one  who  does  not  perceive  that  this  vice  is  nothing 
but  an  inequality  and  inconsistency  of  character ;  particu- 
larly when  he  sees  men  laying  out  that  money  in  an  ho- 
nourable manner,  which  they  have  got  dishonourably.  So 
much  with  regard  to  their  riches. 

If  we  consider  their  behaviour  in  the  administration, 
we  shall  not  find  in  Nicias  any  instance  of  cunning,  injus- 
tice, violence  or  effrontery  :  On  the  contrary,  he  suffer- 
ed Alcibiades  to  impose  upoii  him,  and  he  was  modest  or 
rather  timid  in  his  applications  to  the  people.  Whereas-- 
Crassus,  in  turning  from  his  friends  to  his  enemies,  and 
back  again,  if  his  interest  required  it,  is  justly  accused  o^ 
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an  illiberal  duplicity.  Nor  could  he  deny  that  he  used 
"violence  to  attain  the  consulship,  when  he  hired  ruffians 
to  lay  their  hands  upon  Cato  and  Domitius.  In  the  as- 
sembly that  was  held  for  the  allotment  of  the  provinces, 
many  were  wounded  and  four  citizens  killed  ;  nay,  Cras- 
sus  himself  struck  a  senator,named  Lucius  Annahus,  who 
opposed  his  measures,  upon  the  face  with  his  fist  (a  cir- 
cumstance which  escaped  us  in  his  life),  and  drove  him 
out  of  the  forum  covered  with  blood. 

But  if  Crassus  was  too  violent  and  tyrannical  in  his  pro- 
ceedings, Nicias  was  as  much  too  timid.  His  poltroonery 
and  mean  submission  to  the  most  abandoned  persons  in  the 
state,  deserves  the  greatest  reproach.  Besides,  Crassus 
showed  some  magnanimity  and  dignity  of  sentiment,  in 
contending,  not  with  such  wretches  as  Cleon  and  Hyper- 
bolus,  but  with  the  glory  of  Cxsar,  and  the  three  triumphs 
of  Pompey.  In  fact,  he  maintained  the  dispute  well  with 
them  for  power',  and  in  the  high  honour  of  the  censor- 
ship he  was  even  beyond  Ponipey.  For  he  who  wants  to 
stand  at  the  helm,  should  not  consider  what  may  expose 
him  to  envy,  but  what  is  greai;  and  glorious,  and  may,  by 
its  lustre,  force  envy  to  speak  behind.  But  if  security  and 
repose  are  to  be  consulted  above  all  things,  if  you  are 
afraid  of  Alcibiades  upon  the  rostriimf  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians at  Pylos,  and  of  Perdiccas  in  Thrace,  then  surely, 
Nicias,  Athens  is  wide  enough  to  afford  you  a  corner  to 
retire  to,  where  you  may  w^eave  yourself  the  soft  crown  of 
tranquillity,  as  some  of  the  philosophers  express  it.  The 
love  Nicias  had  for  peace,  was,  indeed,  a  divine  attach- 
ment, and  his  endeavours,  during  his  whole  adininistra- 
tion,  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  were  worthy  of  the  Gre- 
cian humanity.  This  alone  places  him  in  so  honourable  a 
light,  that  Crassus  could  not  have  been  compared  with 
him,  though  he  had  made  the  Caspian  Sea  or  the  Indian 
Oceanjthe  boundary  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Nevertheless,  in  a  commonwealth  w^hich  retains  any 
sentiments  of  virtue,  he  who  has  the  lead  should  not  give 
place,  for  a  moment  to  persons  of  no  princiiple  ;  he  sliould 
intrust  no  charge  with  those  who  want  capacity,  nor  place 
any  confidence  in  those  who  want  honour.  And  Nicias  cer- 
tainly did  this  in  raising  Cleon  to  the  command  of  the 
^rmy,  a  man  who  had  nothing  to  recommend  him>  but 
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his  impudence  and  his  baAvling  in  the  rostrum.  On  thr 
other  hand,  I  do  not  commend  Crassus  for  advancing  to 
.action,  in  the  war  with  Spartacus,  with  more  expedition' 
than  prudence  ;  though  his  ambition  had  this  excuse,  that 
he  was  afraid  Pompey  would  come  and  snatch  his  laurels 
from  him,  as  Mummius  had  done  from  Metellus  at  Co- 
rinth. But  the  conduct  of  Nicias  was  very  absurd  and^ 
mean  spirited:*  He  would  not  give  up  to  his  enemy  the 
honour  and  trust  of  commander  in  chief,  v.'hile  he  could 
execute  that  charge  v/ith  ease,  and  had  good  hopes  of 
success  ;  bvit  as  soon  as  he  sav/  it  attended  with  great 
danger,  he  was  willing  to  secure  himself,  though  he  ex- 
posed the  public  by  it.  It  was  not  thus  Themistocles  be- 
haved in  the  Persian  war*  To  prevent  the  advancement 
of  a  man  to  the  command,  who  h?d  neither  capacity  nor 
principle,  which  he  iinev^  must  have  been  the  ruin  of  his 
country,  he  prevailed  v/ith  him,  by  a  sum  of  money,  to 
give  up  his  pretentions.  And  Cato  stood  for  the  tribune- 
ship,  when  he  saw  it  would  involve  him  in  the  greatest 
trouble  and  danger.  On  the  contrary,  Nicias  was  willing 
enough  to  be  general,  v/hcn  he  had  only  to  go  against 
Minoa,  Cythera,  or  the  poor  Meliuns  ;  but  if  there  was- 
occasion  to  fight  with  the  Lacedemonians,  hcputoffhis 
armour,  and  intrusted  the  chips,  ths  men,  the  warlike- 
stores,  in  short,  the  entire  direction  of  a  war  which  re- 
quired the  most  consummate  prudence  and  experience,  to- 
the  ignorance  and  rashness  of  Cieon,  iu  which  he  was 
not  only  unjust  to  himself  and  his  own  honour,  but  to  the 
welfare  and  safety  of  liis  country.  This  n>ade  the  Athe- 
nians send  him  afterwards,  contrary  to  his  inclination, 
against  Syracuse.  They  thought  it  was  not  a  conviction  of 
the  improbability  of  success,  but  a  regard  to  his  own  ease, 
and  a  want  of  spirit,  which  made  him  willing  to  deprive 
them  of  the  conquest  of  Sicily. 

There  is,  however,  this  great  proof  of  liis  integrity, 
that  though  he  was  perpetually  against  war,  and  always 
declined  the  command,  yet  they  failed  not  to  appoint 
him  to  it  as  the  ablest  and  best  general  they  had.  But 
Crassus,  though  he  was  for  ever  aiming  at  such  a  charge 
never  gained  one,  except  in  the  war  with  the  gladiators  ; 
and  that  only  because  Pompey,  Metellus,  and  both  the- 

•  The  sense  requires  that  we  should  read  htXtv,  not  ^e'voy. 
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Lucullus's  were  absent.  This  is  the  more  remarkable, 
because  Crassus  was  arrived  at  a  hh^h  degree  of  authority 
and  power.  But,  it  seems,  his  best  friends  thought  mm 
(as  the  comic  poet  expresses  it) 

In  all  trades  skili'd  except  the  trade  of  war. 

However,  this  knowledge  of  his  talents  availed  the  Ro- 
mans but  little  ;  his  ambition  never  let  them  rest  till  they 
assigned  him  a  province.  The  Athenians  employed  Ni- 
cias  against  his  inclination  ;  and  it  was  against  the  incli- 
nations of  the  Remans  that  CrassiVsiedthemout.  Crassus 
involved  his  country  in  misfortunes  ;  but  the  m.isfortuncs 
of  Niclas  were  owing  to  his  country . 

Nevertheless,  in  this  respect,  it  is  easier  to  commend 
Nicias  than  to  blame  Crassus.  The  capacity  and  skill  of 
the  former,  as  a  general,  kept  him  from  being  drawn  away 
with  the  vain  hopes  of  his  countrymen,  and  he  declared 
from  the  first  that  Sicily  could  not  be  conquered,  the  latter 
called  out  the  Romans  to  the  Parthian  war,  as  an  easy  un- 
dertaking. In  this  he  found  himself  sadly  deceived;  yet  his 
aim  was  great.  While  Cssar  was  subduing  the  West,  the 
Gauls,  the  Germans,  and  Britain,  he  attempted  to  pene- 
trate to  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  East,  and  to  conquer  all 
Asia  :  things  which  Pompcy  and  Lucullus  would  have  ef- 
fected, if  they  had  been  able.  But  though  they  were  both 
engaged  in  the  samedenigns,  and  made  the  same  attempts 
with  Crassus,  their  characters  stood  unimpeached,  both 
as  to  moderation  and  probity.  If  Crassus  w^as  opposed 
by  one  of  the  tribunes  in  his  Parthian  expedition,  Pompey 
was  opposed  by  the  senate  when  he  got  Asia  for  his  pro- 
vince. And  when  Caisar  had  routed  three  hundred  thou- 
sand Germans  Cato  voted  that  he  should  be  given  up  to 
that  injured  people,  to  atone  for  the  violation  of  the  peace: 
But  the  Roman  people,  paying  no  regard  to  Cato,  ordered 
a  thanksgiving  to  the  gods,  for  fifteen  days,  and  thought 
themselves  happy  in  the  advantage  gained.  In  what  rap- 
tures then  would  they  have  been,  and  for  how  many 
days  would  they  have  onered  sacrifices.  If  Crassus  could 
have  sent  them  an  account  from  Babylon,  that  he  was 
victorious  ;  and  if  he  had  proceeded  from  thence  through 
Media,  Persia,  Hyrcania,  Susa,  and  Bactria,  and  reduced 
them  to  the  form  of  Roman  provinces  !  For,  according 
'0  Euripides,  if  justice  must  be  violated,  and  men  can- 
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not  sit  down  quiet  and  contented  with  their  present  pos- 
sessions, it  should  not  be  for  taking  the  small  to\7n  of  Scan- 
dia,  or  razing- such  a  castle  as  Mende  ;  nor  yet  for  going 
in  chase  of  the  fugitive  ^ginetas,  who,  like  birds,  have 
retired  to  another  country  :  The  price  of  injustice  should 
be  high  ;  so  sacred  a  thing  as  right  should  not  be  invaded 
for  a  trifling  consideration,  for  that  would  be  treating  it 
with  contempt  indeed.  In  fact,  they  who  commend  Alex- 
ander's expedition,  and  decry j_that  of  Crassus,  judge  of 
actions  only  by  the  event. 

As  to  their  military  performances,  several  of  Nicias's 
are  very  considerable.  He  gained  many  battles,  and  was 
very  near  taking  Syracuse.  Nor  were  all  his  miscarriages 
so  many  errors  ;  but  they  were  to  be  imputed  partly  to 
his  ill  health,  and  partly  to  the  envy  of  his  countrymen  at 
home.  On  the  other  hand,  Crassus  committed  so  many 
errors,  that  Fortune  had  no  opportunity  to  show  him  any 
favour  ;  wherefore  we  need  not  so  much  wonder  that  the 
Parthian  power  got  the  better  of  his  incapacity,  as  that 
his  incapacity  prevailed  over  the  good  fortune  of  Rome. 

As  one  of  them  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  divina- 
tion, and  the  other  entirely  disregarded  it,  and  yet  both 
perished  alike,  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  observation  of 
omens  is  a  salutary  thing  or  not.  Nevertheless,  to  err  on 
the  side  of  religion,  out  of  regard  to  ancient  and  received 
opinions,  is  a  more  pardonable  thing  than  to  err  through 
obstinacy  and  presumption. 

Crassus,  however,  was  not  so  reproachable  in  his  exit : 
He  did  not  surrender  himself,  or  submit  to  be  bound,  nor 
was  he  deluded  with  vain  hopes  ;  but  in  yielding  to  the  in- 
stances of  his  friends,  he  met  his  fate,  and  fell  a  victim  to 
the  perfidy  and  injustice  of  the  barbarians :  Whereas  Nici- 
as,  from  amcan  and  unmanly  fondness  for  life,  put  himself 
in  the  enemy's  hands,  by  which  means  he  came  to  a  baser 
and  more  dishonourable  endf 
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XT  is  net  at  all  astonishing  that  Fortune,  in  the  variety 
of  her  motions  through  a  course  of  numberless  ages  hap- 
pens often  to  hit  upon  the  same  point,  and  to  produce 
events  perfectly  similar :  For  if  the  number  of  events  be 
infinite,  Fortune  may  easily  furnish  herself  v/ith  parallels 
in  such  abundance  of  tnatter  :  if  their  number  be  limited, 
there  must  necessarily  be  a  return  of  the  same  occur- 
rences, when  the  whole  is  run  through. 

Some  there  are  who  take  a  pleasure  in  collecting  those 
accidents  and  adventures  they  have  met  v/ith  in  history  or 
conversation,  which  have  such  a  characteristical  likeness# 
as  to  appear  the  efiects  of  reason  and  foresight.  For  ex- 
ample, there  were  two  eminent  persons  of  the  name  of 
Attis  :*  the  one  a  Syrian,  the  other  an  Arcadian,  who 
were  both  killed  by  a  boar.  There  were  tw^o  Acteons, 
one  of  which  was  torn  in  pieces  by  his  dogs,  and  the  other 
by  his  lovers. t  Of  the  tv/o  Scipios,  one  conquered  Car- 
thage, and  the  other  demolished  it.  Troy  was  taken 
three  times  ;  the  first  time  by  Hercules,  on  account  of 
Laomedon's  horses ;  the  second  time  by  Agamemnon, 
through  means  of  the  wooden  horse  ;|  the  third  by  Cha- 
ridemus,  a  horse  happening  to  stand  in  the  w^ay,  and  hin- 
dering the  Trojans  from  shutting  the  gates  so  quickly  as 

*  PanSanias,  in  his  Achaics,  rrientions  one  Attis  or  Attes,  the  son 
of  Calaus  the  Phrygian,  who  introduced  the  v.-orship  of  the  mother 
of  the  gods  among  the  Lydians.  He  was  himself  under  a  natural 
incapacity  cf  having  children,  and  therefore  he  might  possibly  be 
the  iirst  who  pi-oposed  that  all  the  priests  cf  that  goddess  should  be 
eunuchs.  Pausauias  adds,  that  Jupiter,  displeased  at  his  being  so 
great  a  favourite  with  her,  sent  a  boar,  w^hich  ravaged  the  fields, 
and  slew  Attis,  as  well  as  many  of  the  Lydians.  We  know  nothing 
of  any  other  Attis. 

t  Acteon,  the  son  cf  Aristseus,  was  torn  in  pieces  by  his  own 
dogs,  and  Acteon,  the  son  of  Melissus,  by  the  Bacchiads.  See  the 
Scholiast  upon  ApoUonius,  Book  iv. 

\  These  are  all  wooden  instances  of  events,  being  under  the 
•guidance  of  an  intelligent  being.  Nay,  they  are  such  puerilities  as 
Timseus  himself  scarce  ever  gave  into. 

VOL.  III.  G    q: 
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Ihey  sliGiikl  Lave  clone.  There  are  two  cities  that  bear 
the  names  of  the  most  odoriferous  plants,  Igs*  and  ^'tinji-- 
na^  Viclct  and  JMijrrb,  and  Homer  is  said  to  have  been 
born  in  the  one,  and  to  have  died  in  the  other.  To  these 
instances  we  may  add;  that  seme  of  the  generals  wJ]o  have 
been  the  greatest  warriors,  and  have  exerted  their  capaci- 
ty for  stratagem  in  the  n^.cst  successful  manner,  have  had 
but  cne  eye ;  1  mean  Fhilip,  Antigonus,  Hannibal,  and 
Sertoiius,  v.  hose  life  we  are  now  going  to  write  ;  a  man 
^vhose  conduct,  v.ith  respect  to  women,  was  preferable  to 
tliat  of  Philip,  who  was  niore  faithful  to  his  friends  than 
Antigonus,  and  more  hum^ane  to  his  enemies  than  Hanni- 
bal. But,  though  he  was  inferior  to  none  of  them  in  ca- 
pacity, he  fell  short  of  them  all  in  success.  Fortune,  in- 
deed, was  ever  more  cruel  to  him  than  his  most  inveterate 
.and  avowed  enemies  ;  yet  he  showed  himself  a  match  for 
MeteJlus  in  experience,  for  Pcmpey  in  noble  daring,  for 
Sylla  in  his  victories,  nay,  for  the  Whole  Reman  people 
in  power  ;  and  was  all  the  while  an  exile  and  a  sojourner 
among  barbarians. 

The  Grecian  general  who,  we  tiiink,  most  resembles 
him,  is  Eumcnes,  of  Cardia.f  Eoth  of  them  excelled  in 
point  of  generalship  ;  in  all  the  ait  of  stratagem,  as  well 
as  courage.  Eoth  were  banished  their  own  countries,  and 
com.manded  armies  in  others  ;  and  both  >.ad  to  contend 
v.ith  Fortune,  who  persecuted  them  so  violently,  that  at 
last  they  were  assassinated  through  the  treachery  of  those 
very  persons  whom  they  had  often  led  to  victory. 

Quintus  Sertorius  was  of  a  respectable  family  in  the 
town  of  Xursia,  and  country  of  the  Sabines.  Having  lost 
his  father  when  a  child',  he  had  a  liberal  education  given 
him  by  his  mother,  whom,  on  that  account  he  always  lov- 
ed with  the  greatest  tenderness.  Her  name  was  Rhea. 
He  was  sufficiently  qualified  to  speak  in  a  court  of  justice; 
and  by  his  abilities  that  way  gained  some  interest,  when 
but  a  youth,  in  Rome  itself;  But  his  greater  talents  for 
the  camp,  and  his  success  as  a  soldier,  turned  his  ambition 
into  that  channel. 

*  Seme  suppose  los  to  have  been  an  bland  rather  than  a  town. 
But  if  it  was  an  island;  tl;ere  might  be  a  town  in  it  cf  the  same 
name,  which  was  often  the  case  in  the  Greek  islands. 
^  •{■  In  the  Thracian  Cherscnesus. 
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He  made  his  first  campaign  under  Cjcpio,*  when  the 
Cimbri  and  Teutones  broke  into  Gaul.  The  Romans 
fought  a  battle,  in  which  their  behaviour  was  but  indif- 
ferent, and  they  were  put  to  the  rout.  On  this  occasion 
Sertorius  lost  his  horse,  and  received  many  wounds  him- 
s'A^,  yet  he  swam  the  river  Rhone,  armed  as  he  was  with 
his  breastplate  and  shield,  in  spite  of  the  violence  of  the 
torrent :  Such  was  his  strength  of  body,  and  so  much  had 
he  improved  that  strength  by  exercise. 

The. same  enemy  came  on  ^second  time,  with  such  pro. 
dls;ious  numbers,  and  such  dreadful  menaces,  tliat  it  v«is 
difficult  to  prevail  v/ith  a  Roman  to  keep  his  post,  or  to 
obey  his  general.  Marius  had  then  the  command,  and 
Sertorius  offered  his  service  to  go  as  a  spy,  and  bring  hini 
an  account  of  the  enemy.  For  this  purpose,  he  took  a 
Gaulish  habit,  and  having  learned  as  much  of  the  language 
as  might  suffice  for  commoPi  address^  he  mingled  v»  itii  the 
barbarians.  When  he  had  seen  and  heard  enough  to  let 
him  into  the  measures  they  v»ere  taking,  he  returned  to 
Marius,  who  honoured  him  with  the  established  rewards  of 
valour  :  and  during  that  whole  war,  he  gave  such  proofs 
of  his  courage  and  capacity,  as  raised  him  to  distinction, 
and  perfectly  gained  him  the  confidence  of  his  general* - 

After  the  v/ar  with  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  he  was 
sent  as  a  legionary  tribune,  under  Didlus  into  Spain,  and 
took  up  his  winter-quarters  in  Castulo,!  a  city  of  the 
Celtiberians.  The  soldiers  living  in  great  plenty,  behaved 
in  an  insolent  and  disorderly  maner,  and  commonly  drank 
to  intoxication.  The  barbarians  seeing  this,  held  them 
in  contempt;  and  one  night  having  got  assistance  from 
their  neighbours  the  Gyriso^nians.i  they  entered  the 
houses  where  they  were  quartered,  and  put  them  to  tlie 
sword.     Sertorius,  with  a  fev/  more,  having  found  means 

*  In.  the  printed  text  it  is  Sclpio  ;  but  two  manuscripts  give  us 
CiVpio.  And  it  certainly  was  Q_.  Servilius  Caepio,  who,  with  the 
consul  Cn  Malliu^,  was  defeated  by  the  Cimbri,  in  the  fourth  year 
of  the  hundred  and  sixty  eighth  Olympiad,  a  hundred  and  tliree 
years  before  the  Christian  era. 

t  A  town  of  New  Castile,  on  the  confines  of  Andalusia. 

i^.The  Gyriscenians  being  a  people  whom  we  know  norlimgof,  it 
has  been  conjectured  that  we  should  read  Orisians.  The  Orisiaus 
were  of  that  district.     See  Cellaring, 
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to  escape,  sallied  out  and  collected  all  that  he  had  get  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  barbarians.  Then  he  marched  round 
the  town,  and  finding  the  gate  open  at  which  the  Gyrisce- 
nians  had  been  privately  admitted,  he  entered  ;  but  took 
care  not  to  commit  the  same  error  they  had  clone.  He 
placed  a  guard  there,  made  himself  master  of  all  quarters 
of  the  town,  and  slew  all  the  inliabitants  who  were  able  to 
bear  arms.  After  this  execution,  he  ordered  his  soldiers 
to  lay  aside  their  own  arms  and  clothes,  and  take  those  of 
the  barbarians,  and  to  follow  him  in  that  form  to  the  city 
of  the  Gyriscenians.  The  people,  deceived  by  the  suits 
of  armour  and  habits  they  were  acquainted  with,  opened- 
their  gates,  and  sallied  forth  in  expectation  of  meeting 
their  friends  and  fellow-citizens  in  ail  the  joy  of  success  : 
The  consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  greatest  part  of 
them  wzvQ  cut  in  pieces  at  the  gates  :  the  rest  surrender- 
ed, and  v/ere  sold  as  slaves. 

By  this  manoeuvre,  the  name  of  Sertorius  became  fa» 
mou3  in  Spain  ;  and  upon  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  ap- 
pointed qussstor  in  the  Cisalpine  Gaul.  That  appoint- 
ment was  a  very  seasonable  one ;  for  the  Marian  war 
soon  breaking  out,  and  Sertorius  being  employed  to  levy 
troops  and  to  provide  arms,  he  proceeded  in  that  commis- 
sion with  such  expedition  and  activity,  that,  while  effemi- 
nacy and  supineness  were  spreading  among  the  rest  of  the 
Roman  youth,  he  was  considered  as  a  man  of  spirit  and 
enterprise. 

Nor  did  his  martial  intrepidity  abate,  when  he  arrived 
at  the  degre^  of  general.  His  personal  exploits  were 
still  great,  and  he  faced  danger  in  the  most  fearless  man- 
ner; in  consequence  of  which  he  had  one  of  his  eyes  struck 
out.  This,  however,  he  always  gloried  in.  He  said,  others 
did  not  always  carry  about  with  them  the  honourable 
badges  of  their  valour,  but  sometimes  laid  aside  their 
chains,  their  truncheons,  and  coronets  ;  while  he  had  per- 
petually the  evidences  of  his  bravery  about  him,  and  those 
who  saw  his  misfortune,  at  the  same  time  beheld  his. 
courage.  The  people,  too,  treated  him  with  the  highest 
respect:  When  he  entered  the  theatre,  they  received 
him  with  the  loudest  plaudits  and  acclamations  ;  an  ho- 
nour which  officers  distinguished  for  their  age  and  a- 
chievements  did  not  easily  obtain. 
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Yet  when  he  stood  for  the  office  of  tribune  of  the  peoplcy 
he  lost  it  through  the  opposition  of  Sylla's  faction  ; 
■which  was  the  chief  cause  of  his  perpetual  enmity  against 
Sylla.  When  I^.Iarius  was  overpowered  by  Sylla,  and  fled 
for  his  life,  and  Svlla  was  gone  to  carry  on  the  war  against 
Mithridates,  Octavius,  one  of  the  consuls,  remained  in 
Syila's  interest ;  but  Cinna,  the  other  consul,  whose  tem- 
per was  restless  and  seditious,  endeavoured  to  revive  the 
sinking  faction  of  Marius.  Sertorius  joined  the  latter  j 
the  rather  because  he  perceived  that  Octavius  did  not  act 
with  vigoiu',  and  that  he  distrusted  the  friends  cf  Ma- 
riu3. 

Some  time  after,  a  great  battle  was  fought  by  the  con- 
suls in  thefcTum,  in  v.diich  Octavius  was  victorious,  and 
Cinna  and  Sertorius  having  lost  not  much  less  than  ten 
thousand  men,  were  forced  to  fly.  But  as  there  was  a 
number  of  troops  scattered  up  and  down  in  Italy,  they 
gained  them  by  promises,  and  with  that  addition  found 
themselves  able  to  make  head  against  Octavius  again.  Ai 
the  same  time  Marius  arrived  from  Africa-,  and  offered  to 
raaige  himself  under  the  banners  of  Cinna,  as  a  private 
man  under  the  consul.  The  otncers  were  of  opinion  that 
they  ought  to  receive  him  ;  only  Sertorius  opposed  it. 
Whether  it  was  that  he  thought  Cinna  would  not  pay  so 
raueh  attention  to  him,  when  he  had  a  man  of  so  much 
greater  name  as  a  general  in  his  army  ;  or  v/hetaer  he 
feared  the  cruelty  of  Ivlarius  vvould  throw  all  their  af- 
fairs iiito  confusion  again  ;  as  he  indulged  his  resentments 
■^vithoiit  any^  regard  to  justice  or  moderation  whenever  he 
had  the  advantage  ;  he  remonstrated,  that  as  they  were 
already  superior  to  the  enemy,  they  had  not  much  left  to 
do  ;  but  if  they  admitted  PJarius  among  them,  he  would 
rob  them  of  all  the  honour  and  the  powder  at  the  same 
time,  for  he  could  not  endure  an  associate  in  comm.and, 
and  was  treacherous  in  every  thing  v/here  his  ov/n  inter- 
est was  concerned. 

Cinna  answered,  that  the  sentiments  of  Sertorius  were 
perfectly  right,  but  that  he  was  ashamed,  and  indeed  knew 
not  how  to  reject  Marius,  v/hen  he  had  invited  him  to 
take  a  part  in  the  direction  of  affairs.  Sertorius  replied, 
"  I  imagined  that  Marius  had  come  of  his  own  accord 
into  Italy,  and  pointed  out  to  you  what  in  tliat  case  was 
inoi)t  expedient  for  you  to  do  ;  But,  a-:  he  came  up- 
G  n:  2 
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on  your  invitation,  you  should  not  have  deliberated*' 
a  moment  whether  he  was  to  be  adnVitted  or  not.  Yovi 
should  have  received  him  immediately.  Trui  honour 
leaves  no  room  for  doubt  and  iiesitation." 

Cinna  then  sent  for  Marius  ;  and  the  forces  being  di- 
vided into  three  parts,  each  of  these  three  great  officers 
had  a  command.  When  the  war  was  over,  Cinna  and 
Marius  .q;ave  into  every  kind  of  insolence  and  cruelty. 
Scrtorius  alone  neither  put  any  man  to  death  to  glut  his 
own  revenge,  nor  committed  any  other  outrage  :  On  the 
contrary,  he  reproached  Marius  with  his  savage  proceed- 
ings, and  applying  to  Cinna  in  private,  prevailed  with  him 
to  make  a  m.ore  moderate  use  of  his  power.  At  last, 
finding  that  the  slaves  whom  Marius  had  admitted  his 
fellow-soldiers,  and  afterwards  employed  as  the  guards  of 
his  tyranny,!  were  a  strong  and  numerous  body  ;  and. 
that  partly  by  order  or  permission  of  ^larius,  partly  by 
their  native  ferocity,  they  proceeded  to  the  greatest  ex- 
cesses, killing  their  masters,  abusing  their  mistresses,  and 
violating  the  children  ;  he  concluded,  that  these  outragefv- 
were  insupportable,  and  shot  them  all  with  arrows  in  their 
camp,  though  their  number  was  not  less  than  four  thou- 
sand. 

After  the  death  of  Marius,  the  assassination  of  Cinna. 
that  followed  it,  and  the  appointment  of  young  Marius- 
to  the  consulship,  contrary  to  the  v/ill  of  Sertorius  and 
the  laws  of  Rome,  Carbo,  Scipio,  and  Norbanus,  carried, 
on  the  war  against  Sylla,  now  returned  to  Italy,  but  with-- 
out  any  success :  For  sometimes  the  officers  behaved  in 
a  mean  and  dastardly  manner,  and  sometim.es  the  troops 
deserted  in  large  bodies.  In  this  case  Sertorius  began  to  ■ 
think  his  presence  of  no  importance,  as  he  saw  their  af- 
fairs under  a  miserable  direction,  and  that  persons  of  the 
least  understanding  had  most  povrer.  He  was  the  more 
confirmed  in  this  opinion,  when  Sylla  encamped  near 
Scipio,  and  amusing  him  with  caresses,  under  pretence- 
of  an  approaching  peace,  was  all  the  while  corrupting  his 
troops.  Sertorius  advertised  Scipio  of  it  several  times, 
and  told  him  what  the  event  would  be,  but  he  never  li&- 
tiened  to  him. 

*  Qui  deliberant  desciverHnt.         7'aeiSi 
^  The  BardiaeauA, 
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Then  givliv'T  up  Rome  for  lost,  he  retired  with  the  ut- 
i-nost  expedition  into  Spain  ;  hoping-,  if  he  could  get  the 
government  there  into  hh  hands,  to  be  able  ta>  afford  pro- 
tection to  such  of  his  friends  as  might  be  beaten  in  Italy. 
He  met  with  dreadful  storms  on  his  way,  and  when  he 
came  to  the  mountains  adjoining  to  Spain,  the  barbarians 
insisted  that  he  should  pay  toll,  and  purchase  his  passage 
over  them.  Those  that  attended  him  were  fired  with  in- 
dignation, and  thought  it  an  insufferable  thing  for  a  Ro- 
man proconsul  to  pay  toll  to  such  a  crew  of  barbarians. 
But  he  made  light  of  the  seeming  disgrace,  and  said, 
♦*  Time  was  the  thing  he  purchased,  than  which  nothing 
in  the  world  could  be  more  precious  to  a  man  engaged  in 
great  attempts."  He  therefore  satisiied  the  demands  of 
the  mountaineers,  and  passed  over  into  Spain  without  los' 
ing  a  moment. 

He  found  the  country  very  populous,  and  abounding  in 
youth  fit  for  war,  but  at  the  same  time  the  people,  op- 
pressed by  the  avarice  and  rapacity  of  former  governors, 
were  ill-disposed  towards  any  Roman  government  what- 
ever. To  remove  this  aversion,  he  tried  to  gain  the  bet- 
ter sort  by  his  affable  and  obliging  manner,  and  the  popu- 
lace by  lowering  the  tax€s.  But  his  excusing  them  from, 
providing  quarters  for  the  soldiers,  was  the  most  agree- 
able measure  :  For  he  ordered  his  men  to  pass  the  winter 
in  tents  without  the  walls,  and  he  set  them  the  example. 
He  did  not,  however,-  place  his  whole  dependence  upon 
the  attachment  of  the  barbarians,.  Vv'hatever  Romans 
had  settled  there,  and  were  fit  to  bear  arms,  he  incorpo- 
rated with  his  troops  ;  he  provided  such  a  variety  of  war- 
like machines,  and  built  such  a  number  of  ships,  as  kept 
the  cities  in  awe  :  And  though  his  address  was  mild  and 
gentle  in  peace,  he  made  himself  formidable  by  his  prepa- 
rations for  Vv-ar. 

As  soon  as  he  was  informed  that  Sylla  had  made  him- 
self master  of  Rome,  and  that  the  faction  of  Marius  and 
Carbo  was  entirely  suppressed,  he  concluded  that  an  army 
would  soon  be  sent  against  him  under  the  conduct  of  an  a- 
ble  general.     For  this  reason  he  sent  Julius  Salinator, 
with  six  thousand  foot,  to  block  up  the  passes  of  the  Py- 
renees.    In   a  little   time  Caius  Annius  arrived  on   the 
part  of  Sylla  ;  and  seeing  it  impossible  to  dislodge  Sali- 
nator, he  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain)  not  knaw-- 
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ing  how  to  proceed.  While  he  was  in  this  perplexity, 
one  Calp'.imius,  surnamed  Lenarius,  assassinated  Salina- 
tor,  and  his  troops  thereupon  quitting  the  Pyrenees,  Anni- 
us  passed  them,  easily  repulsing  with  his  great  army  the 
few  that  opposed  him.  Sertorius,  not  being  in  a  condition 
to  give  him  battle,  retired  with  three  thousand  men  to 
New  Carthage;  where  he  embarked,  and  crossed  over  to 
Africa.  The  Maurusian  coast  was  tiie  land  he  touched 
upon  ;  and  his  men  going  on  shore  there  to  water,  and  riot 
being  upon  their  guard,  the  barbarians  fell  upon  them, 
and  killed  a  considerable  number  ;  so  that  he  was  forced  to 
make  back  for  Spain.  He  found  the  coasts  guarded,  and 
that  it  was  impracticable  to  make  a  descent  there ;  but  hav- 
ing met  with  some  vessels  of  Cilician  pirates,  he  persuad- 
ed them  to  join  him,  and  made  his  landing  good  in  the  isle 
of  Pityusa,*  forcing  his  way  through  the  guards  which 
Annius  had  placed  there. 

Soon  after,  Annius  made  his  appearance  with  a  nume- 
rous fleet,  en  board  of  which  were  five  thousand  men. 
Sertorius  ventured  to  engage  him  ;  though  his  vessels 
were  small,  and  made  rather  forsv/ift  sailing  than  strength. 
But  a  violent  v^est-wind  springing  up,  raised  such  a  storm, 
that  the  greatest  part  of  Sertorius's  ships,  being  too  light 
to  bear  up  against  it,  w^ere  driven  upon  the  rocky  shore. 
Sertorius  himself  was  prevented  by  the  Storm  from  mak^ 
ing  his  way  at  sea,  and  by  the  enemy  from  landing  ;  so 
that  he  was  tossed  about  by  the  waves  for  ten  days  toge- 
ther, and  at  last  escaped  with  great  difficulty. 

At  length  the  wind  abated,  and  he  ran  in  among  some 
scattered  islands  in  that  quarter.  There  he  landed  ;  but 
finding  they  v/ere  without  water,  he  put  to  sea  again, 
crossed  the  straits  of  Gades,  and  keeping  to  the  right, 
landed  a  little  above  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bjetis,  which 
running  through  a  large  tra.ct  to  discharge  itself  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  gives  name  to  ail  that  part  of  Spain 
through  which  it  passes. t  There  he  found  some  marinei'^ 
lately  arrived  from  the  Atlantic  Island s.|  These  are  two 
in  number,  separated  only  by  a  narrow  channel,  and  are 
a.t  the  distance  of  four  hundred  leagues  |i  from  the  Afri:- 

*  Now  Ivica. 

J  Bceatica,  now  Andalusia. 

:J:  The  Canaries. 

{;  In  the  original,  ten  tkou^andfurlotJgs. 
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can  coast.  They  ^ve  cdLWcd  the  Foriunate  Islands.  Rain 
seldom  falls  there,  and  when  it  does,  it  falls  moderately  ; 
but  they  generally  have  soft  breezes,  which  scatter  such 
rich  dews,  that  the  soil  is  not  only  good  for  sowing  and 
planting,  but  spontaneously  produces  the  most  excellent 
fruits,  and  those  ii-.  such  abundance,  that  the  inhabitants 
have  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  indulge  themselves  in 
the  enjoyment  of  ease.  The  air  is  always  pleasant  and 
salubrious,  through  the  happy  temperature  of  the  seasons,. 
and  their  insensible  transition  into  each  other.  For  the 
north  and  east  winds  which  blow  from  our  continent,  in  the 
immense  track  they  have  to  pass,  are  dissipated  and  lost ; 
While  the  sea  winds,  that  is  the  south  and  the  v/est,  bring 
v/ith  them  from  the  ocean  slight  and  gentle  showers,  but 
oftener  only  a  refreshing  moisture,  which  imperceptibly 
scatters  plenty  on  their  plains :  So  that  it  is  generally 
believed,  even  among  the  barbarians,  that  these  are  the 
Elysian  Fields,  and  the  Seats  of  the  Blessed,  v/hich  Ho- 
mer has  described  in  all  the  charms  of  verse.* 

Sertorius  hearing  these  wonders,  conceived  a  strong- 
desire  to  fix  himself  in  these  islands,  where  he  might  live 
in  perfect  tranquillity,  at  a  distance  from  the  evils  of  tyran- 
ny and  war.  The  Cilicians,  who  wanted  neither  peace  nor 
repose,  but  riches  and  spoils,  no  sooner  perceived  this, 
than  they  .bore  away  for  Africa,  to  restore  Ascalis,  the 
son  of  Iphtha,  to  the  throne  of  Mauritania.'  Sertorius,  far 
from  giving  himself  up  to  despair,  resolved  to  go  and  as- 
sist the  people  who  were  at  war  with  Ascalis,  in  order  to 
open  to  his  troops  another  prospect  in  this  new  employ- 
ment, and  to  prevent  their  relinquishing  him  for  want  of 
supporL  His  arrival  was  very  acceptable  to  the  Aloors^ 
and  he  soon  beat  Ascalis  in  a  pitched  battle  ;  after  which 
he  besieged  him  in  the  place  to  which  he  retired. 

Hereupon  Sylla  interposed,  and  sent  Parcinanus  with  a 
considerable  force  to  the  assistance  of  Ascalis.  Sertorius 
meeting  him  in  the  field,  defeated  and  killed  him  ;  and 
having  incorporated  his  troops  with  his  own,  assaulted, 
and  took  the  city  of  Tingisjt  whither  Ascalis  and   his 

*  Odyss.  IV. 

f  In  the  text  T^ngene.  Strabo  tells  U3  the  barbarians  call  It 
Tinga,  that  Artemidorus  gives  it  the  name  of  Linga,  and  Eratos- 
thenes that  of  Lixu<i. 
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brothers  had  fled  for  refuge.  The  Africans  tell  us,  the 
body  of  Antjeus  lies  there;  and  Sertoriiis,  not  giving 
credit  to  what  the  barbarians  related  of  his  gigantic  size, 
opened  his  tomb  for  satisfaction.  But  how  great  was  his 
surprise,  when  (according  to  the  account  we  have  of  it) 
he  beheld  a  body  sixty  cubits  long.*  He  immediately 
oHered  sacrifices,  and  closed  up  the  tomb  ;  whi^h  added 
greatly  to  the  respect  and  reputation  it  had  before. 

The  people  of  Tingis  relate,  that  after  the  death  of 
AntKus,  Hercules  took  his  widow  Tinga  to  his  bed,  and 
had  by  her  a  son  named  Sophax,  v/ho  reigned  over  that 
country,  and  founded  a  city,  to  which  he  gave'  his  mo- 
ther's name.  They  add,  that  Diodorus,  the  son  of  Sophax, 
subdued  many  African  nations  with  an  «.nny  of  Greeks, 
which  he  raised  out  of  the  colonics  of  Clbians  and  My- 
ceneans,  settled  here  by  Hercules.  These  particulars  we 
mention  for  ti)e^sake  of  Juba,  the  best  of  all  royal  histo- 
rians ;  for  he  is  said  to  iiave  been  a  descendant  of  Sophax 
and  Diodorus,  the  son  and  grandson  of  Hercules. 

Sertorius  having  thus  cleared  the  held,  did  no  sor't  of 
harm  to  those  that  surrendered  themselves,  or  placed  a 
confidence  in  him.  He  restored  them  their  possessions 
and  cities,  and  put  the  government  in  their  hands  again  ; 
taking  nothing  fOi"  himself  but  what  they  voluntarily  ofr 
fered  him. 

As  he  Vv^as  deliberating  which  way  he  should  next  turn 
his  arms,  the  Lusitanians  sent  am.bassadors  to*  invite  him 
to  take  the  command  among  them  ;  tor  they  wanted  a 
general  of  his  reputation  and  experience,  to  support  them 
against  the  terror  of  the  Roman  eagles  ;  and  he  was  the 
only  one  on  whose  character  and  firmness  they  could  pi"o- 
perly  depend.  Indeed,  he  is  said  to  have  been  proof 
against  the  impressions  both  of  pleasure  and  fear ;  intrepid 
in  time  of  danger,  and  not  too  much  elated  with  more 

*  If  it  did  not  appear  from  Strabo,  that  Plu.-.vch  has  here  only- 
copied  the  fa'ale  of  Gabinius,  conceniing  the  statute  of  Antxus,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  think  that  there  vras  an  error  in  the  text,  and 
that  instead  of  l^nKoilx',  we  should  read  1%  l^ofu  referring  the  par- 
ticiple to  c-^u,xU  immediately  preceding.  We  the  more  readily  give 
into  this  opinion,  as  the  antiques  of  Hercules  and  Antjeus  do  not 
represent  the  latter  more  in  proportion  than  half  a  cubit  higher 
than  the  former.  And  if  we  are  to  believe,  at  the  same  time,  that 
Hercules,  afcfer  he  had  killed  Ataeus,  had  connections  with  his 
•widow,  that  must  confirm  us  in  the  altered  reading. 
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prosperous  fortun-e  ;  in  any  great  and  sudden  atten-pt  as 
daring  as  any  general  of  his  tin\e,  and  v/here  art  and  con- 
trivance, as  vrell  as  dispatch,  was  ntrcessary  for  seizing  a 
pass,  or  securing  a  strong-hold,  one  of  the  greatest  masters 
of  stratagem  in  the  world  ;  noble  and  generous  in  reward- 
ing great  actions,  and  in  punishing  offences  very  mode- 
rate- 
It  is  true,  his  treatnient  of  the  Spanish  hostages  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  which  bore  such  strong  marks  of 
cruelty  and  revenge,  seems  to  argue  that  theclemency  he 
showed  before,  was  not  a  real  virtue  in  hin;,  but  only  a 
pretended  one,  taken  up  to  suit  his  occasions.  I  think, 
indeed,  that  the  virtue  which  is  siacere,  and  founded  upon 
reason,  can  never  be  so  conquered  by  any  stroke  whatever, 
as  to  give  place  to  the  opposite  vice.  Yet  dispositions 
naturally  humane  and  good,  by  great  and  undeserved  ca- 
lamities, may  possibly  be  soured  a  little,  and  the  man  may 
change  with  his  fortune.  This,  I  am  persuaded,  vras  the 
case  of  Sertorius  ;  when  fortune  forsook  him,  his  disposi- 
tion was  sharpened  by  disappointment,  and  he  became  se- 
vere to  those  who  injured  or  betrayed  him. 

At  present,  having  accepted  the  invitation  to  Lusitania. 
he  took  his  voyage  from  Africa  thither.  ^Upon  his  arrival, 
-he  was  invested  v,'ith  full  authority  as  general,  and  levied 
forces,  with  which  he  reduced  the  neighbouring  provinces. 
Numbers  voluntarily  came  overto  him.,  on  account  of  his 
-reputation  for  clemency,  as  well  as  the  vigour  of  his  pro- 
ceedings.    And  to  these  advantages  he  added  artifice  to 
amuse  and  gain  the  people- 
That  of  the  hind  v/as  none  of  the  least.*     Spanus  a 
countryman  who  lived  in  those  parts,  happening  to  fall  in 
with  a  hind  which  had  newly  yeaned,  and  which  was  fly- 
Jng  from  the  hunters,  failed  in  his  attempt  to  take  her; 
but,   charmed  v/ith  the  uncommon  colour  of  the  fawn, 
which  was  a  perfect  white,  he  pursued  and  took  it.     By 
good  fortune  vSertorius  had  his  camp  in  that  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  whatever  was  brought  to  him,  taken  in  hunt- 
ing, or  of  the  production  of  the  field  he  received  with 
pleasure,  and  returned  the  civility  with  interest.     The 
countryman  went  and  offered  him  the  fawn.     He  received 
'this  present  like  the  rest,  and  at  first  took  no  extraordinary 

*  Sertorius  had  learned  there  arts  cf  Marius. 
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notice  of  it ;  But  in  time  it  became  so  tractable  and  fond 
of  him,  that  it  v,'ouid  come  when  he  called,  follow  him 
wherever  he  went,  and  learned  to  bear  the  hurry  and  tu- 
mult of  the  camp.  By  little  and  little  he  brought  the  peo- 
ple to  believe  there  was  something  sacred  and  mysterious 
in  the  aftkir  ;  giving  it  out,  that  the  fawn  was  a  gift  from 
Diana,  and  that  it  discovered  to  him  many  important  se- 
crets; for  he  knew  the  natural  power  of  superstition  over 
the  minds  of  the  barbarians.  In  pursuance  of  this  scheme, 
when  the  enem.y  was  making  a  private  eruption  into  the 
country  under  his  command,  or  ^-^ersuading  some  city  to 
revolt,  he  pretended  the  fawn  had  appeared  to  him  in  a 
dream,  and  warned  him  to  have  his  forces  ready.  And  if 
he  had  intelligence  of  some  victory  gained  by  his  officers, 
he  used  to  conceal  the  messenger,  and  produce  the  fawn 
crowned  with  flowers  for  its  good  tidings ;  bidding  the 
people  rejoice,  and  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  on  account  of 
some  news  they  would  soon  hear. 

By  this  invention  he  made  them  so  tractable,  that  they 
obeyed  his  orders  in  every  thing  without  hesitation,  no 
longer  considering  themselves  as  under  the  conduct  of  a 
stranger  but  the  immediate  direction  of  heaven.  And 
the  astonishing  uicrease  of  his  power,  far  beyond  all  they 
could  rationally  expect,  confirmed  them  in  that  persua- 
sion :  For,  with  two  thousand  six  hundred  men,  M'hom 
he  called  Romans  (though  among  them  there  were  seven 
hundred  Africans,  who  came  over  with  him),  and  an  ad- 
dition of  four  thousand  light-armed  Lusitanians,  and  se- 
ven hundred  horse,  he  carried  on  the  war  against  four  Ro- 
man generals,  who  had  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
foot,  six  thousand  horse,  two  thousand  archers  and  sling- 
ers,  and  cities  without  number  under  their  command  ; 
though  at  first  he  had  twenty  cities  only.  Nevertheless, 
with  so  trifling  a  force,  and  such  small  beginnings,  he 
subdued  several  great  nations,  and  took  many  cities.  Of 
the  generals  that  opposed  him,  he  loeat  Cotta  at  sea  in 
the  straits  over  against  Mellaria ;  he  defeated  Phidius* 

*  Xylander  has  it  Z>/r//w5  which  is  agi-eeableto  some  manuscripts; 
Cruserius,  upon  conjecture  only,  reads  it  Jufdiiis.  But,  as  the 
learned  Moses  Du  Soul  observes,  there  is  a  corrupt  and  insignificant 
»r»in  the  text,...,K«')£v«:t;^s6;)5i;5iT£y  tth  ^i^iov  Se  ...and  thence  he  con- 
cludes, with  some  degree  oSi"probability,  that  we  shouldread  F-urfAius. 
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^ho  had  the  chief  command  in  B^stica,  and  killed  four 
thousand  Romans  upon  the  banks  of  the  B^tis.  By  his 
quxstor  he  beat  Domitius  and  Lucius  Manlius,*  proconsul 
of  the  other  Spain  ;  he  likev/ise  slew  Thoranius,t  one  of 
the  officers  sent  against  him  by  ?Jete^lus,  together  v/ith  his 
whole  army.  Nay,  Metellus  himself,  a  general  of  as  great 
reputation  as  any  the  Romans  then  had,  was  entangled  by 
him  in  such  diffiajlties,  and  reduced  to  such  extremities, 
that  he  was  forced  to  call  in  Lucius  LoUius  fi'om  Gallia 
Narbonensis  to  his  assistance,  and  Pompey  the  Great  was 
sent  with  another  army  from  Rome  with  the  utmost  expe- 
dition. For  ^Metellus  knew  not  what  measures  to  take 
against  so  daring  an  enemy,  who  was  continually  harras- 
sing  him,  and  yet  would  not  come  to  a  pitched  battle,  and 
who,  by  the  lightness  and  activity  of  his  Spanish  troops, 
turned  nimself  into  all  manner  of  forms.  He  was  sufn- 
ciently  skilled,  indeed,  in  set  battles,  and  he  command- 
ed a  firm  heavy-armed  infantry,  which  knew  how  to  re- 
pulse and  bear  down  any  thing  that  would  make  head  a- 
gainst  them,  but  had  no  experience  in  climbing  moun- 
tains, or  capacity  to  vie  in  flying  and  pursuing  men  as 
swift  a^  the  Avind  ;  nor  could  his  troops  bear  hunger,  eat 
any  thing  undressed,  or  lie  upon  the  ground  without  tents, 
like  those  of  Sertorius.  Besides,  INIetellus  v/as  now  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  after  his  many  campaigns  and  long 
service,  had  begun  to  indulge  himself  in  a  more  delicate 
way  of  living  :  whereas  Sertorius  was  in  the  vigour  of  his 
age,  full  of  spirits,  and  had  brought  his  strength  and  ac- 
tivity to  the  greatest  perfection,  by  exercise  and  abstemi- 
ousness. He  never  indulged  in  wine,  even  when  he  had  no- 
thing else  to  do  ;  and  he  had  accustomed  himself  to  bear  la- 
bour and  fatigue,  to  make  long  marches,  and  pass  many- 
successive  nights  without  sleep,  though  supported  all  the 
while  with  mean  and  slender  diet.  By  bestowing  his  lei- 
sure on  hunting  and  traversing  all  the  country  for  game, 
he  had  gained  such  a  knowledge  of  the  impracticable  as 
well  as  open  parts  of  it,  that  when  he  wanted  to  fly,  he 

Freinsheni,  iu  his  Supplement  to  Livy,  (xc.  23.)  calls  this  gene- 
ral Furfidius  ;  and  he  might  do  it  upon  the  authority  of  some  an- 
cient manuscript  of  Platarch. 

*  Liisius  in  the  text  again  is  corrupt.  We  read  it  Lucius  Man- 
lius  from  Orosius  and  Livy. 

t  Florus  has  it  Thorius 
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found  no  manner  of  difficulty  in  it,  and  if  he  bad  cccasioa 
to  pursue  or  surround  the  enemy,  he  could  execute  it  with 
ease. 

Hence  it  v^as,  that  Metellus,  in  being  prevented  from 
coming  to  any  regular  action,  sutrered  all  tlie  inconveni- 
ences of  a  defeat;  and  Sertorius  gained  as  much  by  flying, 
as  he  could  have  done  by  conquering  and  pursuing:  For 
he  cut  his  adversary  off  from  Avater,  and  prevented  his 
foraging.  If  the  Romans  began  to  march,  he  was  on  the 
%ving  to  harass  them  ;  and  if  tliey  sat  still,  he  galled 
them  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  were  forced  to  quit 
their  post.  If  they  iRvested  a  town,  he  vras  soon  upon 
them.,  and  by  cutting  off  their  convoys,  as  it  were  besieg- 
ed the  besiegers  :  insomuch,  that  they  began  to  give 
up  the  point,  and  to  call  upon  Metellus  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge that  Sertorius  had  given  ;  insisting  that  general 
should  fight  with  general,  and  Roman  with  Roman  ;  and 
when  he  declined  it,  they  ridiculed  and  abused  him.  Me- 
tellus only  laughed  at  them,  and  he  did  perfectly  right ; 
for,  as  'I'lieophrastus  says,  »' A  general  should  die  like  a 
irenerai,  and  not  like  a  common  soldier." 

He  found  that  the  Langobritx  were  very  serviceable  to 
Sertorius,  and  perceived  at  the  same  time,  that  he  might 
•soon  bring  them  to  surrender  for  want  of  water  ;  for  they 
had  but  one  well  in  the  city,  and  an  enemy  might  imme- 
diately make  him.self  master  of  the  springs  in  the  suburbs, 
und  imder  the  walls.  He  therefore  advanced  against  the 
town  ;  but  concluding  he  should  take  it  within  two  days, 
lie  ordered  his  troops  to  take  only  five  days  provisions 
v/ith  them.  But  Sertorius  gave  the  people  speedy  assist- 
ance. He  got  two  thousand  skins  and  filled  them  with 
water  promising  a  good  reward  for  the  care  of  each  vessel 
or  skin.  A  number  of  Spaniards  and  Moors  offered  their 
ysrvice  on  this  occasion  ;  and  having  selected  the  strong- 
est and  swiftest  of  them,  he  sent  them  along  the  moun- 
tains, with  orders,  when  they  delivered  these  vessels,  to 
take  all  useless  persons  out  of  the  town^  that  the  water 
might  be  fully  sufficient  for  tlie  rest  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  siege. 

When  iXletelhis  was  informed  of  this  manceuvre,  h^ 
was  greatly  concerned  at  it ;  and,  as  his  provisions  began 
to  fail  he  sent  out  Aquilius  *  with  six  thousand  men  to 

•  The  common  reading  in  the  Gieek  text  is  Jouinus,  but  the  ma- 
nuscripts give  us  Aqy.iUus. 
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coUert  fresh  supplies.  Scrtorius,  who  had  early  Intelli- 
gei<:e  of  it,  laid  an  ambush  for  Aquilius,  and  upon  his  re- 
ti-rn,  three  thousand  men  who  were  placed  in  the  shady 
jhannel  of  a  brook  for  the  purpose,  rose  uj^and  attacked 
him  in  the  rear.  At  the  same  time  Sertorius  himself, 
charging-  him  in  front  killed  a  considerable  number  of  his 
party,  and  took  the  rest  prisoners.  Aquilius  got  back  to 
Metellus,  but  with  the  loss  both  of  his  horse  and  his  arms ; 
whereupon  Metellus  retired  with  disgrace,  greatly  insult- 
ed and  ridiculed  by  the  Spaniards. 

This  success  procured  Sertorius  the  admiration  and 
esteem  of  the  Spaniards ;  but  what  charmed  them  still 
more  was,  that  he  armed  them  in  the  Roman  manner, 
taught  them  to  keep  their  ranks,  and  to  obey  the  word 
of  command  ;  so  that,  instead  of  exerting  their  strengtli 
in  a  saviige  and  disorderly  manner,  and  behaving  like  a 
multitude  of  banditti,  he  polished  them  into  regular 
forces.  Another  agreeable  circumstance  was,  that  he 
furnished  them  with  abundance  of  gold  and  silver  to  gild 
their  helmets,  and  enrich  their  shields  ;  and  that  he  taught 
them  10  wear  embroidered  ves-:s,  and  magnificent  coats  ; 
nor  did  he  give  them  supplies  only  for  these  purposes,  but 
he  set  them  the  exanipie.*  The  finishing  stroke  was, 
his  collecting,  from  the  various  nations,  the  children  of 
the  nobility  into  the  great  city  of  Osca,t  and  his  furnish- 
ing them  with  masters  to  instruct  them  in  the  Gredan  and 
Roman  literature.  This  had  the  appearance  only  of  an 
education,  to  prepare  them  to  be  admitted  citizens  of 
Rome,  and  to  fit  them  for  important  eommissicr.s  ;  but 
in  fcict,  the  children  v/ere  so  many  hostages.  Meanwhile, 
the  parents  were  delighted  to  see  their  sons  in  eowns  bor- 
dered with  purple,  and  walking  in  great  state  to  the 
schools,  without  any  expence  to  them  :  For  Sertorius 
took  the  whole  upon  himself  often  examining  besides  in- 
to the  improvements  they  made,  and  distributing  proper 
rewards  to  those  of  most  merit,  among  which  were  the 
golden  ornaments  furling  down  from  the  neck,  called  by 
the  Romans  bidlcs. 

*  Alexander  had  taken  the  same  method  before  him,  among  the 
Persians.  For  he  ordered  thirty  thousand  Persian  boys  to  be  taught 
Greek,  and  trained  in  the  Macedonian  manner, 

I  A  city  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis. 
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It  was  then  the  custom  in  Spain,  for  the  band  which 
fought  near  the  general's  person,  when  he  fell,  to  die 
with  him.  This  manner  of  devoting  themselves  to  deah^ 
the  barbariai^  call  a  Libation*  The  other  generals  ha^ 
but  a  few  ot  mese  guards  or  nights  companions  ;  where- 
as Sertorius  was  attended  by  many  myriads,  who  had  laid 
themselves  under  that  obligation.  It  is  said,  that  when 
he  was  once  defeated  near  the  walls  of  a  town,  and  the 
enemy  were  pressing  hard  upon  him,  the  Spaniards,  to 
save  Sertorius,  exposed  themselves  without  any  precau- 
tion. They  passed  him  upon  their  shoulders,  from  one 
to  another,  till  he  Iiad  gained  the  walls,  and  when  their 
general  was  secure,  then  they  dispersed,  and  fled  for  theit 
own  lives. 

Nor  was  he  beloved  by  the  Spanish  soldiers  only,  but 
by  those  which  came  from  Italy  too.  When  Perpenna 
Vento,  who  was  of  the  same  party  with  Sertorius,  came 
into  Spain  v,4th  a  great  quantity  of  money  and  a  respect- 
able army,  intending  to  proceed  in  his  operations  against 
Metellus  upon  his  own  bottom,  the  troops  disliked  the 
scheme,  and  nothing  was  talked  of  in  the  camp  but  Ser- 
torius. This  gave  great  uneasiness  to  Perpenna,  who  wa& 
much  elated  with  his  high  birth  and  opulent  fortune.  Nor 
did  the  matter  stop  here.  Upon  their  having  intelligence 
that  Pompey  had  passed  the  Pyrenees,  the  soldiers  took 
up  their  arms  and  standards,  and  loudly  called  upon  Per- 
penna to  lead  them  to  Sertorius  ;  threatening,  if  he  would 
not  comply,  to  leave  him,  and  go  to  a  general  who  knew 
how  to  save  both  himself  and  those  under  his  command  :. 
So  that  Perpenna  was  forced  to  yield,  and  he  went  and 
joined  Sertorius  with  fifty-three  cohorts.f 

Sertorius  now  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  great 
army  ;  for,  besides  the  junction  of  Perpenna,  all  the  coun- 
tries within  the  Iberus  had  adopted  his  interest,  and  troops 
were  daily  flocking  in  on  all  sides.  But  it  gave  him  pain  , 
to  see  them  behave  with  the  disorder  and  ferocity  of  bar- 
barians ;  to  find  them  calling  upon  him  to  give  the  signal 
to  charge,  and  impatient  of  the  least  delay.  He  tried 
what  mild  representations  would  do,  and  they  had  no  ef- 
fect.   They  still  continued  obstinate  and  clamorous,  often 

*  In  Gaul,  the  persons  w^ho  laid  themselves  under  this  obligation, 
were  called  Soldarii.     Cces.  de  Btll.  Gal.  1.  iii. 
t  A  cohort  is  the  tenth  part  of  a  legion. 
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oL-'.nandla;^  the  combat  in  a  very  unseasonable  manner. 
At  last  he  permitted  them  to  engage  in  their  os-rn  way, 
in  consequence  of  Avhich  they  would  suffer  great"  loss, 
though  he  designed  to  prevent  their  being  entirely  de^ 
feated.  These  checks,  he  hoped,  would  make  them  more 
willing  to  be  under  discipline. 

The  event  answered  his  expectation  :  They  fought  and 
were  beaten  ;  but  making  up  with  succours,  he  rallied 
the  fugitives,  and  conducted  them  safe  into  the  camp.  His 
next  step  was  to  rouse  them  out  of  their  despondence  : 
For  which  purpose,  a  few  days  after,  he  assembled  all  his 
forces,  and  produced  two  horses  before  them  j  the  one; 
old  and  feeble,  the  other  large  and  strong,  and  remarkable 
besides  for  a  fine  flowing  tail.  By  the  poor  weak  horse 
stood  a  robust  able-bodied  man,  and  by  the  strong  horse 
stood  a  little  man  of  a  very  contemptible  appearance.  Up- 
on a  signal  given,  the  strong  mail  began  to  pull  and  drag 
about  the  weak  horse  by  the  tail,  as  if  he  would  pull  it 
oiT  ;  and  the  little  man  to  pluck  off  the  hairs  of  the  great 
horse's  tail,  one  by  one.  The  former  tugged  and  toiled 
a  longtime,  to  the  great  diversion  of  the  spectators,  and 
at  last  was  forced  to^ive  up  the  point ;  the  latter,  Vvithout- 
any  difficulty,  soon  stripped  the  great  horse's  tail  of  all 
its  hair,*  Then  Sertorius  rose  up,  and  said,  "  You  see,- 
my  friends  and  fellow-soldiers,  how  much  greater  are* 
the  effects  of  perseverance  than  those  of  force,  and  that 
there  are  many  things  invincible  in  their  collective  capa- 
city and  in  a  state  of  union,  v/hich  may  gradually  be  over-* 
come  when  they  a-re  once  separated.  In  short,  persevere 
ance  is  irresistible.  By  this  means,  time  attacks  and  de- 
stroys the  strongest  things  upon  earth.  Tim^e,  I  say,  who 
is  the  best  friend  and  ally  to  those  that  have  the  discern- 
ment tttttise  it  properly,  and  watch  the  opportunities  it 
presenT?,  and  the  worst  enemy  to  those  who  will  be  rush- 
ing into  i.ction  when  it  does  not  call  them."  By  such 
symbols  as  these,  Sertorius  applied  to  the  senses  of  the 
Ixirbarians,  and  instructed  them  to  wait  for  proper  junc- 
tures and  occasions. 

But  his  contrivance,  with  respect  to  the  Charaeitani, 
gained  him  as  much  admiration  as  any  of  his  military- 
performances  whatever.     The  Charaeitani  are  seated  be- 

*  Horace  alludes  to  this,  1.  ii.  ep.  1. 
Hh2 
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yond  the  river  Tagus.  They  have  neither  cities  nor  vil- 
lages, but  cUvell  upon  a  large  and  lofty  hill,  in  dens  and 
caverns  of  the  rocks,  the  mouths  of  which  are  all  to  the 
north.  The  soil  of  all  the  country  about  it  is  a  clay,  so 
very  light  and  crumbly,  that  it  yields  to  the  pressure  o£ 
the  foot,  is  reduced  to  powder  with  the  least  touch,  and 
flies  about  hke  ashes  or  anslakefl  lime.  The  barbarians,. 
V/lienever  they  are  apprehensive  of  an  attack,  retire  to 
these  caves  with  their  booty,  and  look  upon  themselves-as. 
in  a  plcice  perfectly  im.prcgnable. 

It  happened  that  Sertoiius  retiring  to  some  distance 
from  Metellus,  encamped  under  this  hill ;  and  the  savage 
inhabitants  imagining  he  retired  only  because  he  wa&  beat- 
en, offered  him  several  insults.  Sertorius,  either  provoked 
at  such  treatment,  or  willing  to  show  them  he  was  not  fly- 
ing from  an  enemy,  mounted  his  horse  the  next  day,  and 
went  to  reconnoitre  the  place.  As  he  could  see  no  part  in. 
which  it  was  accessible,  he  almost  despaired  of  taking  it, 
and  could  only  rent  his  anger  in  vain  menaces.  At  last 
he  observed  that  the  wind  blew  the  dust  in  great  quanti- 
ties tov/ards  the  mouths  of  the  caves,  which,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, are  all  to  the  north.*  The  north  wind,  which  some 
call  Ciecias,^  prevails  most  in  those  parts  ;  taking  its 
rise  from  the  marshy  grounds,  and  the  mountains  cover- 
ed with  snow.  And  as  it  was  then  the  height  of  sum- 
mer, it  was  remarkably  strong,  having  fresh  supplies  from 
the  melting  of  the  ice  on  the  northern  peaks  ;  so  that  it 
blew  a  most  agreeable  gale,  v.  nidi  in  the  day-time  refresh- 
ed both  these  savages  and  their  flocks. 

Sertorius  reflecting  upon  what  he  saw,  and  being  in- 
formed by  the  neighbouring  Spaniards  that  these  were 
tlie  usual  appearances,  ordered  his  soldiers  to  collect  vast 
quantities  of  that  dry  and  crumbly  earth,  so  as  t^raise  a 
mount  of  it  over  against  the  hill.  The  barbarian^iiagin- 
ing  he  intended  to  storm  their  strong-holds  from  that 
mount,  laughed  at  his  proceedings.  The  soldiers  went  on/ 
with  their  work  till  night,  and  then  he  led  them  back  in- 
to the  camp.  Next  morning,  at  break  of  day,  a  gentle 
breeze  sprung  up,  which  moved  the  lightest  part  of  the 
heap,  and  dispersed  it  like  smoke  ;  and  as  the  sun  got  up 

♦  Media  inter  Aquilonem  et  Exorturn  j^quinoctialem.  Plin.  1.  ii. 
<h47. 
•\  Narrant  et  in  Ponto  Cascian  in  se  trahere  nubes.     lb. 
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higher,  the  dtcian  blew  again,  and  by  its  violence  covered 
ail  the  hill  with  dust.  Meantime  the  soldiers  stirred  up- 
the  heap  from  the  very  bottom,  and  crumbled  all  the  clay  ; 
and  some  galloped  up  and  down  to  raise  the  light  earth, 
and  thicken  the  clouds  of  dust  in  the  wind,  which  carried 
them  into  the  dwellings  of  the  Characitani ;  their  en- 
trances directly  facing  it.  As  they  were  caves,  and  of 
course  had  no  other  aperture,  the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants 
were  soon  filled,  and  they  could  scarce  breathe  for  the 
suffocating  dust  which  they  drew  in  with  the  air.  In  these 
wretched  circum.stances  they  held  out  two  days,  though 
with  great  difficulty,  and  the  third  day  surrendered'them- 
selves  to  Sertorius  at  discretion  ;  who,  by  reducing  them, 
did  not  gain  such  an  accession  of  strength  as  of  honour  :. 
For  an  honour  it  was  to  subdue  those  by  policy,  whom 
his  arms  could  not  reach. 

While  he  carried  on  the  war  against  Metellus  onlvj 
his  success  in  general  was  imputed  to  the  old  age  and  in- 
activity of  his  adversary,  v/ho  had  to  contend  with  a  bold 
young  man,  at  the  head  of  troops  so  Hght,  that  they  might 
pass  rather  for  a  marauding  party  than  a  regular  army.. 
But  when  Pompey  had  passed  the  Pyrenees,  and  Sertori- 
us took  post  against  him,  every  art  of  generalship  on  both 
sides  was  exhausted,  and  yet  even  then  it  appeared,  that 
in  point  both  of  attack  and  defence,  Sertorius  had  the 
advantage.  In  this  case,  the  fame  of  Sei'torius  greatly 
increased,  and  extended  itself  as  far  as  Rome,  where  he 
was  considered  as  the  ablest  general  of  his  time.  Indeed,, 
the  honour  Pompey  had  acquired,  was  very  considerable, 
and  the  actions  he  had  performed  under  Sylla,  set  him  in 
a  very  respectable  light,  insomuch  that  Sylla  had  given 
him  the  appellation  of  the  Great,  and  he  was  distinguish- 
ed with  a  triumph,  even  before  he  wrote  man.  This 
made  many  of  the  cities  which  were  under  the  command 
of  Sertorius,  cast  their  eyes  upon  Pompey,  and  incHned 
them  to  open  their  gates  to  him.  But  they  returned  to  their- 
old  attachment,  upon  the  unexpected  success  that  attend- 
ed Sertorius  at  Lauron.* 

Sertorius  was  besieging  that  place,  and  Pompey  march- 
ed with  his  whole  army  to  its  relief.  There  was  a  hill  at 
some  distance  from  the  v»^alls,  from  which  the  city  might 

*  A  cicy  of  Hither  Spain,  five  leagues  from  Valentia»c 
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be  greatly  annoyed.  Sertorius  hastened  to  seixe  it,  atitf 
Pompey  to  prevent  him  ;  but  the  former  gained  the  post, 
Pompey,  however,  sat  down  by  it  with  great  satisfaction, 
thinking  he  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  cut  Sertorius 
off  from  the  town  ;  and  he  sent  a  message  to  the  Lauro- 
nites,  "  That  they  might  be  perfectly  easy,  and  sit  quiet- 
ly upon  their  walls,  while  they  saw  him  besiege  Serto- 
rius." But  when  that  general  was  informed  of  it,  he  on- 
ly laughed,  and  said,  "  I  will  teach  that  scholar  of  Sylla 
(so  in  ridicule  he  called  Pompey,)  that  a  general  ought 
to  look  behind  him  rather  than  before  him."  At  the  same 
time  he  showed  the  besieged  a  body  of  six  thousand  foot 
in  the  camp  which  he  had  quitted,  in  order  to  seize  the 
hill,  and  which  had  been  left  there  on  purpose  to  take 
Pompey  in  the  rear,  M'hen  he  should  come  to  attack 
Sertorius  in  the  post  he  now  occupied. 

Pompey,  not  discovering  this  manoeuvre  till  it  was  too 
late,  did  not  dare  to  begin  the  attcxk,  lest  he  should  be 
surrounded.  And  yet  he  v.as  ashamed  to  leave  the  Lau- 
ronites  in  such  extreme  danger.  The  consequence  was, 
that  he  v/as  obliged  to  sit  still  and  see  the  town  lost.  The 
people,  in  despair  of  assistance,  surrendered  to  Sertorius, 
who  was  pleased  to  spare  the  inhabitants,  and  let  them  go 
free  ;  but  he  laid  their  city  in  ashes.  This  was  not  done 
out  of  anger,  or  a  spirit  of  cruelty  (for  he  seems  to  have 
indulged  his  resentment  less  than  any  other  general  what- 
ever,) but  to  put  the  admirers  of  Pompey  to  the  blush  ;- 
while  it  was  said  among  the  barbarians,  that  though  he 
was  at  hand,  End  almost  warmed  himself  at  the.  Hame,  he 
suffered  his  allies  to  perish- 

It  is  true,  Sertoriu s  received  man yehecks  in  the  course* 
of  the  war  ;  but  it  was  not  v/here  he  acted  in  person  ;  for 
he  ever  continued  invincible  ;  it  was  through  his  lieuten-* 
a^its.  And  such  v/as  his  manner  of  rectifying  the  mis- 
takes, that  he  met  with  more  applause,  than  his  adversa- 
ries in  the  midstof  their  success  ;  instances  of  which  we 
have  in  the  battle  of  Sucro  vv^ith  Pompey,  and  in  that  of 
Tuttia*  with  both  Pompey  and  Metelhis. 

As  to  the  battle  of  Sucro,  we  are  told  it  was  fought  the 
sooner,  because  Pompey  hastened  it,  to  prevent  IMeteilua* 

*  Grapvius  conjectures,  that  we  should  read  Turin,  the  Turius  ba<- 
ir.T  a  river  which. fails  into  tae.Sucro.  . 
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from  having  a  share  in  the  victory.  This  was  the  very- 
thing  Sertorius  wanted,  to  try  his  strength  with  Pompey, 
before  Metelkis  joined  him.  Sertorius  came  up  and  en- 
gaged him  in  the  evening.  Tiiis  he  did  out  of  choice, 
in  the  persuasion  that  the  enemy,  not  being  acquainted 
with  the  country,  would  find  darkness  a  hinderance  to 
them,  whether  they  should  have  occasion  to  fly  or  to  pur- 
sue. W  hen  they  came  to  charge,  he  found  that  he  had 
not  to  do  with  Pompey,  as  he  could  have  wished,  but  that 
Afranius  commcinded  the  enemy's  left  wing,  opposite  to 
/y/w,  who  was  at  the  head  of  his  own  right  wing.  Kow- 
.  ever,  as  soon  as  he  understood  that  his  left  gave  way  to  the 
vigorous  impressions  of  Pompey,  he  put  his  right  under 
the  direction  of  other  officers,  and  hastened  to  support 
that  which  had  the  disadvantage.  Ey  rallying  the  fugi- 
tives, and  encouraging  those  Mho  kept  their  ground,  he 
forced  Pompey  to  fly  in  great  confusion,  who  before  was 
pursuing  :  nay,  that  general  was  in  the  greatest  danger  ; 
he  was  v/ounded,  and  got  off  with  difficulty  :  For  the 
Africans  who  fought  under  the  banners  of  Sertorius,  hav- 
ing,  taken  Pompey's  horse,  adorned  with  gold  and  other 
rich  furniture,  left  the  pursuit,  to  quarrel  about  dividing 
the  spoil.  In  the  mean  time,  when  Sertorius  was  flown 
from  his  right  wing  to  succour  the  other  in  distress,  Afra- 
nius overthrev/  all  before  him,  and  closely  pursuing  the 
fugitives,  entered  their  camp  with  them,  which  he  pillag- 
ed till  it  was  dark  ;  he  knev/  nothing  of  Pompey 's  defeat, 
and  was  unable  to  keep  the  soldiers  from  plundering,  if 
he  had  desired  it.  At  this  instant,  Sertorius  returns  with 
the  laurels  he  had  won,  falls  upon  the  troops  of  Afranius 
which  were  scattered  up  and  down  the  camp,  and  destroys 
great  numbers  of  them.  Next  morning  he  armed,  and 
took  the  field  again  ;  but  perceiving  that  Metellus  was 
at  hand,  he  drew  off,  and  decamped.  Pie  did  it  however, 
with  an  air  of  gaiety  ;  "  If  the  old  woman,"  said  he, 
had  not  been  here,  I  v/culd  have  flogged  the  boy  well,  and 
sent  him  back  to  Rome." 

He  was,  notwithstanding,  much  afflicted  for  the  loss  of 
his  hind  :  For  she  was  an  excellent  engine  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  barbarians,  who  now  wanted  encouragement 
more  than  ever.  By  good  fortune  some  of  his  soldiers,  as 
they  were  stroHing  one  night  about  the  country,  met  with 
her,  and  knowing  her  by  the  colour,  brought  her  to  him.. 
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Sertorius,  happy  to  find  her  again,  promised  the  soldiers: 
large  sums,  on  condition  they  would  not  mention  the  af- 
fair. He  carefully  coneealed  the  hind  ;  and  a  few  deiys 
after  appeared  in  public  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  to 
transact  business,  telling  the  barbarian  oificers,  that  he 
had  some  extraordiaary  happiness  announced  to  him  from 
heaven  in  a  dream.  Then  he  mounted  the  tribunal,  for 
the  dispatch  of  such  affairs  as  might  come  before  him. 
At  that  instant  the  hind  being  let  loose  near  the  place,  by 
those  who  had  the  charge  of  her,  and  seeing  Sertorius,  ran 
up  with  great  joy,  leaped  upon  the  tribunal,  laid  her  head 
upon  his  lap,  and  licked  his  right  hand,  in  the  manner  to 
which  she  had  long  been  trained.  Sertorius  returned  her 
caresses  with  all  the  tokens  of  a  sincere  aiiection,  even  to 
the  shedding  of  tears.  The  assembly  at  first  looked  on 
with  silent  astonishment :  but  afterwards  they  testified 
their  regaid  for  Sertorius  with  the  loudest  plaudits  and  ac- 
clam.ations,  as  a  person  of  a  superior  nature,  beloved  by 
the  gods.  With  these  impressions  they  conducted  him 
to  his  pavillion,  and  resumed  all  the  hopes  and  spirits  v/ith 
which  he  could  have  wished  to  inspire  them. 

He  watched  the  enemy  so  close  in  the  plains  of  Sagun-- 
tum,  that  they  v/ere  in  great  want  of  provisions  ;  and  as 
they  were  determined  at  last  to  go  out  to  forage  and  collect 
necessaries,  this  unavoidably  broui^ht  on  a  battle.  Greats 
acts  of  valour  were  performed  on  both  sides.  Mnmmius: 
the  besfoihcer  Pompey  had,.feil  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight. 
Sertorius  carried  all  before  him,  ar.d,  through  heaps  of 
the  slain,  made  his  way  tov/ards  Metelius,  who  made  great 
efforts  to  oppose  him,  and  fought  with  a  vigour  above  his^ 
years,  but  at  last  was  borne  dov/n  Vv'ith  the  stroke  of  a 
spear.  All  the  Romans  who  saw  or  heard  of  his  disaster, 
resolved  not  to  abandon  their  general,  and  from  an  impulse 
of  shame,  as  well  as  anger,  they  turned  upon  the  enemy, 
and  sheltered  Meteihis  with  their  shields,  till  others  car- 
ried him  off  in  safety.  Then  they  charged  the  Spaniards 
with  great  fury,  and  routed  them  in  their  turn. 

As  victory  had  now  changed  sides,  Sertorius,  to  secure 
a  safe  retreat  for  his  troops,  as  weii  as  convenient  time  for 
raising  fresh  forces,  had  the  art  to  retire  into  a  city  strongly 
situated  upon  a  mountain.  He  repaired  the  walls,  and 
barricaded  the  gates,  as  though  he  thought  of  nothing 
less  than  standing  a  siege.     The  enemy,  however,  wcrs 
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deceived  by  appearances.  They  invesled  tlis  place,  o.iid  in 
the  imoginationtliatthey  shouid  make  ihemselves  mcs'.ers 
of  it  without  difficulty,  took  no  care  to  pursue  the  fugi- 
tive barbarians,  or  to  prevent  the  nevv  levies  v.ijich  the 
officers  of  Sertorius  were  making;.  These  officers  he  had 
sent  to  the  towns  unzler  his  command,  with  instructions, 
when  they  had  assembled  a  sufficient  number,  to  send  a 
messenger  to  acquaint  him  with  it. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  such  intelligence,  he  sallied  out, 
and  having  made  his  way  through  the  enemy  without 
much  trouble,  he  joint d  his  new-raised  troops,  and  re- 
turned with  that  additional  strength.  He  now  cut  off 
the  Roman  convoys  both  by  sea  and  land :  At  land,  by 
laying  ambushes,  or  hemming  them  in,  and,  by  the  rapidity 
of  his  motions,  meeting  them  in  every  quarter ;  At  sea, 
by  guarding  the  coast  with  his  light  piratical  vessels.  In 
consequence  of  this  the  Romans  were  obhged  to  separate. 
I'kletellus  retired  m.to  Gaul,  and  Pompey  went  and  took 
up  his  winter-quarters  in  the  territories  of  the  Vacceians, 
where  he  was  greatly  distressed  for  want  of  money  ;  inso- 
much that  he  informed  the  senate,  he  should  soon  leave 
the  country,  if  they  did  not  supply  him  ;  for  he  had  al- 
ready sacrificed  his  own  fortune  in  defence  of  Italy.  In- 
<leed,the  common  discourse  w'as,  that  Sertorius  would  be 
in  Italy  before  Pompey  j  So  far  had  his  capacity  pre- 
vailed over  the  most  distinguished  and  the  ablest  generals 
in  Rome. 

The  opinion  which  Metellus  had  of  him,  and  the  dread 
of  "his  abilities,  was  evident  from  a  proclamation  then  pub- 
lished ;  for  which  Metellus  offered  a  rev/ard  of  an  hundred 
talents  of  silver,  and  twenty  thousand  acres  of  land  to  any 
Roman  who  should  take  him  ;  and  if  that  Roman  was  an 
exile,  he  promised  he  should  be  restored  to  his  country. 
Thus  he  plainly  discovered  his  despair  of  conquering  his 
enemy-  by  the  price  which  he  set  upon  him.  When  he 
happened  once  to  defeat  him  in  a  pitched  battle,  he  was 
so  elated  with  the  advantage,  and  thought  the  event  so 
fortunate  that  he  suffered  himself  to  be  saluted  as  Imfie- 
raior ;  and  the  cities  received  him  with  sacrifices  and  every 
testimony  of  gratitude  to  the  gods  at  their  altars.  Nay, 
it  is  said.,  he  received  crowns  of  victory,  that  he  m^ade 
most  magnificent  entertainments  on  the  occasion,  and  wore 
a  triumphal  robe.     Victories,  in  effigy,  descended  in  ma- 
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chines,  yith  tropliies  of  gold  and  garlands  in  their  hand«  ; 
and  choirs  of  boys  and  virgins  sung  songs  in  his  praise. 
These  circumstances  were  extremely  ridiculous,  if  he  ex- 
pressed so  much  joy  and  such  superabundant  vanity,  while 
he  called  Sertorius  a  fugitive  from  Sylla,  and  the  poor 
remains  of  Carbo's  faction. 

On  the  other  hand  the  magnanimity  of  Sertorius  ap- 
peared in  every  step  he  took.  The  patricians,  who  had 
been  obliged  to  fly  from  Rome,  and  take  refuge  with  him, 
he  called  a  senate.  Out  of  them  he  appointed  quxstors 
and  lieutenants,  and  in  every  thing  he  proceeded  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  his  country.  What  was  of  still  greater 
moment,  though  he  made  war  only  with  the  arms,  the 
money,  and  the  men  of  Spain,  he  did  not  suffer  the  Spa- 
niards to  have  the  least  share  in  any  department  of  govern- 
ment, evew  in  words  or  titles.  He  gave  them  Roman  ge- 
nerals and  governors,  to  make  it  appear  that  the  liberty 
of  Rome  was  his  great  object,  and  that  he  did  not  want 
to  set  up  the  Spaniards  against  the  Romans.  In  fact,  he 
was  a  true  lover  of  his  country,  and  his  passion  to  be  re- 
stored to  it  was  one  of  the  first  in  his  heart.  Yet,  in  his 
greatest  misfortunes,  he  never  departed  from  his  dignity; 
On  the  other  hand,  when  he  was  victorious,  he  would 
make  an  offer  to  INIetellus  or  Pompcy,  to  lay  down  his 
arms,  on  condition  he  might  be  permitted  to  return  in 
the  capacity  of  a  private  man.  He  said,  he  had  rather 
be  the  meanest  citizen  in  Rome,  than  an  exile  with  the 
command  of  all  the  other  countries  in  the  world. 

This  love  of  his  country  is  said  to  have  been  in  some 
measure  owing  to  the  attachment  he  had  to  his  mother. 
His  father  died  in  his  infancy,  and  he  had  his  education 
wholly  from  her ;  consequently  his  affection  centered  in 
her.  His  Spanish  friends  wanted  toconstitute  him  supreme 
governor ;  but  having  information  at  that  time  of  the 
death  of  his  mother,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  most  alarm- 
ing grief ;  for  seven  whole  days  he  neither  gave  the  word 
nor  would  be  seen  by  any  of  his  friends.  At  last,  his  ge- 
nerals, and  others  who  were  upon  a  footing  with  him  in 
point  of  rank,  beset  his  tent,  and  insisted  that  he  should 
rise  from  the  ground,  and  make  his  appearance,  to  speak  to 
the  soldiers,  and  to  take  the  direction  of  their  affairs,  which 
were  then  as  prosperous  as  he  could  desire.  Hence  many 
imagined,  that  he  was  naturally  of  a  pacific  turn,  and  a 
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lover  of  tranciviillity,  but  was  brought  agrJiisthls  inclina- 
tion, by  some  means  or  other,  to  take  upon  him  the  com- 
mand ;  and  that  when  he  was  hard  pressed  by  iiis  ene- 
mies, and  had  no  other  shelter  but  that  of  war  to  fiy  to, 
he  had  recourse  to  it  m.erely  in  the  way  of  self-defence. 

We  cannot  have  greater  proofs  of  his  magnanimity, 
than  those  that  appear  in  his  treaty  with  Mithridatcri, 
That  prince  recovering  from  the  fall  given  him  by  Sylla, 
entered  the  lists  again,  and  renevred  his  pretensions  to 
Asia.  By  this  time  the  fame  of  Sertorius  had  extended 
itself  into  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  merchants  who 
traded  to  the  west,  carried  back  news  of  his  achievements, 
like  commodities  from  a  distant  country,  and  filled  Pontus 
%vith  his  renown.  Hereupon  Mithridates  determined  to 
send  an  embassy  to  him  ;  induced  to  it  by  the  vahi  speecli- 
es  of  his  flatterers,  who  compared  Sertorius  to  Hannibal, 
and  ^Mithridates  to  Pyrrhus,  and  insisted  that  the  Romans 
would  never  be  able  to  bear  up  against  tv»'o  such  powers 
^nd  two  persons  of  such  genius  and  abilities,  when  at- 
tacked by  them  in  different  quarters  ;  the  one  being  the 
most  excellent  of  generals,  and  the  other  the  greatest  of 
kings. 

In  pursuance  of  this  scheme,  Mithridates  sent  ambassa- 
dors into  Spain,  with  letters  to  Sertorius,  and  proposals  to 
be  made  in  conference  ;  the  purport  of  which  was,  that 
the  king  would  supply  him  with  money  and  ships  for  the 
war,  on  condition  that  he  confirmed  his  claim  to  Asia, 
which  he  had  lately  given  up  to  the  Romans  in  the  treaty 
with  Sylla. 

Sertorius  assembled  his  counsel,  which  he  called  t/ie 
Senate,  They  were  unanimous  in  their  opinions  that  he 
should  accept  the  conditions,  and  think  himself  happy  in 
them  ;  since  they  were  only  asked  an  empty  name  and 
title  to  things  v^hich  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  give, 
and  the  king  in  return  would  supply  them  with  what  they 
most  wanted.  But  Sertorius  would  by  no  means  agree 
to  it.  He  said,  he  had  no  objection  to  that  prince's  hav- 
ing Bithynia  and  Cappadocia,  countries  accustomed  to 
kingly  government,  and  not  belonging  to  the  Romans 
by  any  just  title  ;  but  as  to  a  province  to  which  the  Ro- 
mans had  an  undeniable  claim,  a  province  which  they  had 
been  deprived  of  by  Mithridates,  which  he  afterwards 
lost  to  Fimbria,  and  at  last  had  quitted  upon  the  peace 
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with  Sylla,  he  ccuki  never  consent  that  lie  should  be  put 
in  possession  ol"  it  again.  "  Rome,"  said  he  "  cugljt  to 
have  her  pov.er  extended  by  irsy  victories,  and  it  is  not 
my  right  to  rise  to  power  at  her  expence.  A  man  who 
has  any  dignity  of  sentiment,  should  conquer  with  ho- 
nour, and  not  use  any  base  means  even  to  save  his  life." 

Mithridates  was  perfectly  astonished  P.t  this  ansv>er,  and 
thus  communicated  his  surprise  to  his  friends :  "  Vvli^t 
orders  would  Sertorius  give  us,  when  seated  in  the  se- 
nate-house at  Rome,  if  now,  driven  as  he  is  to  the  coasts 
-of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  he  prescribes  bounds  to  our  em- 
pire, and  tlireatens*us  with  war  if  we  make  any  attempt 
upon  Asia?"  The  treaty,  however,  went  on,  and  was 
sworn  to.  Mithridates  was  to  have  Cappadocia  and  Bithy- 
nia,  and  Sertorius  to  supply  him  with  a  general  and  some 
troops  ;  the  king  on  the  other  hand,  was  to  furnish  Ser- 
torius with  three  thousand  talents,  and  forty  ships  of  v/ar. 

The  general  whom  Sertorius  sent  into  Asia,  was  a  se- 
nator who  had  taken  refuge  with  him,  named  JMarcus 
Marius.  When  Mithridates,  by  his  assistance,  had  taken 
some  cities  in  Asia,  he  pennitted  that  officer  to  enter  them 
with  his  reds  and  axes,  and  voluntarily  took  the  second 
place  as  one  of  his  train.  Marius  declared  some  of  those 
cities  free,  and  excused  others  from  imposts  and  taxes, 
telling  them  they  were  indebted  for  these  favours  to  Ser- 
torius. So  that  Asia,  Vrhich  laboured  again  under  the 
exaction  of  the  Rorann  tax-gatherers,  and  the  oppressions 
and  insults  of  the  garrisons,  had  once  more  a  prospect  of 
"Some  happier  mode  of  government. 

But  in  Spain,  the  senators  about  Sertorius,  who  looked 
upon  themselves  as  on  a  footing  with  him,  no  sooner  saw 
themselves  as  a  match  for  the  enemy,  than  they  bade 
adieu  to  fear,  and  gave  into  a  foolish  jealousy  and  envy 
of  their  general.  At  the  head  of  these  was  Perpenna, 
who,  elated  with  the  vanity  of  birth,  aspired  to  the  com- 
mand, and  scrupled  not  to  address  his  partisans  in  pri- 
vate with  such  speeches  as  these :  "  What  evil  dsemon 
possesses  us,  and  leads  us  from  bad  to  worbe  ?  We  who, 
would  not  stay  at  home  and  submit  to  the  orders  of 
Sylla,  who  is  master  both  of  sea  and  land,  what  are 
we  come  to  ?  Did  we  not  come  here  for  liberty  ?  Yet 
here  we  are  voluntary  slaves ;  guards  to  the  exiled  Ser- 
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tonus.  We  suffer  ourselves  to  be  amused  with  the 
title  of  a  senate  ;  a  title  despised  and  ridiculed  by  all  the 
world.  O  noble  senators,  who  submit  to  the  most  morti- 
fying tasks  and  labours,  as  much  as  the  meanest  Spaniards 
and  Lusitanians  1" 

Numbers  were  attacked  with  these  and  such  like  dis- 
courses ;  and  though  they  did  not  openly  revolt,  because 
they  dreaded  the  power  of  Sertorius,  yet  they  took  pri- 
vate methods  to  ruin  his  affairs,  by  treatin,^  the  barbarians 
ill,  iuflicting  heavy  punishments,  and  collecting  exorbi- 
tant subsidies,  as  if  by  his  order.  Hence  the  cities  began 
to  waver  in  their  allegiance,  and  to  raise  disturbances  ;  and 
the  persons  sent  to  compose  those  distui'bances  by  mild  and 
gentle  methods,  made  more  enemies  than  they  reconciled, 
and  inflamed  the  rising  spirit  of  disobedience  :  insomuch 
that  Ser.orius,  departing  from  his  former  clemency  and 
iRoderalion,  behaved  v/ith  great  injustice  and  outrage  to 
the  chikh^en  of  the  Spaniards  in  Osca,  putting  some  to 
death,  and  selling  others  for  slaves. 

The  conspiracy  daily  gathered  strength,  and  among  the 
rest  Perpcnna  drew  in  Manlius,*  who  had  a  considerable 
command  in  the  army.  ****** 
*****  He  and  his  partisans  then 

prepared  letters  for  Sertorius,  v.hich  imported  that  a  victo- 
ry was  gained  by  one  of  his  ofncers,  and  great  numbers  of 
the  enemy  slain.  Sertorius  offered  sacrifice  for  the  good 
tidings  J  and  Perpenna  gave  him,  and  his  own  friends  who 
were  by,  and  v/ho  were  all  privy  to  the  design,  an  invita- 
tion to  supper,  which,  with  much  entreaty,  he  prevailed 
with  him  to  accept. 

The  entertainments  at  which  Sertorius  was  present,  had 
been  always  attended  with  great  order  and  decorum  ;  for 
he  could  not  bear  either  to  see  or  hear  the  least  indecency, 
and  he  had  ever  accustomed  the  guests  to  divert  themselves 
in  an  innocent  and  irreproachable  manner.  But  in  the 
midst  of  the  entertainment,  the  conspirators  began  to 
seek  occasion  to  quarrel,  giving  into  the  most  dissolute 
discourse,  and  pretending  drunkenness  as  the  cause  of 
their  ribaldry.  All  this  was  done  to  provoke  him.  How- 
ever,  either  vexed  at  their  obscenities   and  design,   or 

*  Dacier  thinks  we  should  read  Manius,  by  which  he  means  Ma- 
nius  Antoniiis,  who  gave  Sertorius  the  first  blow. 
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guessing  at  their  designs  by  the  manner  of  their  drav.ling 
them  out,  he  changed  his  posture,  and  threw  himself 
back  upon  his  couch,  as  though  he  neither  heard  nor  re- 
garded them.  Then  Perpenna  took  a  cup  of  wine,  and 
as  he  was  drinking,  purposely  let  it  fall  out  of  his  hands. 
The  noise  it  made  being  the  signal  for  them  to  fall  on, 
Antony,  who  sat  next  to  Sertorius,  gave  him  a  stroke  with 
his  sivord.  Sertorius  turned,  and  strove  to  get  up ;  but 
Antony,  throv/ing  himself  upon  his  breast  held  both  his 
hands  ;  so  that  not  being  able  in  the  least  to  defend  him- 
aelf,  the  rest  of  the  conspirators  dispatched  him  with 
many  wounds. 

Upon  the  first  news  of  his  death,  most  of  the  Spaniards 
g.bandoned  Perpenna,  and  by  their  deputies  surrendered 
themselves  toPompey  andMetellus.  Perpenna  attempted 
something  with  those  that  remained ;  but  though  he  had 
the  use  of  all  that  Sertorius  had  prepared,  he  made  so  ill  a 
fissure,  that  it  was  evident  he  knev/  no  more  how  to  com- 
mand, than  how  to  obey.  He  gave  Fompey  battle,  'and  was 
soon  routed  and  taken  prisoner.  Nor  in  this  last  distress 
did  he  behave  as  became  a  general.  He  had  the  papers  of 
Sertorius  in  his  possession,  and  he  offered  Pompcy  the 
sight  of  original  letters  from  men  of  consular  dignity,  and 
the  greatest  interest  in  Rome,  by  which  they  invited  Ser- 
torius into  Italy  in  consequence  of  the  desire  of  numbers, 
who  wanted  a  change  in  the  present  face  of  affairs,  and  a 
licv/  administration. 

Pompey,  however,  behaved  not  like  a  young  man,  but 
with  all  tiie  marks  of  a  solid  and  improved  understanding, 
and  by  his  prudence  delivered  Rome  from  a  train  of  dread- 
ful fears  and  new  commotions.  Pie  collected  all  those  let- 
ters and  the  other  papers  of  Sertorius,  and  burnt  them, 
without  either  readingthem  himstlf,  or  suffering  any  other 
person  to  do  it.  As  for  Perpenna,  he  put  him  to  death  im- 
mediately, lest  he  should  mention  the  names  of  those  who 
wrote  the  letters,  and  thence  new  seditions  and  troubles 
should  arise.  Perpenna's  accomplices  met  the  same  fate  ; 
some  of  them  being  brought  to  Pompey,  and  by  him  or- 
dered to  the  block,  and  others  who  fled  into  Africa,  shot 
by  the  Moors.  None  escaped  but  Auiidius,  the  rival  of 
Manlius.  Whether  it  was  that  he  could  not  be  found,  or 
they  thought  h?m  not  worth  the  seeking,  he  lived  to  old 
age  in  a  village  of  the  barbarians,  wretchedly  poor,  and 
universally  despised. 
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URIS  the  historian  v/rites,  that  Eumenes  the  Car- 
dial! was  the  son  of  a  poor  waggoner  in  the  Chersoiiesus, 
and  yet  that,  he  had  a  liberal  education  both  as  to  learn- 
ing and  the  exercises  then  in  vogue  ^«  He  says,  that 
while  he  was  but  a  lad,  Philip  happening  to  be  in  Cardia, 
went  to  spend  an  hour  of  leisure  in  seeing  how  the  young 
men  acquitted  themselves  in  thQ  //ancj-ationf^  and  the  boys- 
in  wTcstling.  Among  these  Eumenes  succeeded  so  well, 
and  showed  so  much  activity  and  address,  that  Philip  was 
pleased  with  him,  and  took  him  into  his  train.  But  others 
assert,  with  a  greater  appearance  of  prcbabiiitv,  that 
Philip  preferred  him  on  account  of  the  ties  of  friendship 
and  hospitality  there  were  between  him  and  the  father  of 
Eumrnes. 

After  the  death  of  Philip,  he  maintained  the  reputation 
of  being  equal  to  any  of  Alexander's  officers  in  capacity,- 
and  in  the  honour  with  v/hich  he  discharged  liis  commis- 
sions ;  and  though  he  had  only  the  title  of  principal  se- 
cretary, he  was  looked  upon  in  as  honourable  a  light  as 
the  king's  most  intimate  friends  and  counsellors;  inso- 
much that  he  had  the  sole  direction  of  an  Inciian  expedi- 
tion ;  and,  upon  the  death  of  Hephcestion,  when  Perdiccas 
had  the  post  of  that  favourite,  he  succeeded  Pcrdiccasj. 
Tiiereforc,  when  Neoptolemus,  v/ho  had  been  tlie  prin- 
cipal armour-bearer,. took  upon  him  to  say,  after  the  death 
of  Alexander,  "  That  he  had  borne  the  shield  and  spear 
of  that  monarch,  and  that  Eumenes  had  only  followed  with- 
his  escrutoir ;  the  Macedonians  only  laughad  at  his  vanity; 
knowing  that,  besides  other  marks  of  honour,  Alexander 

*  There  were  public  schools,  where  children  of  all  conditions 
'.vere  taujht  widiout  distinction. 

t  The  pancration  (as  we  have  already  observed)  was  a  compo- 
sition of  wrestling  and  boxing. 

\  In  the  printed  text  it  is  iTap^ixy,  firovince.  But  as  we  kncvr 
of  no  government  that  Alexander  gave  Eumenes,  iTr-nxp^ixy^  tt 
Qoi.vnundhitbe  cavalry,  wli;ch  is  the  reading  in  som.e  manuscripts, 
appears  preferable.  And  Cornelius  ^tgpos  connrms  it  ill  these, 
words  :  Frvfuit  etiarn  alteri  eqv.itum  alx^ 
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had  thought  Eumenes  not  r.nwoilhy  his  alliance  :  For 
Barsine,  the  daughter  of  Artabazus,  who  was  the  first 
lady  Alexander  took  to  his  bed  in  Asia,  and  who  brought 
him  a  son  named  Hercules,  had  two  sisters ;  one  of  which, 
ealled  Apama,  he  gave  to  Ptolemy,  and  the  other,  called 
also  Barsine,  he  gave  to  Eumenes,  at  the  time  when  hg 
was  selecting  Persian  ladies  as  wives  for  his  friends*. 

Yet  it  must  be  acknowledged,  he  was  often  in  disgrace 
with  Alexander,  and  once  or  tvv^ice  in  danger  too,  on  ac- 
count of  Hephxstion.  In  the  first  place,  Hephxstion  gave 
a  musician,  named  Evius,  the  quarters  which  the  servants 
of  Eumenes  had  taken  up  for  him.  Upon  this,  Eumenes 
went  in  great  wrath  to  Alexander,  with  IVIentorf,  and 
cried,  "  The  best  method  they  could  take,  was  to  throw 
away  their  arms,  and  learn  to  play  upon  the  flute,  or  turn 
tragedians."  Alexander  atiirst  entered;into  his  quarrel, 
and  sharply  rebuked  Hephjestion  :  But  he  soon  clumgcd 
his  mind,  and  turned  the  weight  of  his  displeasure  upon 
Eumenes  ;  thinking  he  had  behaved  with  more  disrespect 
to  him  than  resentment  against  Hephxstion. 

Again,  when  Alexander  wanted  to  send  out  Nearchus 
with  a  fleet  to  explore  the  coasts  of  the  ocean,  he  found, 
his  treasury  low,  and  asked  his  friends  for  a  supply. 
Among  the  rest,  he  applied  to  Eumenes  for  three  hun- 
dred talents,  who  offered  him  only  a  hundred,  and  assured 
him,  at  the  same  time,  he  should  find  it  difticult  to  collect 
that  sum  by  his  stewards.  Alexander  refused  the  offer, 
but  did  not  remonstrate  or  complain.  However,  he  or- 
dered his  servants  privately  to  set  fire  to  Eumenes's  tent, 
that  he  might  be  forced  to  carry  out  his  money,  and  be 
openly  convicted  of  the  falsity.  It  happened  that  the  tent- 
was  entirely  consumed,  and  Alexander  was  sorry  on  ac^ 

*  Alexander  had  rrrnrried  Statira,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Darius, 
and  jjiven  the  youngest,  named  Trypetis,  to  Hephjestion.  This 
^as  a  measure  well  calculated  for  establishing  him  and  his  posterity 
0M  the  Persian  throne  ;  but  it  was  obnoxious  to  the  Macedoaiar.s. 
Therefore,  to  support  it  on  one  hand,  and  to  obviate  inconveniences 
fill  the  other,  he  selected  eighty  virgins  out  of  the  most  honourabii 
families  in  Persia,  and  persuaded  his  principal  friends  and  ofHcerg 
to  marry  them. 

f  Mentor  w^as  brother  to  Memnon,  whose  widow  Barsine  was 
Alexander's  mistress.  Ke  was  also  brother-in-law  to  Artabazus  r 
and  the  second  Barsine,  whom  Eumenes  ma.rricd,  seems  lO  h3»*i 
^et:a  daughter  to  MeiBnon  and  Mentor's:  sister.. 
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cAjuVit  of  the  loss  of  his  papers.  There  was  gold  and  sil- 
ver found  melted,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  a  thousand 
talents,  yet  even  then  the  king  took  none  of  it.  And 
having  written  to  all  hisi^randees  and  heutcnants,  to  send 
him  copies  of  the  dispatches  that  were  lost,  upon  their 
arrival,  he  put  them  again  under  the  care  of  Eumenes. 

Some  time  after,  another  dispute  happened  between 
him  and  Hephjcstion,  on  accoimt  of  some  present  from 
the  king  to  one  of  them*  Much  severe  and  abusive  lan- 
guage passed  between  them,  yet  Alexander,  for  the  pre- 
sent, did  not  look  upon  Eumenes  with  the  less  regard. 
Bat,  Hephsostion  dying  soon  after,  the  king,  in  his  un- 
speakable aiiliction  for  that  loss,  expressed  his  resent- 
ment against  all  who  he  thought  envied  that  favourite 
v/hile  he  lived,  or  rejoiced  at  his  death.  Eumenes  was 
one  of  thase  v/hom  he  most  suspected  of  such  sentiments, 
and  he  often  mentioned  the  differences,  and  the  severe 
language  those  differences  had  produced.  Eumenes, 
however,  being  an  artful  man,  and  happy  at  expedients, 
made  the  very  person  through  whom  he  had  lost  the  king's 
favour,  the  means  of  regaining  it.  Ele  seconded  the  zeal 
and  application  of  Alexander,  to  celebrate  the  memory 
of  Hephsestion.  lie  suggested  such  instances  of  venera- 
tion as  he  thought  might  do  most  honour  to  the  deceased, 
and  contributed  largely  and  freely,  out  of  his  own  purse,, 
towards  the  expences  of  his  funeral. 

Upon  the  death  of  Alexander,  a  great  quarrel  broke 
out  between  Xh^  fihalanx  and  the  late  king's  friends  and 
generals.  Eumenes,  in  his  heart,  sided  with  the /i.hai'ansc, 
but  in  appearance  stood  neuter,  as  a  person  perfectly  in- 
different; saying)  it  did  not  become  him,  who  was  a 
stranger,  to  interfere  in  the  disputes  of  the  Ivlacedonians. 
And  when  the  other  great  officers  retired  from  Babylon, 
he  staid  there,  endeavouring  to  appease  that  body  of  in- 
fantry, and  to  dispose  them  to  a  reconciliation. 

After  these  troubles  were  past,  and  the  generals  met 
to  consult  about  dividing  the  provinces  and  armies  among 
them,  th.e  countries  assigned  Eumenes  were  Cappadocia 
and  Papklagonia,  and  the  coast  of  the  sea  of  Pontus,  as 
Ikr  r\s  Trapezus.  These  countries  were  not  then  subject 
to  the  Macedonians,  for  Ariarathes  was  king  of  them  ; 
but  Leonatus  and  Antigoauo  ^ere  to-  go  with  a  great 
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army,  and  put  Enraencs  in  possession.  Antigonus,  novy 
elated  with  power,  and  despising  all  the  world,  gave  no 
ttttenf  ion  to  the  letters  of  Perdiccas  :  ButLeonatus  march- 
ed do77n  from  the  upper  provinces  into  Phrygia,  and  pro- 
mised to  undertake  the  expedition  for  Eumenes.  Imme- 
diately after  this,  HecatKus,  a  petty  tyrant  in  Cardia,  ap- 
plied to  Leonatus,  and  desired  him  rather  to  go  to  the  re- 
lief of  Antipater  and  the  Macedonians,  who  were  besieged 
in  Lamia*.  Leonatus  being  inclined  to  go,  called  Eume- 
nes,  and  attempted  to  reconcile  him  to  Hecat^us.  They 
had  long  had  suspicions  of  each  other  on  account  of  a 
i^ -vfdrnily  difference  in  point  of  politics ;  in  consequence  of 
which  PLumenes  had  ami^  accused  Hecatxus  of  setting 
himself  up  tyrant  in  Cardia,  and  had  entreated  Alexander 
to  restore  that  people  to  their  liberty.  He  now  desired' 
lo  be  excused  taking  a  share  in  the  Grecian  expedition, 
alleging  he  was  afraid  Antipater,  who  had  long  hated 
him,  to  gratify  himself  as  well  as  Hecatsus,  would  make 
some  attempt  upon  his  life.  Upon  which,  Leonatus,  plac- 
ing an  entire  confidence  in  him,  opened  to  him  all  his 
heart.  He  told  him  the  assisting  Antipater  was  nothing 
but  a  pretext,  and  that  he  designed,  as  soon  as  he  landed 
m  Greece,  to  assert  his  claim  to  Macedonia.  At  tbe  same- 
time  he  showed  him  letters  from  Cleopatraf,  in  which 
she  invited  him  to  Fella,  and  promised  to  give  him  her- 
hand. 

Whether  Eumenes  was  really  afraid  of  Antipater,  or 
whether  he  despaired  of  any  service  from  Leonatus,  who 
v/as  extremely  obstinate  in  his  temper,  and  followed  every 
impulse  of  a  precipitate  ambition,  he  withdrew  from  him 
in  the  night  with  all  his  equipage,  which  consisted  of 
three  hundred  horse,  two  hundred  of  his  domestics,  well 
armed,  and  all  his  treasure,  amounting  to  five  thousand, 
talents.  With  this  he  fied  to  Perdiccas  ;  and,  as  he  ac- 
quainted that  general  with  the  secret  designsof  Leonatus, 
he  was  immediately  taken  into  a  high  degree  of  favour,, 
and  admitted  to  a  share  in  his  counsels.  In  a  little  time,. 
too,  Perdiccas  in  person  conducted  him  into  Cappadocia,, 
with  a  great  army  ;  took  Ariarathes  prisoner,  subdued  all 
tilie  couatry,  and  established  Eumenes  in  that  government:- 

*  A  city  of  Thessaly. 

t  The  sister  of  Alexander;- 
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m  consequence  of  which  Eumenes  put  the  cities  under 
the  direction  of  his  frieads,  placed  guards  and  garrisons, 
with  proper  officers  at  their  head,  and  appointed  judges 
uud  superintendants  of  the  revenue  ;  Perdiccas  leaving 
the  entire  disposition  of  those  things  to  him.  After  this, 
he  departed  with  Perdiccas  ;  choosing  to  give  him  that 
testimony  of  respect,  and  not  thinking  it  consistent  with 
his  interest  to  be  absent  from  his  court.  But  Perdiccas, 
satisfied  that  he  could  himself  execute  the  designs  he  was 
medi'.ating,  and  perceiving  that  the  provinces  he  had  left 
behind,  required  an  able  and  faithful  guardian,  sent  back 
Eumenes  when  he  had  reached  Cilicia.  The  pretence 
was,  that  he  might  attend  to  the  concerns  of  his  own  go- 
vernment ;  but  the  real  intention,  that  he  should  secure 
the  adjoining  province  of  Armenia,  which  was  disturbed 
by  the  practices  of  Neoptolemus. 

Neoptoiemus  was  a  man  of  sanguine  pursuits,  and  un- 
bounded vanity,  Eumenes,  however  endeavoured  to  keep 
him  to  his  duty,  by  soothing  applications.  And  as  he 
saw  the  Macedonian  infantry  were  become  extremely  in- 
solent and  audacious,  he  applied  himself  to  raising  a  bo- 
dy of  cavalry,  which  might  be  a  counterpoise  against 
them  :  P'or  this  purpose  he  remitted  the  taxes,  ana  gave 
other  immunities  to  thDi»e-of  tiis  province  who  were  liood 
horsemen.  He  also  bought  a  great  number  of  horses, 
and  distributed  them  among  such  of  his  courtiers  as  he 
placed  the  greatest  confidence  in  ;  exciting  them  by  ho- 
nours and  rewards,  and  training  them  to  strength  and 
bkill,  by  a  variety  of  exercises.  The  Macedonians,  upon 
this,  were  differently,  affected,  some  with  astojiishmcnt, 
and  others  with  joy,  to  see  a  body  of  cavalry  collected,  to 
the  number  of  six  thousand  three  hundred,  and  trained  ia 
so  short  a  space  of  time. 

About  that  time,  Craterus  and  Antipater,  having  re- 
duced Greece,  passed  into  Asia,  to  oveithrow  the  power 
of  Perdiccas  ;  and  nev»?s  was  brought  that  theii'  first  inten- 
tion was  to  enter  Cappadocia.  Perdiccas  himself  was  en- 
gaged in  war  with  Ptolemy  :  he  therefore  appointed  Eu- 
menes commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  in  Arn\eniaand 
Cappadocia  ;  and  wrote  to  Alcetas  and  Neoptolemus  to 
obey  the  orders  of  that  general,  tvhom  he  had  mvested 
vy'ith  discretionary  powers.  Alcetas  plainly  refused  ta 
submit  to  that   injunction  ;  alleging  that  the   Macedo- 
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nians  would  be  ashamed  to  fight  Antipater ;  and  as  for 
Craterus,  their  affection  for  him  was  such  that  they  would 
receive  him  with  open  arms.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
visible  that  Neoptolemus  was  forming  some  treacherous 
scheme  against  Eumenes  ;  for  when  called  upon,  he  re- 
fused to  join  him,  and,  instead  of  that,  prepared  to  give 
him  battle. 

This  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  Eumenes  reaped- 
the  fruits  of  his  foresight  and  timely  preparations  :  For, 
though  his  infantry  were  beaten,  with  his  oavalry  he  put 
Neoptolemus  to  flight,  and  took  his  baggage.  And  while 
the  phalanx  were  dispersed  upon  the  pursuit,  he  fell  upon 
them  in  such  good  order  with  his  horse,  that  they  were 
forced  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  take  an  oath  to  serve 
him.  Neoptolemus  collected  some  of  the  fugitives,  and 
retired  with  them  to  Craterus  and  Antipater.  They  hud 
already  sent  ambassadors  to  Eumenes,  to  desire  him  to 
adopt  their  interests,  in  reward  of  which  they  would  con- 
firm to  him  the  provinces  he  had,  and  give  him  others, 
with  an  additional  number  of  troops ;  in  v/hich  case  he- 
would  find  Antipater  a  friend  instead  of  an  enemy,  and 
continue  in  friendship  with  Craterus,  instead  of  turning 
his  arms  against  him. 

Eumenes  made  ansv/er  to  these  proposals,  <'That  hav- 
ing long  been  on  a  footing  of  enmity  with  Antipater,  he 
did  not  choose  to  be  his  friend,  at  a  time  when  he  saw  him 
treating  his  friends  as  so  many  enemies.  As  for  Crate-- 
rus,  he  was  ready  to  reconcile  him  to  Perdiccas,  and  to 
compromise  matters  between  them  upon  just  and  reason- 
able terms  :  But  if  he  should  begin  hostilities,  he  would- 
support  his  injured  friend  while  he  had  an  hour  to  live, 
and  rather  sacrifice  life  itself  than  his  honour." 

When  this  ar^wer  was  reported  to  Antipater  and  Cra- 
terus, they  took  some  time  to  deliberate  upon  the  mea- 
sures they  should  pursue.  Meanwhile  Neoptolemus  ar- 
riving, gave  them  an  account  of  the  battle  he  had  lost, 
and  requested  assistance  of  them  both,  but  particularly  of 
Craterus.  He  said,  "The  Macedonians  had  so  extraor- 
dinary an  attachment  to  him,  that  if  they  saw  but  his 
hat,  or  heard  one  accent  of  his  tongue,  they  would  im- 
mediately run  to  him  with  their  swords  in  their  hands." 
Indeed,  the  reputation  of  Craterus  was  very  great  among 
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them,  and,  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  most  of  them 
•wished  to  be  under  his  comniand.  'i'h.ey  icrnenibered 
the  risks  he  had  run  of  embroihni;  himself  v/ith  Alexan- 
der for  their  sakes  ;  how  lie  had  combated  the  ir.ciination 
for  Persian  fashions,  which  insensibly  grew  upon  him, 
and  supported  the  customs  of  his  country  against  the 
insults  of  barbaric  pomp  and  luxury. 

Craterus  now  sent  Antipater  into  Cilicia,  aixl  taking  a 
considerable  part  of  the  forces  himself,  marched  along 
with  Neoptolemus against  Euments.  If  Eumenes  fore- 
saw his  coming  and  was  prepared  for  it,  we  may  impute 
it  to  the  vigilance  necessary  in  a  general ;  we  see  nothing 
in  that  of  superior  genius :  But  when,  besides  his  con- 
cealing from  the  enemy  wliat  they  ought  not  to  discover, 
he  brought  his  own  troops  to  action,  v.ithout  knowing 
who  vv^as  their  adversary,  and  made  them  serve  against 
Craterus,  without  finding  out  that  he  was  the  officer  they 
had  to  contend  v.'ith  ;  in  this  we  see  characteristical  proofs 
■of  generalship  :  For  he  propagated  a  report,  that  Neop- 
tol'.^mus,  assisted  by  Pigris,  was  advancing  again  with 
some  Cappr.docian  and  Paphlagonian  horse.  The  night 
he  designed  to  decamp,  he  fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  and 
had  a  very  extraordinary  dream.  He  thought  he  saw  two 
Alexanders  prepared  to  try  their  strength  against  each 
other,  and  each  at  the  head  of  a  phalanx.  Ivlinerva  came 
to  support  the  one  and  Ceres  the  other.  A  sharp  conflict 
ensued,  in  v.hich  the  Alexander  assisted  by  Minerva  was 
defeated,  and  Ceres  crov.ned  the  victor  with  a  wreath  of 
corn.  He  immediately  concluded  that  the  dream  was  in 
his  favour,  because  he  had  to  fight  for  a  country  which 
v.as  most  of  it  in  tillage,  and  which  had  then  so  excellent 
a  crop  well  advanced  towards  the  sickle,  that  the  whole 
face  of  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  profound  peace.  He 
was  the  more  confirmed  in  his  opinion,  when  he  found 
the  enemy's  word  vfd,s  Minerva  and  Alexander  ;  and  in 
opposition  to  it  he  gave  Ceres  and  Alexander,  At  the 
same  time,  he  ordered  his  man  to  crown  themselves,  and 
to  cover  their  arms  with  ears  of  corn.  He  was  several 
times  upon  the  point  of  declaring  to  his  principal  officers 
and  captains  what  adversary  they  had  to  contend  with  ; 
thinking  it  a  hazardous  undertaking  to  keep  to  himself  a 
secret  so  important,  and  perhaps  necessary  for  them  to 
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know.     Yet  he  abode  by  his  first  resolution,  arid  trusted, 
his  own  heart  only  with  the  danger  that  might  ensue. 

When  he  came  to  give  battle,  he  would  not  set  jiiiy 
Macedonian  to  engage  Craterus,  but  appointed  to  that 
charge  two  bodies  of  foreign  horse,  commanded  by  Phar- 
nabazus  the  son  of  Artabazus,  and  Phoenix  of  Tenedos. 
They  had  orders  to  advance  on  the  first  sight  of  the  ene- 
my, and  com.e  to  close  fighting,  without  giving  them 
time  to  retire  ;  and  if  they  attempted  to  speak  or  send  any 
herald,  they  were  not  to  regard  it :  For  he  had  strong 
apprehensions  that  the  Macedonians  would  go  over  to 
Craterus,  if  they  happened  to  know  him.  Eumenes 
himself,  with  a  troop  of  three  hundred  select  horse,  went 
and  posted  himself  in  the  right  wing,  where  he  should 
have  to  act  against  Neoptolemus.  When  they  had  pas- 
sed a  little  hill  that  separated  the  two  armies,  and  came 
in  view,  they  charged  with  such  impetuosity,  that  Crate- 
rus was  extremely  surprised, and  expressed  his  resentment 
in  strong  terms  against  Neoptolemus,  who,  he  thought, 
had  deceived  him  with  a  pretence  that  the  Macedonians 
would  change  sides.  However,  he  exhorted  his  officers 
to  behave  like  brave  men,  and  stood  forward  to  the  en- 
couTiter.  In  the  first  shock,  which  was  very  violent,  the 
spears  were  soon  broke,  and  they  -were  then  to  dec.ide  the 
dispute  with  the  sword. 

The  behaviour  of  Craterus  did  no  dishonour  to  Alex- 
ander. He  killed  numbers  with  his  own  hand,  and  over- 
threw many  others  who  assailed  him  in  front :  But  at  last 
he  received  a  side-blow  from  a  Thracian,  which  brought 
him  to  the  ground.  Many  passed  over  him  without  know- 
ing him ;  but  Gorgias,  one  of  Eumenes's  officers,  took 
notice  of  him  ;  and  being  well  acquainted  with  his  per- 
son, leaped  from  his  horse  and  guarded  the  body.  It  was 
then,  however^  too  late  ;  he  was  at  the  last  extremity, 
and  in  the  agonies  of  death. 

In  the  mean  time,  Neoptolemus  engaged  Eumenes. 
The  most  violent  hatred  hr^rl  long  subsisted  between  them, 
and  this  day  added  stings  to  it.  They  knew  not  one  ano- 
ther in  the  two  first  encounters,  but  in  the  third  they  did  ; 
and  then  they  rushed  forward  impetuously  with  swords 
drawn  and  loud  shouts.  The  shock  their  horses  met  with 
was  so  violent,  that  it  resembled  that  of  two  galleys.  The 
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fierce  antac^onists  quiUed  the  bridles,  and  laid  hold  on 
each  other  ;  each  endeavouring  to  tear  off  the  heln:>et  or 
the  breastplate  of  his  enemy.  While  their  hands  \vere 
thus  engag-jd,  their  horses  went  from  under  them  ;  and 
as  they  fell  to  the  ground  without  quitting  their  hold, 
thev  wrestled  for  the  advantage.  Neoptolemus  was  be- 
ginning to  rise  first,  v/hen  Eumcnes  wounded  him  in  the 
ham,  and  by  that  means  got  upon  his  feet  before  him. 
Neoptolemus  being  wounded  in  one  knee,  supported  him- 
self upon  the  other,  and  fought  with  great  courage  under- 
neath, but  was  not  able  to  reach  his  adversary  a  mortal 
blow.  At  last  receiving  a  wound  in  the  neck,  he  grew 
faint,  and  stretched  himself  upon  the  ground.  Eumenes 
V,  ith  all  the  eagerness  of  inveterate  hatred,  hastening  to 
strip  him  of  his  arms,  and  loading  him  with  reproaches, 
did  not  observe  that  his  sword  was  still  in  his-  hand  ;  so 
that  Xeoptolemus  wounded  him  under  the  cuirass,  where 
it  touches  upon  the  groin.  However,  as  the  stroke  was 
but  feeble,  the  apprehensions  it  gave  him  were  greater 
than  the  real  hurt. 

When  he  had  despoiled  his  adversary,  weak  as  he  was 
with  the  wounds  he  had  received  in  his  legs  and  arms,  he 
mounted  his  horse  and  made  up  to  his  left  v.ing,  which  he 
supposed  might  still  be  engaged  with  the  enemy.  There, 
being  informed  of  the  fate  of  Craterus,  he  hastened  to 
hirn  ;  and  finding  his  breath  and  his  senses  not  quite  gone, 
he  alighted  from  his  horse,  wept  over  him,  and  gave  him 
his  hand.  One  while  he  vented  his  execrations  upon 
Neoptolemus,  and  another  while  he  lamented  his  own  ill 
fortune,  and  thscruel  necessity  he  was  under  of  coming; 
to  extremities  with  his  most  intimate  friend,  and  either 
giving  or  receiving  the  fiUal  blow. 

Eumenes  won  this  battle  about  t<n  days  after  the  for- 
mer. And  it  raised  him  to  a  high  rank  of  hcncur,  because 
it  brought  him  the  palm  both  of  capacity  and  courage, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  exposed  iiim  to  the  envy  and  ha- 
tred both  of  his  allieo  and  his  enemies.  It  seemed  hard 
to  them,  that  a  stranger,  a  foreign  adventurer,  should 
have  destroyed  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  illustrious  of 
the  Macedonians  with  the  arms  of  those  very  -Macedoni- 
ans. Had  the  news  of  the  death  of  Craterus  been  brought 
tooner  to  Fcrdiccas,  none  but  he  would  have  swayed  the 
Macedonian  sceptre  :  But  he  v>'as  sluin  in  a  mutiny  m 
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Egypt,  two  days  before  the  news  arrived.  The  Mace- 
donians were  so  much  exasperated  against  Eumenes  upon 
the  late  event,  that  they  immediately  decreed  his  death. 
Antigonus  and  Antipater  were  to  take  the  direction  of 
the  war  which  was  to  carry  that  decree  into  execution. 
Meantime  Eumenes  went  to  the  king's  horses  which  were 
pasturing  upon  Mount  Ida,  and  took  such  as  he  had  oc- 
casion for,  but  gave  the  keepers  a  discharge  for  them, 
When  Antipater  was  apprised  of  it,  he  laughed,  and  said, 
"  He  could  not  enough  admire  the  caution  of  Eumenes 
who  must  certainly  expect  to  see  the  account  of  the 
king's  goods  and  chattels  stated  either  on  one  side  or 
other. 

Eumenes  intended  to  give  battle  upon  the  plains  of 
Lydia  near  Sardis,  both  because  he  was  strong  in  cavalry, 
and  because  he  was  ambitious  to  show  Cleopatra  what  a 
respectable  force  he  had.  However,  at  the  request  of 
that  princess,  who  was  afraid  to  give  Antipater  any  cause 
of  complaint,  he  marched  to  the  Upper  Phrygia,  and 
wintered  in  Celaenaj.  There  Alcetas,  Polemon,  and  Do- 
cimus,  contended  with  him  for  the  command  ;  upon 
which  he  said,  "  This  makes  good  the  observation, 
every  one  thinks  of  advancing  himself,  but  no  one 
thinks  of  the  danger  that  may  accrue  to  the  public 
weal." 

He  had  promised  to  pay  his  army  within  three  days, 
and  as  he  had  not  money  to  do  it,  he  sold  them  ail  the 
farms  and  castles  in  the  country,  together  with  the  peo- 
ple and  cattle  that  were  upon  them.  Every  captain  of  a 
Macedonian  company,  or  ofBcer  who  had  a  command  in 
the  foreign  troops,  received  battering  engines  from  Eu- 
menes ;  and  when  he  had  taken  the  castle,  he  divided  the 
spoil  among  his  company,  according  to  the  arrears  due 
to  each  particular  man.  This  restored  him  the  affections 
of  the  soldiers  ;  insomuch  that  when  papers  were  found  in 
his  camp-  dispersed  by  the  enemy,  in  which  their  generals 
promised  a  hundred  talents  and  great  honours  to  the  man 
who  should  kill  Eumenes,  the  Macedonians  were  highly 
incensed,  and  gave  order  that  from  that  time  he  should 
have  a  body-guard  of  a  thousand  officer-like  men*-  always 
about  him,  who  should  keep  watch  by  turns,  and  be  in 
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waiting;  day  and  night.  There  waii  not  a  man  who  refused 
that  charge  ;  and  they  were  glad  to  receive  from  Eume- 
nes  the  marks  of  honour,  which  those  who  are  called  the 
king's  friends  used  to  receive  from  the  hands  of  royalty. 
For  he  too  was  empowered  to  distribute  purple  hats  and 
rich  robes,  which  were  considered  as  the  principal  gifts 
the  kings  of  Tslacedon  had  to  bestow. 

Prosperity  gives  some  appearance  of  higher  sentiments 
even  to  persons  of  mean  spirit,  and  we  see  something  of 
grandeur  and  importance  about  them  in  the  elevation 
where  Fortune  has  placed  them  :  But  he  who  is  inspired 
by  real  fortitude  and  magnanimity,  will  shov/  it  most  by 
the  dignity  of  his  behaviour  under  losses,  and  in  the  most 
adverse  fortune.  So  did  Eumenes.  Whew  he  had  lost  a 
battle  to  Antigonus  in  the  territory  of  the  Orcynians  in 
Cappadocia,  through  the  treachery  of  one  of  his  officers, 
though  he  was  forced  to  fly  himself,  he  did  not  suffer  tlie 
traitor  to  escape  to  the  enemy,  but  took  him  and  hanged 
him  upon  the  spot.  In  his  flight  he  took  a  diflerent  wiiy 
from  the  pursuers,  and  privately  turned  round  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  regain  the  field  of  battle.  There  he  en- 
camped, in  order  to  bury  the  dead  ;  whom  iie  collected, 
and  burnt  with  the  door-posts  of  the  neigbouring  villages. 
The  bodies  of  the  ofhcers  and  common  soldiers  were  burnt 
upon  separate  piles  ;  and  v.'hen  he  had  raised  great  monu- 
ments of  earth  over  them  he  decamped  :  So  that  Antigo- 
nus coming  that  way  afcerwards,  was  astonished  at  his 
firmness  and  intrepidity. 

Another  time  he  fell  in  with  the  baggage  of  Antigcnus, 
and  could  easily  have  taken  it,  together  with  many  per- 
sons of  free  condition,  a  great  number  of  slaves,  and  all 
the  wealth  which  had  been  amassed  in  so  many  wars,  and 
the  plunder  cf  so  many  countiies  :  but  he  was  afraid  that 
his  men,  when  possessed  cf  such  riches  and  spoils,  would 
think  themselves  too  heavy  for  flight,  and  be  too  eftemi- 
nate  to  bear  the  hardship  of  long  wandering  from  place  to 
place  ;  and  yet  time,  he  knew,  was  his  principal  resource 
for  getting  clear  of  Antigonus.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
was  sensible  it  v/ould  be  extremely  difficult  to.  keep  the 
Macedonians  from  flying  upon  the  spoil,  when  it  was  so 
much  within  reach.  He  therefore  ordered  them  to  refresh 
themselves,  and  feed  their  horses,  before  they  attacked 
tiie  enemy  :  In  the  mean  time  he  privately  sent  a  messen- 
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gcrto  ^Tenander,  ^vho  escorted  the  baggap ;e,  to  acquaint 
him,  "  That  Eumenes,  in  consideration  of  Uie  frieRds!:ip 
which  had  subsisted  between  them,  advised  hini  to  provide 
for  his  safety,  and  to  retire  as  fast  as  possible  f.om  the 
plain,  where  he  might  easily  be  surrounded,  to  the  foot 
of  the  neighbouring  mountain,  where  the  cavalry  could 
not  act,  nor  any  troops  fall  upon  his  rear." 

^Jenander  soon  perceived  his.  dani^er^  and  retired  af- 
ter which,  Eumenes  sent  out  his  scouts  in  the  preser.ce  of 
all  the  soldiers,  and  commanded  the  latter  to  arm  and 
bridle  their  horses,  in  order  for  the  attack.  The  scovits 
brought  bpck  an  account  that  Menandcr  had  gained  a 
situation  where  he  could  not  be  taken.  Hereupon  Eume- 
nes pretended  great  concern,  and  drew  off  his  forces.  We 
are  told  that  upon  the  re  pott  Menander  made  of  this  af- 
fair to  Antigonus,  the  rvhicedcnians  launched  out  in  the 
praises  of  Eumenes,  and  began  to  regard  him  with  an 
eye  of  kindness,  for  acting  50  generous  a  part,  when  it 
was  in  his  power  to  have  enslaved  their  children  and  dis- 
Iionoured  their  v.ives.  The  answer  Antigonus  gave  them 
was  this  ;  "  Think  not,  my  good  friends,  it  was  for  your 
sake  he  let  them  go ;  it  was  for  his  own.  He  did  not 
choose  to  have  so  many  shackles  upon  him,  when  he  de- 
signed to  fly." 

_  After  this,  Eumenes,  being  forced  to  wander  and  fly 
from  place  to  place,  spoke  to  many  of  his  soldiers  to  leave 
him  ;  either  out  of  care  for  their  safety,  or  because  he 
did  not  choose  to  have  a  body  of  men  after  l)im,  who 
were  too  few  to  stand  a  battle,  and  too  many  to  fly  in 
privacy.  And  when  he  retired  to  the  castle  of  Nora,*  on 
the  confines  of  Lycaonia  and  Cappadocia,  with  only  five 
hundred  horse  and  two  hundred  foot,  here  again  he  gave 
all  such  of  his  friends  free  leave  to  depart,  as  did  not 
like  the  inconveniences  of  the  place,  and  the  meanness 
of  dletjt  ^nd  dismissed  them  with  great  m.arks  of  kind- 
ness. 

In  a  little  time  Antigonus  came  up,  and  1)efore  he 
form.ed  that  siege, invited  him  to  a  conference.  Eumenes 
answered,  "  Antigonus  had  many  friends,  and  generals 
to  take   his  place,  in  case  of  accidents  to  himself;  but 

*  It  was  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  paces  in  circumference, 
j  A  hundred  left  him  upon  this  offer. 


ihc  troops  he  IkicI  the  care  of,  had  none  to  conii.n:ind  or 
to  protect  them  after  him."  He  therefore  iiisisted  that 
Antigonus  should  send  hostages,  if  he  wanted  to  treat 
with  him  in  person.  And  when  Antigonus  wanted  hini  to 
make  his  application  to  him  first,  as  the  greater  man,  he 
said,  "  While  I  am  master  of  my  sword,  I  shall  never 
think  any  man  greater  than  myself."  At  last  Antigo- 
nus sent  his  nephew  Ptolemy  into  the  fort  as  a  hostage, 
and  then  Eumenes  came  out  to  him.  They  embraced 
with  great  tokens  of  cordiality,  having  formerly  been  in- 
timate friends  and  companions. 

In  the  conference,  which  lasted  a  considerable  time, 
Eumenes  made  no  mention  of  security  for  his  own  life, 
or  of  an  amnesty  for  what  was  past.  Instead  of  that,  he 
insisted  on  having  the  government  of  his  provinces  con- 
firmed to  him,  and  considerable  rewards  for  his  services 
besides:  insomuch  that  all  who  attended  on  the  occasion, 
admired  his  firmness,  and  were  astonished  at  his  great- 
ness of  mind. 

During  the  interview,  numbers  of  the  Macedonians 
ran  to  see  Eumenes  ;  for,  after  the  death  of  Craterus  no 
man  was  so  much  talked  of  in  the  army  as  he.  But  An- 
tigonus, fearing  they  should  offer  him  some  violence, 
called  to  them  to  keep  at  a  distance  ;  and  when  they  still 
kept  crowding  in,  ordered  them  to  be  driven  off  with 
stones.  At  last  he  took  him  in  his  arms,  and  keeping  off 
the  multitude  with  his  guards,  with  some  difficulty  got 
him  safe  again  into  the  castle. 

As  the  treaty  ended  in  nothing,  Antigonus  drew  a  line 
of  circumvallation  round  the  place,  and  having  left  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  troops  to  carry  on  the  siege,  he  retired. 
The  fort  was  abundantly  provided  with  corn,  water,  and 
«alt,  but  in  want  of  every  thing  else  requisite  for  the  ta- 
ble. Yet  with  this  mean  provision  he  furnished  out  a 
cheerful  entertainment  for  his  frielids,  whom  he  invited  in 
their  turns  ;  for  he  took  care  to  season  his  provisions  with 
agreeable  discourse  and  the  utmost  cordiality.  His  ap- 
pearance was,  indeed,  very  engaging.  His  countenance 
had  nothing  of  a  ferocious  or  war-worn  turn,  but  was 
smooth  and  elegant ;  and  the  proportion  of  his  limbs  was 
so  excellent,  that  they  might  seem  to  have  come  from  the 
chissel  of  the  statuary.  And  though  he  was  not  very 
eloquent,  he  had  a  soft  and  persuasive  way  of  speaking, 
as  we  may  conclude  from  his  epistles. 
K  k  2 
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He  observed,  that  the  greatest  inconvenience  to  the 
garrison  was  the  narrowness  of  the  space  in  which  they 
were  confined,  inclosed  as  it  was  with  small  houses,  and 
the  whole  of  it  not  more  than  tv>^o  furlongs  in  circuit ;  so 
that  they  were  forced  to  take  their  food  without  exercise, 
and  their  horses  to  do  the  same.  To  remove  the  lan- 
guor which  is  the  consequence  of  that  want,  as  well  as 
to  prepare  them  for  flight,  if  occasion  should  offer,  he 
assigned  a  room  fourteen  cubits  long,  the  largest  in  all 
the  fort,  for  the  men  to  walk  in,  and  gave  them  orders 
gradually  to  mend  their  pace.  As  for  the  horses  he  tied 
them  to  the  roof  of  the  stable  with  strong  halters.  Then 
he  raised  their  heads  and  fore-parts  by  a  pulley,  till 
they  could  scarce  touch  the  ground  with  their  fore-feet, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  they  stood  firm  upon  their  hind- 
feet.  In  this  posture  the  grooms  plied  them  with  the 
whip  and  the  voice  ;  and  the  horses,  thus  irritated,  bound- 
ed furiously  on  their  hind-feet,  or  strained  to  set  their 
fore-feet  on  the  ground  ;  by  which  efforts  their  whole 
body  was  exercised,  till  they  were  out  of  breath  and  in 
a  foam.  After  this  exercise,  which  was  no  bad  one 
either  for  speed  or  strength,  they  had  their  barley  given 
ihem  boiled,  that  they  might  sooner  dispatch,  and  better 
digest  it. 

As  the  siege  was  drawn  out  to  a  considerable  length, 
Antigonus  received  information  of  the  death  of  Antipater 
in  Macedonia?  and  of  the  troubles  that  prevailed  there 
through  the  animosities  between  Cassander  and  Polyper- 
chon.  He  now  bade  adieu  to  all  inferior  prospects,  and 
grasped  the  v/hole  empire  in  his  schemes  ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  he  wanted  to  make  Eumenes  his  friend,  and 
bring  him  to  co-operate  in  the  execution  of  his  plan. 
Forthis  purpose  he  sent  to  him  Hieronymus  *,  with  pro- 
posals of  peace,  on  condition  he  took  the  oath  that  was 
offered  to  him.  Eumenes  made  a  correction  in  the  oath, 
and  left  it  to  the  Macedonians  before  the  place  to  judge 
which  form  was  the  most  reasonable.  Indeed,  Antigonus, 
to  save  appearances,  had  slightly  mentioned  the  royal 
family  in  the  beginning,  and  all  the  rest  ran  in  his  own 

*  Hieronymus  was  of  Cardia,  and  therefore  a  countryman  of 
Eumenes.  He  wrote  the  history  of  those  princes  who  divided  A- 
l«xa,nder's  dominions  among  them,  and  of  their  successors. 
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name.  Eumenes,  therefore  put  Olympias  and  the  princes 
of  the  blood  first:  and  he  proposed  to  engage  himself  by- 
oath  of  fealty,  not  to  Anti<j^onus  only,  but  to  Olympias, 
and  the  princes  her  children.  This  appearing  to  the  Ma- 
cedonians much  more  consistent  with  jubtice  than  the 
other,  they  permitted  Eumenes  to  take  it,  and  then  raised 
the  siege.  They  likewise  sent  this  oath  to  Antigonus, 
requiring  him  to  take  it  on  the  other  part. 

Meantime  Eumenes  restored  to  the  Cappadocians  all 
the  hostages  he  had  in  Nora,  and  in  return  they  furnished 
him  with  horses,  beasts  of  burden,  and  tents.  He  also 
collected  great  part  of  his  soldiers  who  had  dispersed 
themselves  after  his  defeat,  and  were  straggling  about  the 
country.  By  this  means  he  assembled  near  a  thousand 
horse  *,  with  which  he  marched  off  as  fast  as  possible  ; 
rightly  judging  he  had  much  to  fear  from  x\ntigonus. 
For  that  general  not  only  ordered  him  to  be  besieged 
again,  and  shut  up  with  a  circular  wall,  but,  in  his  let- 
ters, expressed  great  resentment  against  the  Macedonians 
for  admitting  the  correction  of  the  oath. 

While  Eumenes  was  flying  from  place  to  place,  he  re- 
f  eived  letters  from  Macedonia,  in  which  the  people  de- 
clared their  apprehensions  of  the  growing  power  of  An- 
tigonus ;  and  others  from  Olympias,  wherein  she  invited 
him  to  come  and  take  upon  liim  the  tuition  and  care  of 
Alexander's  son,  whose  life  she  conceived  to  be  in  danger. 
At  the  same  time,  Polyperchon  and  king  Phillip  sent  him 
orders  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Antigonus  with  the 
forces  in  Cappadocia.  They  empowered  him  also  to  take 
five  hundred  talents  out  of  the  royal  treasure  at  Quinda,t 
for  the  re-establishment  of  his  own  affairs,  and  as  much 
more  as  he  should  judge  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
the  war.  Antigenes  and  Teutamus  too,  who  commanded 
the  Argyrasjddes^  had  directions  to  support  him. 

These  officers,  in  appearance,  gave  Eumenes  a  kind 
reception,  but  it  was  not  difficult  to  discover  the  envy 
and  jealousy  they  had  in  their  hearts,  and  how  much  they 
disdained  to  act  under  him.  Their  envy  he  endeavoured 
to  remove,  by  not  taking  the  money,  which  he  told  them, 
he  did  not  want.     To  remove  their  obstinacy  and  ambi- 

•  Diodorus  Siculus  says  two  thousand, 
m  Caria,. 
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tion  for  the  first  place,  was  not  so  easy  an  affair;  for, 
though  they  knew  not  how  to  command,,  they  were  re- 
solved not  to  obey.  In  this  case  he  called  in  the  assist- 
ance of  superstition.  He  said,  Alexander  had  appeared  to 
him  in  a  dream,  and  showed  him  a  pavilion  with  royal 
furniture,  and  a  throne  in  the  middle  of  it ;  after  which 
that  prince  declared,  "  If  they  would  hold  their  councils, 
and  dispatch  business  there,  he  would  be  with  them,  and 
prosper  every  measure  and  action  which  commenced 
under  his  auspices."* 

He  easily  persuaded  Antigenes  and  Teutamus  to  be- 
lieve he  had  this  vision.  They  were  not  willing  to  wait 
upon  him,  nor  did  he  choose  to  dishonour  his  commission 
by  gomg  to  them.  They  prepared,  therefore,  a  royal 
pavilion,  and  a  throne  in  it,  which  they  called  the  throne 
of  Alexander  ;  and  thither  they  repaired  to  consult  upon 
the  most  important  affairs. 

From  thence  they  marched  to  the  higher  provinces, 
and,  upon  the  way,  were  joined  by  Peucestas,  a  friend  of 
Eumenes,  and  other  governors  of  provinces.  Thus  the 
Mactdonianswere  greatly  strengthened,  both  in  point  of 
numbers,  and  in  the  most  magnificent  provision  of  all  tho 
requisites  of  war.  But  power  and  affluence  had  rendered 
these  governors  so  untractable  in  society,  and  so  dissolute 
in  their  way  of  living,  since  the  death  of  Alexander,  and 
they  came  together  with  a  spirit  of  despotism,  so  nursed 
by  barbaric  pride,  that  they  soon  became  obnoxious  to 
each  other,  and  no  sort  of  harmony  could  subsist  between 
them.  Besides,  they  flattered  the  Macedonians  without 
any  regard  to  decorum,  and  supplied  them  with  money  in 
such  a  manner,  for  their  entertainments  and  sacrifices, 
that,  in  a  little  time,  their  camp  looked  like  a  place  of 
public  reception  for  every  scene  of  intemperance  ;  and 
those  veterans  were  to  be  courted  for  military  appoint- 
ments, as  the  people  are  for  their  votes  in  a  republic. 

*  In  consequence  of  this,  according  to  Diodorus,  Eumenes  pro- 
posed to  take  a  sum  out  of  the  treasury,  sufficient  for  making  a  . 
throne  of  gold  ;  to  place  upon  that  throne  the  diadem,  the  sceptre 
and  crow^n,  and  all  the  other  ensigns  of  royalty  belonging  to  that 
prince:  that  every  morning  a  sacrifice  should  be  ofi'ered  him  by  all 
the  officers  ;  and  that  all  orders  should  be  issued  in  his  name.  A 
stroke  of  policy  suitable  to  the  genius  of  Eumenes. 
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F.pmenes  soon  perceived  that  the  new-avrWcd  grandees 
despised  each  other,  but  were  afraid  of  him,  and  watered 
an  opportunity  to  kill  h\m.  He  therefore  pretenaed  he 
^vasi^  v.antof  money,  and  borrov.ed  lar-e  sums  of  t.iose 
that  bated  him  most,*  in  order  that  they  might  place  some 
confidence  in  him,  or  at  least  might  give  up  their  designs 
upon  his  life,  out  of  regard  to  the  money  lent  mm.  1  nus 
he  found  guards  for  himself,  in  the  opulence  ot  others  ; 
pud,  though  men  in  general  seek  to  save  their  lives  by 
crivin^,  he  provided  for  his  safety  by  receiving. 

While  no  danger  >vas  near,    the  Macedonians  took 
bribes  of  all  vrho  wanted  to  corrupt  them,  and,  like  a  kind 
of  k-uards,  dailv  attended  the  gates  of  those  that  affected 
the  command.'  But,  when  Antigonus  came  and  encamp- 
ed over  ap-ainstthem,  and  afTairs  called  lor  a  real  general, 
Eumenes  was  applied  to,  not  only  by  the  soldiers,  but  the 
very  t-randees,  Who  had  taken  so  much  state  upon  them 
in  time  of  peace  and  pleasure,  freely  gave  place  to  him, 
and  took  the  post  he  assigned  them  without  murmunng. 
Indeed,  when  Antigonus  attempted  to  pass  the  river  Pasi- 
tieris,  not  one  of  the  other  officers  who  were  appointed  to 
^uardit,  got  any  intelligence  of  his  motions:  Eumenes 
alone  was  at  hand  to  oppose  him  ;  and  he  did  it  so  eftectu- 
ally  that  he  filled  the  channel  with  dead  bodies,  and  made 
four  thousand  prisoners. 

.  The  behaviour  of  the  ^Macedonians,  when  Eumenes 
happened  to  be  sick,  still  more  particularly  showed,  tnat 
thev  thouc^ht  others  fit  to  direct  in  magnificent  entertain- 
ments, and  the  solemnities  of  peace,  but  that  he  was  the 
onlv  person  among  them  fit  to  lead  an  army,     h  or,  heu- 
ccstas  having  feasted  them  in  a  sumptuous  manner  m  Per- 
sia, and  given  each  man  a  sheep  for  sacrifice,  hoped  to  be 
indulged  with  the  command.     A  few  days  after,  as  they 
^vere  marching  against  the  enemy,  Eumenes  was  so  oan- 
eerously  ill,  that  he  was  forced  to  be  carried  in  a  hlter,  at 
tome  distance  from  the  ranks,  lest  his  rest,  which  was 
very    precarious,    should  be  disturbed    with  the   noise. 
They  had  not  gone  far,  before  the  enemy  suddenly  made 
their  appearance,  for  they  had  passed  the  intermediate 
hills,  and  were  now  descending  into  the  plain.      The  lus. 
tre   of  their   golden    armour  glittering  m  the  sun,  as 

•  Four  hur.dred  thousand  crowns. 
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they  inarched  down  the  hill,  the  elephants  with  their  tow- 
ers on  their  backs,  and  the  purple  vests  which  the  cavalry 
used  to  wear  when  they  were  advancinsj  to  the  combat, 
struck  the  troops  that  were  to  oppose  them  with  such 
surprise,  that  the  front  halted,  and  called  out  for  Eume- 
nes  ;  declaring  that  they  would  not  move  a  step  farther, 
if  he  had  not  the  direction  of  them.  At  the  same  time 
they  grounded  their  arms,  exhorted  each  other  to  stop, 
and  insisted  that  their  officers  should  not  hazard  an  en- 
gagement without  Eumenes. 

Eumenes  no  sooner  heard  this,  than  he  advanced  with 
the  utmost  expedition,  hastening  the  slaves  that  carried 
the  litter.  He  likev/ise  opened  the  curtains,  and  strttched 
out  his  hand,  in  token  of  his  joy.  On  the  first  sight  of  the 
general  of  their  heart,  the  troops  saluted  him  in  the  Ma- 
cedonian language,  clanked  their  arms,  and,  v.ith  loud 
shouts,  challenged  the  enemy  to  advance,  thinking  them- 
selves invincible  while  he  was  at  their  head. 

Antigonus  having  learned  from  some  prisoners,  that 
Eumenes  was  so  extremely  ill,  that  he  was  forced  to  be 
carried  in  a  litter,  concluded  he  should  find  no  great  dif- 
ficulty in  beating  the  other  generals  ;  and  therefore  has- 
tened to  the  attack.  But  when  he  came  to  reconnoitre  the 
enemy's  army,  and  saw  in  w^hat  excellent  order  it  was 
drawn  up,  he  stood  still  some  tim.e,  in  silent  admiration. 
At  last,  spying  the  iitlcr  carried  about,  from  one  wing  to 
the  other,  he  laughed  out  aloud,  as  his  manner  was,  and 
said  to  his  friends,  "  Yon  litter  is  the  thing  that  pitches 
the  battle  against  us."  After  this  he  immediately  retreat- 
ed to  his  intrenchments*. 

*  There  are  some  particulars  in  Diodorus,  which  deserve  to  be 
inserted  here.  After  the  tv/o  armies  were  separated,  without  com- 
ing  to  action,  they  encamped  about  three  furlongs  distance  from 
each  other;  and  Antigonus  soon  finding  the  country  where  he  lay 
so  much  exhausted,  that  it  would  be  very  dilf;cult  for  him  to  subsist, 
tent  deputies  to  the  confederate  army,  to  solicit  them,  especial!/ 
the  governors  of  provmces,  and  the  old  Macedonian  corps,  to  de- 
sert Eumenes,  and  to  join  him  ;  which,  at  this  time,  they  rejected 
with  the  highest  indignation.  After  the  deputies  were  dismissed, 
Eumenes  came  into  the  assembly,  and  delivered  himself  in  the  fol- 
lowing fable:  "  A  lion  once  falling  in  love  with  a  young  damsel, 
deman  :ed  her  in  marriage  of  her  father.  The  father  made  answer, 
That  he  looked  on  such  an  alliance  as  a  great  honour  to  his  family, 
but  stood  in  fear  of  his  claws  and  teeth,  lest,  upon  any  trifling  dis- 
pute that  might  happen  between  them  after  marriage,  he  might  ex- 
ercise them  a  little  too  hastily  upon  his  daughter.     To  remove  this 
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The  Macedonians  had  hardly  recovered  themselves 
iVoni  their  fears,  before  they  began  to  behave  again  in  a 
disorderly  and  mutinous  manner  to  their  officers,  and 
spread  themselves  over  almost  all  the  provinces  of  Ga- 
bene,  for  winter  quarters ;  insomuch,  that  the  first  were 
at  the  distance  of  a  thousand  furlongs  from  the  last.  An- 
tigonus  being  informed  of  this  circumstance,  moved  back 
against  them,  without  losing  a  moment's  time.  He  took 
a  rugged  road,  that  afforded  no  water,  because  it  was  the 
shortest ;  hoping,  if  he  fell  upon  them  while  thus  dis- 
persed, that  it  would  be  impossible  for  their  officers  to  as- 
semble them. 

However,  as  soon  as  he  had  entered  that  desolate  coun- 
try, his  troops  were  attackedv.ith  such  violent  winds,  and 
severe  frosts,  that  it  was  difficult  for  them  to  proceed  ;  and 
they  found  it  necessary  to  light  many  fires  :  For  this  rea- 
son their  march  could  not  be  concealed.  The  barbarians, 
who  inhabited  the  mountains  that  overlook  the  desert, 
wondering  what  such  a  number  of  fires  could  mean,  sent 
some  persons  upon  dromedaries  to  Peucestas,  with  an  ac- 
count of  them. 

Peucestas,  distracted  with  terror  at  this  news,  prepared 
for  flight,  intending  to  take  with  him  such  troops  as  he 
could  collect  on  the  way  :  But  Eumenes  soon  dispelled 

objection,  the  amorous  lion  caused  both  his  nails  and  teeth  to  be 
drawn  immediately ;  whereupon  the  father  took  a  cudgel,  and  soon 
got  rid  of  his  enemy." — *'  This,"  continued  he,  "  is  the  very  thing 
aimed  at  by  Antigonus,  who  is  liberal  m  promises,  till  he  has  made 
himself  master  of  your  forces,  and  then  beware  of  his  teeth  and 
paws."  A  few  days  after  this,  Eumenes  having  intelligence  that 
Antigonus  intended  to  decamp  in  the  night,  presently  guessed  that 
his  design  was  ro  seek  quarters  of  refreshment  for  his  army  in  the 
rich  disrrict  of  Gabene.  To  prevent  this,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  gain  a  passage  into  that  country,  he  instructed  som.e  soldiers  to 
pretend  they  were  deserters,  and  sent  them  into  the  camp  of  Anti- 
gonus, ^Yhe^e  they  reported  that  Eumenes  intended  to  attack  him 
in  his  trenches  that  very  night.  But  while  Antigonus's  troops  were 
under  arms,  Eumenes  marched  for  Gabene,  which,  at  length,  An- 
tigonus suspected;  and,  having  given  proper  orders  to  his  foot, 
marched  immcdiaiely  afrer  him  with  his  cavalry.  Early  in  the 
morning,  from  the  tcp  of  a  hill,  he  discerned  Eumenes,  with  his 
army,  below  ;  and  EumcneG,  upon  sight  of  the  cavalry,  concluding 
that  the  whole  arn".y  of  Antigonus  was  at  hand,  faced  about,  and 
disposed  hij  troops  in  order  to  battle.  Thus  Eumenes  was  deceived 
in  his  turn  ;  and,  as  soon  as  Antigonus's  infantry  came  up,  a  sharp 
action  followed,  in  whi3':\  the  victory  seemed  won  and  lost  several 
times.  At  last,  howev-":v.  Antigonus  had  visibly  ihe  v.orst,  iieing 
f  -ced  to  withdraw,  b    long  marchet>,  into  Media.     Diod.  Sic.  lib. 
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their  fears  and  uneasiness,  by  promising  so  lo  impede  the 
enemy's  march,  that  they  would  arrive  three  days  later 
than  they  were  expected.  Finding  that  they  listened  to 
him,  he  sent  orders  to  the  officers  to  draw  all  the  troops 
from  their  quarters,  and  assemble  them  with  speed.  At 
the  same  time  he  took  his  horse,  and  went  with  his  col- 
leagues to  seek  out  a  lofty  piece  of  ground,  which  might 
attract  the  attention  of  the  troops  marching  below.  Hav- 
ing found  one  that  answered  his  purpose,  he  measured  it, 
and  caused  a  number  of  fires  to  be  lighted  at  proper  in- 
tervals, so  as  to  resemble  a  camp. 

When  Antigonus  beheld  those  fires  upon  the  heights, 
he  was  in  the  utmost  distress  :  For  he  thought  the  enemy 
were  apprised  of  his  intention  some  time  before,  and  were 
come  to  meet  him.  Not  choosing,  therefore,  with  forces 
so  harassed  and  fatigued  with  their  march,  to  be  obliged 
to  fight  troops  that  were  perfectly  fresh,  and  had  wintered 
in  agreeable  quarters,  he  left  the  short  road,  and  led  his 
men  through  the  towns  and  villages ;  giving  them  abun- 
dant time  to  refresh  themselves..  But  when  he  found  that 
no  parties  came  out  to  gall  him  in  his  m.arch,  which  is 
usual  when  an  enemy  is  near,  and  was  informed,  by  the 
neighbouring  mhabitants,  that  they  had  seen  no  troops 
whatever,  nor  any  thing  but  fires  upon  the  hills,  he  per- 
ceived that  Eumenes  had  outdone  him  in  point  of  gene- 
ralship ;  and  this  incensed  him  so  much,  that  he  ad- 
vanced with  a  resolution  to  try  his  strength  in  a  pitched 
battle. 

Meantime  the  greatest  part  of  the  forces  repairing  to 
Eumenes,  in  admiration  of  his  capacity,  desired  him  to 
take  the  sole  command.  Upon  this,  Antigenes  and  Teu- 
tamus,  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  Argyraspides.  were 
so  exasperated  v/ith  envy,  that  they  form-ed  a  plot  against 
his  life  ;  and  having  drayn  into  it  most  of  the  grandees 
and  generals,  they  consulted  upon  a  proper  time  and  me- 
thod to  take  hini  off.  They  all  agreed  to  make  use  of 
him  in  the  ensuing  battle,  and  to  assassinate  him  imme- 
diately after.  But  Eudamus,  master  of  the  elephants,  and 
Phsdimus,  privately  informed  Eumenes  of  their  resolu- 
tions ;  not  out  of  any  kindness  or  benevolent  regard,  but 
because  they  were  afraid  of  losing  the  money  they  had 
lent  him.  He  commended  them  for  the  honour  with 
v;hich  they  behaved,  and  retired  to  his  tent.  There  he 
told  his  friends,  "  That  he  lived  an:cng  a  herd  of  sa\ag(£ 
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beasts,"  and  immediately  made  his  will.  After  which 
he  destroyed  all  his  papers,  lest,  after  his  death,  charges 
and  impeachments  should  arise  against  the  persons  who 
wrote  them,  in  consequence  of  the  secrets  discovered 
there.  He  then  considered  v/hether  he  should  put  the 
enemy  in  the  way  of  gaining  the  victory,  or  take  his 
flight  through  Media  and  Armenia  into  Cappadocia  ;  but 
he  could  not  fix  upon  any  thing  while  his  friends  staid 
with  him.  After  revolving  various  expedients  in  his  mind, 
which  was  now  almost  as  changeable  as  his  fortune,  he 
drew  up  the  forces,  and  endeavoured  to  animate  the 
Greeks  and  the  barbarians.  On  the  other  hand,the/?/;a/c?2/r 
and  the  Argyrasfiidcs  bade  him  be  of  good  courage,  as- 
suring him  that  the  enemy  would  not  stand  the  encoun- 
ter  :  For  they  were  veterans  who  had  served  under  Phi- 
lip and  Alexander,  and,  like  so  many  champions  of  the 
ring,  had  never  had  a  fall  to  that  day.  Many  of  them 
were  seventy  years  of  age,  and  none  less  than  sixty  :  So 
that  v/hen  they  charged  the  troops  of  Antigonus,  they 
cried  out,  "Villains,  you  fight  against  your  fathers!" 
Then  they  fell  furiously  upon  his  infantry,  and  soon 
routed  them.  Indeed,  none  of  the  battalions  could  stand 
the  shock,  and  the  most  of  them  were  cut  in  pieces  upon 
^he  spot.  But  though  Antigonus  had  such  bad  success  in 
this  quarter,  his  cavalry  were  victorious,  through  the  weak 
and  dastardly  behaviour  of  Peucestas,  and  took  all  the 
baggage.  Antigonus  was  a  man  who  had  an  excellent 
presence  of  mind  on  the  most  trying  occasions,  and  here 
the  place  and  the  occasion  befriended  him.  It  was  a  plain 
open  country,  the  soil  neither  deep  nor  hard,  but,  Hke 
the  sea  shore,  covered  with  a  fine'dry  sand,  which  the 
trampling  of  so  many  men  and  horses,  during  the  action, 
reduced  to  a  small  white  dust,  that,  like  a  cloud  of  liine, 
darkened  the  air,  and  intercepted  the  prospect ;  so  that  it 
was  easy  for  Antigonus  to  take  the  baggage  unperceived. 
After  the  battle  was  over,  Teutamus  sent  some  of  his 
corps  to  Antigonus,  to  desire  him  to  restore  the  baggage. 
He  told  them,  he  would  not  only  return  the  Argyraslddes 
their  baggage^  but  treat  them,  in  all  respects,  with  the 
greatest  kmdness,  provided  they  would  put  Eumenes  in 
liis  hands.  The  ArgyraspAdes  came  into  that  abominable 
measure,  and  agreed  to  deliver  up  that  brave  man  alive 
to  his  enemies.     In  pursuance  of  this  scheme,  they  ap- 
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proached  him  iin8u*.pected;  and  planted  themselves  about 
him :  Some  lamented  the  loss  of  their  baggage  ;  some 
desired  him  to  assume  the  spirit  of  victory,  which  he  had 
gained  ;  others  accused  the  rest  of  their  commanders. 
Thus  watching  their  opportunity,  they  fell  upon  him,  took 
away  his  sword,  and  bound  his  hands  behind  him  with  his 
own  girdle. 

Nicanor  was  sent  by  Antigonus  to  receive  him.  But, 
as  they  led  him  through  the  midst  of  the  Macedonians, 
he  desired  first  to  speak  to  them  ;  not  for  any  request  he 
had  to  make,  but  upon  matters  of  great  importance  to 
them.  Silence  being  madeV  he  ascended  an  eminence, 
and  stretching  out  his  hands,  bound  as  they  were,  he  said  : 
"  What  trophy,  ye  vilest  of  all  the  Macedonians  !  what 
trophy  could  Antigonus  have  wished  to  raise,  like  this 
which  you  are  raising,  by  delivering  up  your  general 
bound  ?  Was  it  not  base  enough  to  acknowledge  your- 
selves beaten,  merely  for  the  sake  of  your  baggage,  as  if 
victory  dwelt  among  your  goods  and  chattels,  and  not 
upon  the  points  of  your  swords  ;  but  you  must  also  send 
your  general  as  a  ransom  for  that  baggage  ?  For  my 
])art,  though  thus  led,  I  am  not  conquered  j  I  have  beaten 
the  enemy,  and  am  ruined  by  my  fellow-soldiers.  But 
I  conjure  you  by  the  god  of  armies,*  and  the  awful  dei- 
ties who  preside  over  oaths,  to  kill  me  here  with  your 
own  hands.  If  my  life  be  taken  by  another,  the  deed 
■will  still  be  yours :  Nor  will  Antigonus  complain,  if  you 
take  the  work  out  of  his  hands  ;  for  he  wants  not  Eu- 
menes  alive,  but  Eumenes  dead.  If  you  choose  not  to 
be  the  immediate  instruments,  loose  but  one  of  my 
hands,  and  that  shall  do  the  business.  If  you  will  not 
trust  me  with  a  sword,  then  throw  me  bound  as  I  am  to 
wild  beasts.  If  you  comply  with  this  last  request,  1  ac- 
quit you  of  all  guilt  with  respect  to  me,  and  declare  you 
Lave  behaved  to  your  general  like  the  best  and  honestest 
of  men." 

The  rest  of  the  troops  received  this  speech  with  sighs 
r.nd  tears,  and  every  expression  of  sorrow  ;  but  the  Argy- 
raspides  cried  out,  "  Lead  him  on,  and  attend  not  to 
his  trifling :  For  it  is  no  such  great  matter,  if  an  exe- 
crable  Chersonesian,   who   has  harrassed  the    Macedo- 

*  Jupiter.  • 
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mans  with  infinite  wars,  have  cause  to  lament  his  fate  ; 
as  it  uould  be,  if  the  best  of  Alexander's  and  PhiUp's 
soldiers  should  be  deprived  of  the  fruit  of  thtir  labours, 
and  have  their  bread  to  beg  in  their  old  age  :  And  have 
not  our  wives  already  passed  three  nights  wHh  our  ene- 
mies ?"  So  saying  they  drove  him  forward. 

Antigonus,  fearing  some  bad  consequence  from  the 
crowd  (for  there  was  not  a  man  left  in  his  camp),  sent  out 
ten  of  his  best  elephants,  and  a  corps  of  spearmen,  Vviio 
were  Medes  and  Parthians,  to  keep  them  otY.  He  could 
not  bear  to  have  Eumenes  brought  into  his  presence,  be- 
cause of  the  former  friendly  connections  there  had  been 
between  them :  And  when  those  who  took  the  charge  of 
liim,  asked  in  what  manner  he  would  have  him  kept  ? 
lie  said,  "So  as  you  would  keep  an  elephant  or  a  lion." 
Nevertheless,  he'soonfelt  some  impressions  of  pity,  and 
ordered  them  to  take  off  his  heavy  chains,  and  allow  him 
a  servant  who  had  been  accustomed  to  wait  upon  him.  He 
likewise  permitted  such  of  his  friends  as  desired  it,  to  pass 
Mdiole  davs  with  him,  and  to  bring  him  necessary  refresh- 
ments. Thus  he  spent  some  considerable  time  in  delibe- 
rating how  to  dispose  of  him,  and  sometimes  listened  to 
the  applications  and  promises  of  Nearchusthe  Cretan,  and 
his  ovv-n  son  Demetrius,  who  made  it  a  point  to  save  him : 
But  all  the  other  oiiicers  insisted  that  he  should  be  put  to 
death,  and  urged  Antigonus  to  give  directions  for  it. 

Onedav.  we  are  told,  Eiimenes  asked  his  keeper,  Ono- 
marchus,'-^  Why  Aniigonus,  now  he  had  got  his  enemy 
into  his  power,  did  not  either  immediately  dispatch  him, 
or  generously  release  him  r"  Onomarchus  answered,  in 
a  contemptuous  m.anner,  '»  That  in  the  battle,  and  not 
now  ht^  should  have  been  ^o  ready  to  meet  death."  To 
which  Eumenes  replied, ''  By  heaven  I  was  so  1  Ask  those 
who  ventured  to   engage   me,   if    I  was   not.     1  do  not 

know  that  I  met  with  a  better  man  than   myself." 

<'  Well,"  said  Onomarchus,  "  now  you  have  found  a  better 
man  than  yourself,  why  do  not  you  patiently  wait  his 
time  r" 

Vv  hen  Antigonus  had  resolved  upon  his  death,  he  gave 
orders  that  he  should  have  no  kind  of  food.  By  this  means 
in  two  or  three  davs  time,  he  began  to  draw  near  his  end  : 
And  then  x\ntigonus,  being  obliged  to  decamp  upon  some 
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sudden  emergency  sent  in  an  executioner  to  dispatch  him. 
The  body  he  delivered  to  his  friends,  allowing  them  to 
burn  it  honourably,  and  to  collect  the  ashes  into  a  silver 
urn,  in  order  to  their  being  sent  to  his  wife  and  children. 
Thus  died  Eumenes:  And  divine  justice  did  not  go  far 
to  seek  instruments  of  vengeance  against  the  officers*  and 
soldiers  who  had  betrayed  him.  Antigonus  himself  de- 
testing the  Jr^yraspidea  as  impious  and  savage  wretches, 
ordered  Ibyrtius,  governor  of  Arachosia,!  under  whose 
direction  he  put  them,  to  take  every  method  to  destroy 
them  :  so  that  not  one  of  them  might  return  to  Macedo- 
nia, or  set  his  eyes  upon  the  Grecian  sea. 


SERTORIUS  AND  EUMENES 

COMPARED. 

X  HESE  are  the  most  remarkable  particulars  which 
history  has  given  us  concerning  Eumenes  and  Sertorius. 
And  now  to  come  to  the  comparison  :  We  observe,  first, 
that  though  they  were  both  strangers,  aliens,  and  exiles, 
they  had,  to  the  end  of  their  days,  the  command  of  many 
warlike  nations,  and  great  and  respectable  armies.  Ser- 
torius, indeed,  has  this  advantage,  that  his  fellow-warriors 
ever  freely  gave  up  the  command  to  him  on  account  of 
his  superior  merit;  whereas  many  disputed  the  post  of 
honour  with  Eumenes,  and  it  was  his  actions  only  that 
obtained  it  for  him.  The  officers  of  Sertorius  were  am- 
bitious to  have  him  at  their  head  :  but  those  who  acted  un-» 
der  Eumenes,  never  had  recourse  to  him,  till  experience 
had  showed  them  their  own  incapacity,  and  the  necessi- 
ty of  employing  another. 

The  one  was  a  Roman,  and  commanded  the  Spaniards 
and  Lusitanians,  who  for  many  years  had  been  subject  to 

*  Antigenus,  commander  in  chief  of  the  Silver  Shields,  was,  by 
orders  of  Antigonus,  put  in  a  co^n,  and  burnt  alive.  Eudamus,  Cef- 
banus,  and  many  others  of  the  enemies  of  Eumenes,  experienced  a 
like  fate, 

t  A  province  of  Parthia,  near  Bactviana. 
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Rome  ;  the  other  ua'j  a  Chersonesian,  and  commanded 
the  Macedonians,  who  ]n\d  conquered  the  whole  world. 
It  should  be  considered  too,  that  Sertorius  the  more  easily 
made  his  way,  because  he  was  a  senator,  and  had  led  ar- 
mies before  ;  but  Euments  with  the  disreputation  of  hav- 
ing been  only  a  secretary,  raised  himself  to  the  first  mi- 
litary employments.  Nor  had  Eumenes  only  fewer  ad- 
vantages, but  greater  impediments  also  in  the  road  to  ho- 
nour. Numbers  opposed  him  openly,  and  as  many  form- 
ed private  designs  against  his  life  ;  whereas  no  man  ever 
opposed  Sertorius  in  public,  and  it  was  not  till  towards 
the  last,  that  a  few  of  his  own  party  entered  upon  a  pri- 
vate scheme  to  destroy  him.  The  dangers  of  Sertorius 
were  generally  over  when  he  had  gained  a  victory  ;  and 
the  dangers  of  Eumenes  grew  out  of  his  very  victories, 
among  those  Avho  envied  his  success. 

Their  military  performances  were  equal  and  similar, 
but  thtir  d:.:-rrO=i lions  were  very  different.  Eumenes  lov- 
ed war,  and  had  a  native  spirit  of  contention  ;  Sertorius 
loved  peace  and  tranquillity.  The  former  might  have 
lived  in  great  security  and  honour,  if  he  would  not  have 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  great ;  but  he  rather  chose  to 
tread  for  ever  in  the  uneasy  paths  of  power,  though  he 
had  to  fight  every  step  he  took  ;  The  latter  would  glad- 
ly have  withdrawn  from  the  tumult  of  public  affairs  ;  but 
was  forced  to  continue  the  war,  to  defend  himself  agsiinst 
his  restless  persecutors.  For  Antigonus  would  have  tak- 
en pleasure  in  employing  Eumenes,  if  he  would  have  giv- 
en up  the  dispute  for  superiority,  and  been  content  with 
the  station  next  to  his  ;  v/hereas  Pompey  would  not  grant 
Sertorius  his  request  to  live  a  private  citizen.  Hence,  the 
one  voluntarily  engaged  in  war,  for  the  sake  of  gaining 
the  chief  command  :  the  other  involuntarily  took  the 
command,  because  he  could  not  live  in  peace.  Eumenes, 
therefore,  in  his  passion  for  the  camp,  preferred  ambition 
to  safety  ;  Sertorius  was  an  able  warrior,  but  emiployed 
his  talents  only  for  the  safety  of  his  person.  The  one  was 
not  apprised  of  his  impending  fate  ;  the  other  expected 
his  every  moment.  The  one  had  the  candid  praise  of 
confidence  in  his  friends  ;  the  other  incurred  the  censure 
of  weakness  j  for  he  would  have  fied,*  but  could  not. 

*  Upon  notice  of  the  intention  of  his  enemies  to  destroy  him  af- 
ter the  battle,  he  deliberated  whether  he  should  give  up  the  victo- 
ry to  Antigonus,  or  retire  into  Cappadocia. 
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The  death  cu  Sertorius  did  no  dishonour  to  his  life ;  he 
suffered  that  from  his  fellow-soldiers  which  the  enemy 
could  not  have  effected.  Eunienes  could  not  avoid  his 
chains,  yet  after  the  indignity  of  chains,*  he  v/anted  to  live  ; 
so  that  he  could  neither  escape  death,  nor  meet  it  as  he 
ought  to  have  done  ;  but,  by  having  recourse  to  mean  ap- 
plications and  entreaties,  put  his  mind  in  the  pov/er  of  the 
man  who  was  only  master  of  his  body. 

*  This  does  not  appear  from  Plutarch's  account  of  him.  He  on- 
ly desired  Antigonus  either  to  give  immediate  orders  for  his  execiv 
tion,  or  to  shov\r  his  generositj  in  releasing  him. 
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